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PREFACE. 



rjlHE title-page of this book is, perhaps, its sufficient 
-■- Preface. To the plan therein outlined, there has been 
strict and conscientious adherence. Whatever appears in these 
pages, has been first submitted to the following test, viz.: 
"Is it of use ?" Against decisions thus made, mere tradition, 
however venerable, has not intentionally been allowed to pre- 
vail. The result is the omission of much that, thus tested, is 
found to be non-essential. This appears in the conspicuous 
absence of many customary subdivisions of the Parts of Speech, 
and notably in the treatment of the verb. I commend the 
latter to the attention of those who are tired of the monstrous 
absurdity of marshaling the five modem English verb-forms 
into divisions, brigades, regiments and companies, and naming 
them voices, moods, persons and numbers, etc. I believe a 
little reflection will convince those who care to think about it, 
that it is more in accordance with common sense and the 
spirit of the English language, to show briefly and directly 
what may, and what may not, be done with these five forms. 

The English language is almost -destitute of inflections. It 
is almost, but not quite, a "grammarless tongue." This book 
is an attempt to deal with it as it is, anfli iio\. ^ \\. \ssv^ci^»V«^^ 
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been, had it been constructed upon the model of Greek or 
Latin. 

The introduction of the sentence at the outset, and the 
attention given to the verb in the first chapter, need no 
explanation to those who have had experience in teaching thia 
subject. Words are lifeless things until they are put into rela- 
tion with other words. They cannot be intelligently studied 
except as parts of the sentence, and nothing vital can be known 
of the sentence until some knowledge of the verb, the central 
and ruling word, has been acquired. 

Pupils undertaking the study of this book are presumed to 
know something of the marks of punctuation, of the division 
of words into syllables, and of the classification of letters into 
vowels and consonants. All Headers and Spellers now pub- 
lished give this information, and it has not been thought worth 
while to occupy space in this book with it. 

J. M. B. SILL. 
DsTBorr, May 10, 1880. 
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IMIS5t)b 




I.— Sentence?. 

1. Whenever we express our thoughts in speaking 
or writing, we put words together in groups called 
sentences. 

2. A sentence is a statement, a question^ 
or a command, expressed in words. Here are 
six stating or declarative sentences : 

1. Grass grows. 4; Stars shine. 

3. Wolves howl. 5. Rain falls. 

8. Dogs bark. 6. Ice melts. 

3. The following groups of words are not sentences. They each give 
70a some idea, but they make no statiements. Ton cannot properly say 
of any one of them, " That is true/* or, " That is not true," because there 
is nothing in it that one may either agree to, or deny. 

1. Green grass. 4. Stars in the sky. 

2. Howling wolves. 5. Falling rain, 
8. Fierce dogs. 6. Melting ice. 

4. Which of the following expressions are sentences, and which are 
mere groups of words not expressing statements : 

1. He is ill. 2. Frogs leap. 3. The storm rages. 4 Running horses. 
5. Cattle in the field. 6. Children play. 7. Lightnings flash, ft. liw^M^K^- 
ing children. 9. By a cheerful fire. 10. T\i©^TO\s\mia. W KVc^^^ss.. 
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12. Parrots talk. 18. In great trouble. 14. Armies march. 15. A noisy 
street. 16. Diamonds glisten. 17. A necklace of brilliant diamonds. 
18. A lovely morning in the month of June. 19. A procession passed 
along the street. 20. Four prisoners escaped from the tower. 



II. — Essential Parts of the Sentence. 

Jhe liappy children danced merrily, 

5. Here is a sentence containing five words, but only one 
pair of words out of the five are able by themselves to express a 
statement. One of these two words is danced. It tells what 
was done. The other is children, which is a name-word telling 
who danced. The words children danced make a statement. 
Try any other two words in the sentence aud see if they do 
the same. These two words are called the essential 2)arts 
of the sentence, because they are the parts that must he used 
to make the statement. The word happy only describes 
children, and the word merrily tells how they danced. 

6. Which of the following groups of words are sentences, and which 
are not ? Point out the essential parts of each sentence. 

1. A great number of men. 2. Men sometimes dream. 8. Bj the 
banks of a beautiful river. 4. This great river flows betw^n beautiful 
banks. 5. The lightning flashes from cloud to cloud. 6. Brilliant light- 
ning flashing in the west. 7. A great flock of noisy sparrows. 8. Three 
noisj sparrows chatter almost incessantly under my window. 9. A strong, 
fleet horse. 10. The frightened horse dashed wildly down the street. 
11. An immense number of grasshoppers. 13. The grasshoppers swarmed 
over the entire country. 18. The Zouaves fought gallantly. 14. Seven 
regiments of brave Zouaves. 15. A fly in a spider's web. 16. My pencil 
lay on a shelf in front of my desk. 17. A sharp-pointed pencil. 18. A 
herd of buffiJoes grazing on the plain. 19. The startled buffaloes rushed 
towards the river. 20. Many beautiful but worthless books. 

7. Every sentence must have at least two essential parts, 
a subject and a verb. 
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8« In the exercises under 6 above, there are nine sentences, each having 
for its essential parts a verb and its subject, and each of the verbs tells 
what is done (as in No. 8) or toas done (as in No. 10). Which word is the 
verb in No. 2? InNo.4? InNo.5? InNo.^? InNo.lO? In No. 
12? In No. 13? In No. 16? In No. 19? 

9. A sentence that states or declares something is called 
a declarative sentence. 

All the sentences given under 6 above, are declarative. Here are other 
examples : 

1. The sun shines. 2. The boys laughed. 

III.— Punctuation. 

In order that exercises may be correctly written, something should 
now be learned of punctuation and the use of capital letters. 

10. Punctuation is the proper placing of the required 
marks in any written composition. 

11. How many of the punctuation marks in the following story can 
you name ? 

THE FISH I DIDN'T CATCH. 

I remember my first fishing excarsion as if it were but yesterday. I 
have been happy niany times in my life, but never more intensely so than 
when I received that first fishing-pole from Uncle Alfred's hand, and 
trudged off with him through the woods and meadows. 

My uncle, who knew by long experience where were the best haunts 
of pickerel, considerately placed me at the most favorable point. I threw 
out my line, as I had so often seen others do, and waited anxiously for 
a bite, moving the bidt in rapid jerks over the surface of the water, in 
imitation of the leaps of frogs. Nothing came of it. 

" Try again," said my uncle. 

Suddenly the bait sank out of sight. 

" Now for it," thought I ; "here is a fish at last." 

I made a strong pull, and brought up a tangle of weeds. 

** Are you fishing for grass ? " said my uncle. 

Again and again I cast out my line with aching 9xm&y «x\.^ ^x«^ '^ 
bock empty. I looked to my uncle appea;^Tig\7. '"^tj owife Ts^st^V 
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fiBhermea mnat have ] 



Buddenly Bomething tugged at mj line, and 
Bwept oS with it into detp wuti.'r. Jerking it 
up, 1 saw a fine pickerel wriggling in tlie aii. 
"Uuulel" 1 cried, looking bock ill uncuntrol- 
lablee: 

" Not jet," BsJd my uncle, is he Bpoke, 
thfire was u plash in the water ; 1 caught the 
arrowy gU'aiu of a Biyireii flsh shouting ii 
the m ddlo of tl e b ream., iiiy book hanging 
empty from the line 1 had lost my prise. 
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Overcome by mj great and bitter disappointment, I sat down on the 
nearest hassock and refused to be comforted even by my ancle's assurance 
that there were more fish in the brook. He refitted my bait, and putting 
the pole again in my hands, told me to try my luck once more. 

** But remember, John," he said, with his shrewd smile, *' never brag 
of catching a fish until he is on dry ground. Tve seen older people doing 
that in more ways than one, and so making fools of themselves. It's no 
use to boast of anything until it's done ; nor then either, for it speaks for 
itself."— J. Gt, WamiER.— Adapted, ^ 

In what kind of letters is the title of the story printed ? 

When a writer uses the exact words of another, the words so used 
form a quotation. How many quotations do you find in the story ? De- 
scribe quotation marks. How many questions do you find ? What mark 
follows. a question? How many paragraphs do you find? How is the 
beginning of each new paragraph shown ? With what kind of letters do 
the names of the boy and his uncle begin ? 

13. Begin a sentence, a line of poetry, or the name 
of an individual person or thing, vMh a capital letter, 

13. Write the words 1 and in capitals, 

14. A complete statem^ent standing alone, or two or 
more statements joined together, should be followed by 
a period' ( . ). 

15. A question should be followed by an interrogation 
marh (?). 

16. Inclose quotations in quotation marhs ("•"). 

17. Indent, or set in to the right, the first word in 
eoAih paragraph. 

NoTX.-^Iii writing for the printer, one line nnder a word indicates italiea; two lines, 
SHALL OAmAJM \ and three lines, FULL CAPITALS. 

IV.— Exercises. 

18* Make ten declarative sentences by putting a word in the place of 
each of the following blanks : 

1. liona , 2. Snow . 3. fly. 4. study. 5. 

sing. 6. Lightnings . 7. Grass . 8. C\i\<c^etk^ . ^. 

UJlfl. 10. came. 
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Model. 

Uuty are tnerry. 

This is a declaratiye sentence, because it makes a statement. 

Are is the verb, because with the help of the name-word they, it makes 
a statement (31). 

They is the subject, because it answers the question made by putting 
who before the verb ; thus, ** Who are merry ? " 

1. They are friendly. 2. We are happy. 3. MUton was a great poet. 
4. The baby seldom cries. 5. He never smiled. 6. Mary had a box of 
paints. 7. The boys were extremely rude. 8. Diamonds are brilliant. 
9. We have no books. 10. The horse is a quadruped. 

30. You must not expect to find the subject in every sen- 
tence placed before its verb. 

31« Find the verb and its subject in. each of the following sentences, 
using the model given above : 

1. Into the midst of the battle rode a fearless knight. 2. On the waters 
played the sunbeams. 8. Then rushed the steeds, to battle driven. 4. In 
a gloomy -cavern lived a pious hermit. 5. Into the window shone thf 
rising sun. 6. There arose a great uproar in the camp. 7. There was an 
old physician in the neighborhood. 8. There was a great crowd at the 
church. 9. There is a mouse in the trap. 10. Into the tent walked two 
Indians. 

In No. 6 above. What arose ? In No. 7, Who was in the neighborhood? 
In No. 8, What was at the church ? In No. 9, WTiat iB in the trap? 

There are 21 name-words in the foregoing examples. How many of 
them can you find ? 

VII. — Interrogative Sentences. 

33. A sentence that asks a question is called a questioning, 
or an interrogative sentence. Here are examples : 

1. Is he ready ? 8. Have you a knife ? 

2. Are you angry ? 4. Looked he frowningly ? 

5. Is this man a lawver ? 

33. The subject in an interrogative sentence regularly fol- 
]ows its verb. 
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34:. Write twenty interrogative sentences, using one of the following 
words in each. Begin each with a capital letter, and dose it with an 
interrogation mark (15) : Are, is, am, do, did, does, have, has, had, hoy, 
strike, see, child, he, you, pencil, cap, Hon, 

35. To find the subject in an interrogative sentence^ put a 
question thus : 

Has Httrry a knife? 

Q. Has who a knife ? Answer : " Harry." Then Harry is the snhject. 

la this story true f 

Q. Is what true? Answer : " story." Then story is the subject. 

36. Give the name of each of the following sentences, and find the 

verb and its subject : 

Model. 

Was the picture beautiful 9 

This is an interrogative sentence. 

Was is the verb, because, with the help of the name-word picture^ it , 
form's a question. 

Picture is the subject, because it goes with the verb was to form a 
question ; also because it answers the question made by putting what with 
the verb. 

1. Was the stranger silent ? 2. Have you a pencil ? 8. Come you in 
peace? 4 Were they ready? 6. Had he his sword? 6. Have we no 
friends ? 7. Are these people honest ? 8. Has the army no leader ? 9. Are 
these boys industrious ? 10. Have you a passport ? 

VIII.— Who, Which, and What as Subjects. 

37. When who, which, or what introduces an interroga- 
tive sentence, questions like those used in the last lesson will 
not help in finding the subject. Here are examples of this 
kind of sentences, with a full answer following each : 

1. Who comes here ? Answer : A. friend comes here. 

2. Which is tKe stronger of these two boys ? Answer : Wallace is the 
stronger. 

8. What wakened you? Answer : The t?iuudcT N7o)B;.ei\a^'B\ft« 
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In such questions and answers, we may call who, whioh, 
and what "questioning words," and the chief words in the 
answers (firiend, Wallace, and thunder) we may call " an- 
swering words." If the answering words are subjects, we 
may know that the questioning words are the same.* 

38. In the same maimer try the following examples : 

(a) Tflio works with you f 

Make AfuU answer, thus ; "My brother works with me/* Brother , the 

answering word, is subject in its sentence. Therefore toho, the questioning 

word, is subject also. 

(6.) What is JPeterf 

Make a full answer as before, thus : "Peter is a carpenter" Here car- 
penter, the answering word, is not subject of a verb.; therefore what, the 
questioning word, is not the subject. 

(tf.) Who ishef 

Answer : " He is Henry" Who cannot be the subject of a verb, because 
Henry, the answering word, is not. 

39. Give the name of each of the following sentences, and point out the 
subject and the verb, in the manner shown above : 

1. Who tells this story ? 2. What have you in your hand? 8. Which 
is the guilty man? 4. Who- are you? 5. Who am I? 6. What is he? 
7. What pleases you? 8. What troubled him ? 9. Which is your horse? 
10. What said he ? 



IX.— Imperative Sentences. 

40. A sentence that expresses a coTmnand or an earnest 
request is called a commanding or an imperative sett' 
tenee. The following are examples : 

1. Gome with me. 3. Wait a moment. 

8. Stand still. 



* Some teachers will prefer the following method : Change the questioning sentenoe 
to the form of a statement when this can be done, and then find the subject as shown in 
27. When the question cannot be so altered as to make a statement, as in '* Who comes 
here f ** the Questioning word itself is the subject. 
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41. These senteDces express a direct command. Some one is spoken 

to and commanded to do something. In such cases the subject is alwajB 

thou or ffoUt understood in the mind, but generally omitted in speaking or 

writing; thus, 

1. Come (thou or you) with me. 
3. Wait (thou or you) a moment. 
8. Stand (thou or you) still. 

43. Often the name of the person spoken to is expressed, 
but it is never the subject of the verb ; for instance, in 

Harry, come here, 

— the true subject is, as before, you (understood), the name 
Harry being used only to show who is spoken to ; thus, 

Harry, (you) come here. 

4:3* Name the following sentences, and point out the verb and its 

subject in each : 

Model. 

Soldiers, stand firm. 

This is an imperative sentence, because it expresses a command. 
The verb is stand, because with the help of you understood it makes 
a command. 

The subject of the verb is y<?M, understood (41). 

1. Neighbors, listen to me. 2. Boys, study your lessons. 3. Forgive my 
transgressions. - 4. Help me. 5. Wait patiently. 6. Friends, listen to 
me. 7. Children, read carefully. 8. Stand near me. 9. Speak distinctly. 
10. Father, forgive me. 

44. Close an imperative sentence with a period. 
X.— Another Kind of Imperative Sentences. 

{To he omitted until Review^ 
4t5. An imperative sentence sometimes expresses a strong 
wish rather than a real command ; thus^ 

1. Part wo in friendship. 2. Heaven keep him, 

3. The Lord defend the^ni. 
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46. Name the following sentences, and point out the verb and the 
Baljject in each : 

1. Turn we now to other scenes. 2. Good fortune attend thee, my 
friend. 8. Perish sach a thought. 4 Heaven bless 70a. 6. Be this 
my text. 

47. Imperative sentences of this indirect kind are used far 
less frequently than those described in the last lesson. Be- 
member that the actual name of the person spoken to is never 
the subject of a verb. 

48* Here are examples of declarative, interrogative, and imperative 
■entences ; name each, and point oat its subject and its verb : 

1. On a low bench* under a spreading tree, sat the old saUor. 2. The 
judge knew the history of the prisoner before him. 8. Are the children 
ready for a story ? 4. Who is this strange adventurer ? 5. In the wildest 
part of the valley there stands a statel j elm. 6. Is your brother indus- 
trious ? 7. Listen to the notes of the thrush. 8. Citizens, give me your 
attention. 9. There was a beautiful flower in her hand. 10. In the mid- 
dle of the plain stood a lofty rock. 11. Write to me often. 12. Soldiers, 
follow me. 18. Is the old man truthful? 14. Have you a letter for me ? 
15. What annoys you ? 16. Be quiet. 17. There is a blot on your copy- 
book ? 18. Between two great rocks flowed a mighty stream. 19. How 
old are you ? 20. Listen to my story. 21. By the fireside sat a feeble 
old man. 22. A gray wren flew in through the open window. 



XI. — Further Exercises. 

49. Write ten interrogative sentences, each containing one of the fol- 
lowing words. Observe the rules already given for capitals and interroga- 
tion marks. Point out all verbs and subjects. 

FatJieTt is, Tiadf are, knife, pencil, toere, street, city, ?ias, book, toas, 

50» Write ten declarative sentences, each containing one of the follow- 
ing words. Point out subjects and verbs. 

Horses, camels, listened, came, run, birds, gather, armies. New, went, 
grow, floated, rode, flames, yarrows. 

Write fivo imDerative sentences, and point out the verb in each. 
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XII— What is Meant by the Word "Modifier." 
61. To modify anything is to change or alter it. 

A teacher made a rale forbidding all conversation between pupils 
daring school hoars. He afterwards said he would allow whispering for 
one minute between any two recitations. This was changing or modify- 
ing his rule. The following sentence. 

Trees groio, 

tn&j mean that any kind of trees, and any number of them, grow in any 
possible manner or place. Now put seven and oak before trees, and mgor- 
ously and in yonder grove after the verb grow, thus, 

Seven oak trees grow vigoroudy in yonder grove, 

and it is plaiL that you have changed or modified the meaning of both of 
the essential parts of the sentence. Seven and oak are modifiers of trees, 
and vigorously and in yonder grove are modifiers of grow. 

63. A modifier is a word or a group of words added to a 
word to change or affect its meaning. All words used 
solely to describ^, are modifiers. 

£^3. Tell what words and groups of words are modifiers, and what 
words are modified by each, in the following expressions : 

1. Strong men. 2. Charming valleys. 8. Magnificent mountains. 
4. Patriotic citizens. 5. He walks slowly. 6. Running swiftly. 7. A 
man of energy. 8. The city of Chicago. 9. Walking wearily. 10. He 
stood on a chair. 11. A sea of gold. 12. He works for wages. 18. The 
little children played merrily. 

54. Find the verb and its subject in each following sentence, and tell 
what words or groups of words modify them. 

1. A new book lay on the table. 2. Great elms grew in the forest. 
8. A statue of bronze stood by the gate of the temple. 4. The stranger 
laughed heartily. 5. A brilliant star shone in the sky. 6. The hungry 
boy waited patiently for his dinner. 7. A native of Australia came to 
London. 8. A saucy parrot chattered in his cage. 9. Wild beu&ta \cs«om^ 
through the jungle. 10. The second letter waa wTv\.\«ii \9r^(\i'^"a.^Nss^6-. 
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XIII.— Exercises in Modifiers. 

55. Copy the following sentences, modifying each subject' and each 
verb by suitable modifiers taken from the list given below. 

1. Prisoners dreamed. 2. Clouds float. 8. Horse ran. 4. Baby cried. 
6. Captives escaped. 0. Rain fell. 7. Birds sang. 8. Upioar oeaaod. 
9. Ships sailed. 10. Storm raged. 

Modifying words and groups of words : 

Wearj/, of home, your, the, piteoudy, in showers, suddenly, fleecyj uihiUe, 
little, in torrents, quietly, toarm, on the sea, in the air, frightened, grace- 
fully , tired, sweetly, great, immediately, from, prison, to London, fearfvUy, 
violently, soon^ snowy, abundantly. 

Follow previous instructions as to capitals, periods, and interrogation 
marks. 

56. Here are essential parts of sentences, followed by modifiers. Put 
these together in some proper order. * 

Model. 
Masts howed — ^before the blinding storm— tall — the— of the ship. 
17<e tall masts of the ship bowed before the blindinff storm, 

1. Lion roared — in the jungle — a — at night — hungry — ^near our camp. 

2. Spider sat— of silk — in her web — watching — ^great— a — ^black — ^with 
shining eyes — for flies. 

8. Dog trotted — between the wheels — a — of the carriage — spotted- 
beautiful — contentedly. 

4. Man cams — into the village — with a pack^-on his shoulders — at sun- 
down — a — old — ^little. 

5. Flock floated — ^by the edge— of snow-white swans— of the lake — 
g^reat — a— on the water — gracefully. 

6. Boy ran— on his way — a — by me — merry — swiftly — to school. 

7. Sheet lay — a— of white paper — before me—on my table— small. 

8. Child came — ^idly — through a wood — a — to the bank — ^little— of a 
stream — wandering. 

XIV.— Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

. 67. A simple sentence is a sentence that consists of 
one independent statement, question, or command. 
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68, To analyze a sentence is to separate it into its parts. 

Remember that modifiers belong to the words whose meaning they 
change or affect. Often a word and its modifiers are separated hj several 
other words, and are out of their natural order. 

59* The pupil may nee his own ingenuity in indicating, upon paper or slate, the 

analyeis of a sentence. The following method will do very well for short sentences : 

Write the subject and the verb upon the same line, separating them somewhat widdy, 
and then attach to each its modifiers in their proper order. 

Below will be found four models in written analysis.* 



1. A little child wandered idly along the street, A simple declarative 
Bentence. 

Child Wandbbbd 

lidly 

[along the street. 



Ia_ lidlj 

^e 1^1 



2. ** Looked he fi*owningly f** A simple interrogative sentence. 

Hb Looked 

[frow ningly. 

8. A charming cottage stood by the stream, A simple declarative sentence. 

CoTTAoB Stood 

la^ |hy the stream, 

^harming 



4. Wait patiently for m,e. A simple imperative sentence. 

Thou ob You (see 41) Wait 

(patiently 
[for me 

60. Oral analysis of No. 1 above : 



This is a simple declarative sentence. Subject, child ; verb, wandered. CMld is 
modified by a and ^tOe, Wandered is modified by idly and along the street. 

61* Analyze the following sentences : 

1. A stranger came into the village. 2. On the table lay a letter. 3. A 
faithful servant rode at his side. 4. Several noisy fellows shouted at the 
lecturer. 5. Sit quietly in your seats. 6. Flowers bloom in every land. 
7. In a moment the wolf rushed towards me. 8. Run to the city. 9. My 
neighbor's cattle roamed in the streets. 10. His right hand rested upon a 
book. 11. " Come you in peace?" 

* NoTB TO THB Tbaohbb.— But little of the time allotted to recitation should be 
devoted to oral analysis. Pupils should be trained to do their work upon paper or slates, 
and their ocercises should be brought to class for correction and criticism by their 
■eboolmates and the teacher. Models of oral analysis will be ^VN«ti Q((£Ka&\Q.\^a^l ^\s^^^> 
Jfl TCOommended that they be sparingly used. 
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XV.— Sentences having Three Essential Parts. 

62. Some sentences have three essential parts. In such 
the Terb is incomplete ; that is, it must have a word placed 
after it, before its meaning can be fully made out. 

In the sentence " Horses neigh/' the whole stctement is expressed in 
two words, and nothing is needed to make the sense : omplcte ; bat :f one 
says " Horses carry ," or " Horses are ," W3 Traij, or some- 
thing more, and a third essential part is required in order to express the 
full meaning. 

If now we put men after carry, and strong after are ; thus, 

Horses carry men. 
Horses are strong, 
we feel that the two statements are full and complete. 

CI3. These added words are called eomplsfnents, because they complete 
the meaning of the words which they follow. 

64. Complement means ^^ something that completes ^^ 

or "fiUs out." 

Finish the following sentences by adding a complement to each verb. 

1. Birds build . 2. Birds are . 3. The giant was . 4. The 

giant lifted . 5. The wind overturned . 6. The trees were , 

7. Horses eat . 8. We saw . 9. The sun warms . 10. The 

star is . 11. The knife was . 12. The child broke . 

After these sentences are completed and copied, underscore the essential 
parts of each. 

XVI.— Definitions and Exercises. 

66. The complement of a verb is whatever completes its 
meaning, 

66. A complete verb is one that requires nothing to com- 
plete its meaning, 

67. An incomplete verb is one that requires a complement 
to fill out its meaning. 



I 
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How many essential parts in a sentence whose verb is complete ? How 
many in a sentence whose verb is incomplete ? 

08. Tell which ot the following^ sentences have two, and which have 
three essential parts. Tell which of the verl)s in them are complete, and 
which are incomplete. Be careful not to mistake a mere modifier of a verb 
for its complement. The complement is that which is neee9sary to com- 
plete what is said of the subject. 

1. We walked slowly. 2. I am happy. 3. We ate our dinner. 4. We 
were happy. 5. I heard a noise. 6. We slept heavily. 7. The boys were 
mischievous. 8. The boys laughed merrily. 9. The boys studied their 
lessons. 10. The rain fell abundantly. 11. The rain moistened the ground. 
12. The clouds cast a shadow. 13. We crossed a high bridge. 

In No. 1, is d(yidy necessary to complete the meaning of waJked f Does 

" We walked " express a complete statement ? How many essential parts 

has this sentence ? Does " I am,** in No. 2, express a complete statement ? 

What word fills out or completes the meaning of am f Is am complete or 

incomplete ? 

69. Complements seldom answer the questions " How " ? "When"? 
or " Where " ? Words that do this are usually modifiers, and not comple- 
ments. Try these questions with Nos. 1, 6, 8, and 10, above, and see 
whether dowly, heavily, merrUyy and abundanUy are complements or 
modifier& 

XVII.— Complements. 

70. Complements of verbs are of two hinds : 

I. Object-Complements. 
XL Attribute-Complements. 

71. The object-complement is a name- word* repre^ 

senting whatever receives the act performed by the 

subject and expressed by the verb. Here are examples: 

1. I struck the table. 3. He broke his cane. 

3. She hurt herself. 

• We aball leam hereafter that the object of a verb moj bft «k ^ra^"^ <A ^R«tft^^%&'«<S^ 
If a tiDgle word. 
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In these sen tencee, the verbs struck, broken and hurt •eTpreeB action; 
table, cane^ and herself are name-words representing the persons or thin^ 
that receive these acts and are affected by them. Then each of these last 
three words is the object of the verb which it follows. 

73. The object of a verb answers a question made by placing 
whom or ivhat after the verb ; thus, 

1. I struck what f Answer, ** Table," (object-complement of struck,) 

2. He broke what? Answer, " Cane^" (object-complement of broke.) 
8. She hurt whomf Answer, " Herself," (object-complement of hurt.) 

73. Remembering that the object-complement always fills ont the 
meaning of its verb, we may hereafter shorten its name, and speak of it as 
" the object," or the " object of a verb." 

74:. In the following exercises find eight objects, and show what verb 
is completed by each. Also point out the essential parts of every sentence. 

1. An experienced workman built this bridge. 2. The flies idly bumped 
their heads against the window. 3. The contractors paved sevextd streets. 
4. The boat carried many passengers. 5. A small stove warmed the room. 
6. The toilers rested from their labors. 7. The flowers perfumed the air. 
8. We crossed the river in a small boat. 9. The men worked lazily. 10. 
The frogs croaked hoarsely. 11. Jenny tore her book. 

In No. 1, ask, " Workman built what?" Answer, ** Bridge." There- 
fore bridge is the object of buUt In No. 6, ask, " The toilers rested wJuUf *' 
Answer, "Nothing." Then rested has no complement, and its sentence 
has but two essential parts. 

XVI 1 1 .— Attribute-C omplements. 

75, An attribute-complement fills out the meaning of its 
verb by describing or giving an attribute of the subject. Here 
are examples : 

1. Elephants are strong. 2. The mother was anxious. 

3. He is a hero. 

« 

Here the verbs are, was, and is do not express action, fmd the oomple* 
ments ^rrnQy anxious, and hero describe or express attributes of the sub- 
jects elephants, mother, and he. 



What does strong describe ? Who is said to be anxious ? What word 
tells something about /le f 

76. The verbs that most frequently take attribute-comple- 
ments are am, are, is, was, and were. 

77. In the following sentences, find thirteen attribute-complements 
and five objects. ' 

1. My friend was sony for me. 2, Our boat was a propeller. 3. Cats 
catch mice. 4. They seemed crazy. 5. I started before noon. 6. The 
fields were white with snow. 7. She was too iU to sing. 8. The skies 
are bright. 9. They m<Jumed hopelessly. 10. My brother was a sailor. 
11. The flag fluttered in the air. 12. His country's flag covered his dead 
body. 18. He grasped a weapon. 14 The sword was sharp. 15. Paper 
is cheap. 16. This boy seUs papers. 17. The days fly swiftly. 18. Every 
day brings its labors. 19. The walls were white. 20. I am not strong. 
21. This is he. 22. Byron was a poet. 



XIX. — Exercises. 

' 78* Write six sentences, each having only two essential parts, and 
modify each verb by a word ending in l^/, and each subject by one or 
more of the following words. Constantly apply what you have learned of 
the use of capital letters, periods, and interrogation marks. 

A, the, tTiis, that, these, those, great, shining, my, our, your, strong, weak, 
white, grand, tall, beautiful, ugly, powerful, fierce, wicked, red, MlUant, 
short. 

79. Write six sentences, each having three essential parts. Use one 
of the following words as object, and one or more of the words given above, 
to modify the subject and the object in each sentence. 

Onus, horses, wagon, me, pencil, Harry, us, myself, lesson, 

» 

80. Write six sentences, each having three essential parts. Use one 
of the following words as an attribute-complement in each. 

Angry, powefful, he, poor, sick, farmer, she, rich, strong, soldier, weak, 
gT6&n» 
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XX.— Analysis. 

81* — Five models in analysis : 

1. His house was a hrown cottage. A simple dedaratiye senteDea. 
Hou8B Was ^Cottaob 



|Mc 



a_ 
brown 



5. Bi*i¥tg your booke with you* A simple imperative sentence. 

Tou (see 41) Buno Books 

[with you [your 

8. The fartnere gather their grain in July. A i|fmple dedaratlye sentence. 

Fabmkbs Gather Obadt 

[the [in July [^eir 

4. Has your brother a farm in Vermont? A simple interrogatiTe sentence. 
Bbotheb Has Fabm 

[your [in Vermont jA_ 

6. Is he earnest in his work ? A simple interrogative sentence. 

Ha Is ^Eabnvst 

\bi work 
[his 

82* Analyze the following sentences, writing the analysis in the man- 
ner shown above. The complement is written after the verb. 

1. My eyes are weary. 2. Tell your story. 8. Have you money in 
your pocket ? 4. We built a house of logs. 6. The boys caught this 
rabbit in a snare. 6. He sharpened his knife upon a stone. 7. The city of 
Detroit stands on the river's* bank. 8. The burglar broke the door of the 
safe with an iron hammer. 9. This man was a soldier of Napoleon. 
10. Our brave boatman urged his skiff through the rapids. 11. A tall 
hussar rode his horse into the excited crowd. 12. A brave Cossack carried 
his wounded companion in his arms. 13. Hold your pen properly in youi 
right hand. 

83. Complements usually, but not always, follow their verbs. 

Analyze the following sentences. You will find both kinds of comple- 
ments (70) placed before their verbs. 

1. My reasons I freely gave. 2. Our property we sold at auction. 
8. These words we distinctly uttered. 4. A student he certainly was; 

* Attribute-complements are marked with a star to distinguish them from objeei* 
complements. 
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84. The same verb may be incomplete in one sentence and 
complete in another. In the following sentences the verbs 
study, read, and ate are incomplete : 

1. I study arithmetic. 2. We read history. 

3. The boy ate an orange. 

But in the following the same verbs are complete : 

1. I study industriously. 2. We read carefully. 

3. The boy ate ravenously. 

85. Always name a verb from what it does in the sen- 
tence in which you find it, 

86. Give the names and the essential parts of each of the folloY^ing 
sentences. Point out the verb in each, and tell whether it is complete or 
incomplete. Point out each complement, and tell whether it is an attri- 
bute or an object. 

1. The boys ran a race. 2. The boys ran swiftly. 3. I frequently 
dream. 4 He rested his head upon his hands. 5. He rested after his 
labor. 6. The rhinoceros is a huge animal. 7. Camels carry great loads. 
8. His derk wrote very rapidly. 9. My father is an old man. 10. His 
clerk wrote these letters. 11. The peddler rode a black pony. 12. The 
messenger rode furiously. 13. I dream strange dreams. 

In these exorcises there axe five complete and eight incomplete verbs. 

XXI.— Variations of the Verb, and Verb-Phrases. 

87. The same verb may appear under different forms : 
tor instance, forgets, forgot, forgotten, and forgetting, are 
all variations of the verb forget. And am, are, is, was, 
-were, being, and been, are all variations of the very irregular 
verb be. 

88. The first and simplest form of any verb is the form by 
which it is known and named, and is therefore called its 
name-farm. 

89. Every verb has a name-form, and several vari«.t\<^%^ 

* Except musty deuHire^ ougMy and on© ot t^Ro ciOast^* 
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These yariations are said to belong to the verb ; thus, breakd, 
broke, broken, and breaking, belong to the verb break, or 
are variations of the verb break. 

90. Of what verbs are the following words variatioos? In other 
words, to what verbs do they belong? 

Sang, got, heard, saw, painted, watches, plowed, gathered, dewmrs, ate, 
drew, struck. 

91. Write three or four variations of each of the following verbs : 
. Give, go, bum, eateh, sing, write, live, wcUk, shine, push, work, dig. 

92, A true verb is always a single word (21), but a verb- 
phrase often takes the place of a true verb in a sentence. 

93, Two or more verbs, or variations of verbs that, taken 
together, do the work of a verb, are called a verb-'phrase. 

In the following sentences there are five italicized verb-phrases, belong- 
ing to the verbs he, walk, submit, write, and beUeve : 

1. Your father wiU be angry. 3. They mu9t submit to law. 

2. He can walk swiftly. 4. They h^ave written their answer. 

5. I (fo believe you. 

94. Verb-phrases will be considered more fully by and by. At present 
you should be able, at least, to know the more common ones at sight, and 
to analyze sentences containing them. 

XXI L— About Verb-Phrases and Helping:- Verbs. 

95, The following list contains the words that usually stand 
at the beginning of verb-phrases : 



1. May, and its variation, might. 


2. Can, 


(< 


could. 


3. Must, 






4. Shall, *' 




should. 


5. Will, »• 




would. 


6. Do, 




does and did. 


7. Have, ** 




has and had. 


8. Be, " 




am, is, are, was, were, 
being, and been. 
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96. The verbs in the foregoing list are called auxiliary 
(or helping) verbs^ because they help in making up the verb- 
phrases belonging to otter verbs. 

97. The last word* in any verb-phrase is the name-form, 
or else some variation, of the verb to which the verb-phrase 
belongs. The other words are auxiliary verbs or their vari- 
ations. 

98. The following list contains verb-phrases. Point out the aaxiliao 

verbs and their variations in each ; tell what verb each phrase belongs to, 
and how yon know this. 



can foretell 


had been deceived 


must sing 


must have been built 


must have gone 


is rising 


will read 


had risen 


shall be loved 


am going 


was struck 


was injured 


may have been tempted 


had been seen 


did attempt 


may have written 


has entered 


has been written 


had described 


shall live 



XXIIL— Verb-Phrases and Helping-Verbs. 

99, Of the auxiliary verbs given in the list in the last lesson, 
the following, may, can, must, shall, will, and their varia- 
tions, are never used except as first words in verb-phrases. 
Therefore, whenever you find one of these, you may expect to 
find another word (sometimes several words) which it is help- 
ing to make into a verb-phrase. 

100. Do, have, and he are auxiliary verbs only when they are followed 
by name-forms or variations of other verbs. In the following examples, 

1. I DO respect him, 

2. We HAVE enlisted for the war, 

3. I AM writing, 

* In a few coses the natural order of words in a verb-phrase is chang<ed^«xA>3o&H^3N.* 
ttton of the verb to which the phrase belongs ia placed fixftt \ >2tua&>''*' Qa ^^\tf(^x ^^^^^ 
we may," etc 
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they are auxiliary verbe, because they are followed by forms of other verbe. 

But in the following, 

1. I DO my task., 

2. We HAVE moneys 

8. The childreD abb active, 

they are ordinary incomplete verbs followed by their complements, since 
task, money y and actwe are not variations of other verbs. 

101. Study the fpUowing italicized verb- phrases, and give the name- 
form of the verb to which each belongs. Also point out all auxiliary 
verbs. 

1. He muit have known you. 2. The wounded man toas carried by his 
comrades. 3. He Juis forsaken his family. 4. I wa^ runriing, when I feU. 
6. He has loaded his gun. 6. The fanner ?iad planted his com. 7. We tnU 
return to-morrow. 8. We can see the river from our window. 9. Pompeii 
toas destroyed long ago. 10 He should have returned before night. 11. 
You must have been disappointed. 

102. Which of the following italicized expressions are verb-phrases, 
and which are not ? 

1. The Czar has a great army. 2. The Czar has raised a great army. 
8. These men are Chinese. 4. These men are forgotten by their friends. 
6. 1 am a teacher. 6. The house was inconvenient. 7. I am engaged in 
teaching. 8. The house toas built by a good workman. 9. He has a farm, 
10. He has botight & {a,rm, 11. I do my work fSaithfolly. 12. 1 do forgive 
him. 13. We will remain in the forest. 14. He is cross. 15. They v)ere 
attacked by the Indians. 16. He can speak plainly. 

103. Write twenty sentences, each containing a verb-phrase ending 

with one of the following words, and give the name-form of the verb to 

which each phrase so made belongs : 

Bought, soldi kiUed, caJtching, living^ gone, heard, waUed, written, writing, 
planted, send, sent, painted, walking, driving, driven, troubled, annoyed, 
brought. 

XXIV.— Verb-Phrases. 

104. The words composing a verb-phrase used in an inter- 
rogative sentence, are usually separated by the subject. Notice 

the following examples : 

1. Has he written to you ? 2. Were you protected by your Mends? 

3, IHd they tell the whole story ? 
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105. Sometimes other words besides the subject^ separate 
the words of a verb-phrase ; as, 

1. They wiU not reply. 8. He toas already conquered, 

2. I have never eompkUned. 4. You Iiave sometimes reproved me. 

5. I have always disliked him. 

106. Copy the following exercises, undersooring all words belonging 
to verb-phrases : 

1. Did the sailor tell this story? 2. Have you heard the news? 8. 
Henry most have borrowed this book. 4. He has always abased his chil< 
dren. 5. Have you yet explained your example? 6. Most I learn this 
lesson? 7. Has he never seen an eagle? 8. The bird must have been 
kiUed at the first shot. 9. Has he never been wronged by any one? 
10. Had he already finished his work ? 



XXV.— Analysis of Sentences Containing Verb- 
Phrases. 

107* Models. 

1. This candidate will probahlff be elected, A simple, declaratiye sentence. 
Candidate Will bb blbcted 

[this [probably 

S. He has not forgotten hia friends, A simple, declarative sentence. 
Eb Has porgottbn Freends 

' [not [his 

8. Hatfc you been very uneasy about tne ? A simple, interrogative sentence. 
Yon Hayb been *Uneast 



Ive 



very 
about me 



A. Is he speaking eloquently 9 A simple, interrogative sentence. 
He la sfeakiKq 

[eloquently 

& The trees must have been ovfk'turned by the wind* A simple, declaratiye 

■entenoe. 

Trees Must have been overtubhed 

[^ese [by the wind 

In No. 1, how does the diagram show that probably modifies thA ^^<:^ 
Terb-phiaae wiU he elected f 
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IQS* Oral analysis of No. 6, above : 

This is a simple, declarative sentence. 

Sobiect, trees ; yerb-phnue, muH havi been o v ert urn ed, 

Dreee is modified by thMe, Mutt have been overturned is modltled hjb^tke winA, ■ 

100. Analyze the following sentences, in the manner shown above : 

l.ADid he forget his errand ? 2. Has the laborer received his payf 
8. Did his brother never forgive him ? 4 Will your teacher be angry? 
5. Have wolves ever attacked men in this forest ? 6. He might have been 
saved from this disgraca 7. Must all the pnpils study algebra? 8. This 
boy has never seen the ocean. 9 Does she read many books ? 10. We 
have been betrayed by our friend& 

XXVI —Who, Which, and What, in Questions. 

110. It has already been shown that a complement natu- 
rally /o/fo2(;5 its verb, though sometimes this order is reversed 
(83). But who, which, and what insist upon standing at 
the head of all questions in which they are used ; therefore, 
when any one of these words is the complement in an inter- 
rogative sentence, you may expect to find it placed before its 
verb or verb-phrase ; as, 

1. F7i<?m didyoDLsee? 2. FIM did they want? 8. TFTUeA have you 
chosen ? 4. Who is this stranger ? 6. Whith is the queen ? 6. What is 
the txtiuble ? 7. Whom have you invited ? 8. What did he pay for his 
pen ? 9. Which is your brother? 10. Whom did the messenger call ? 

In finding whether questioning words are subjects, objects, or attribute 
complements, use the method shown in 37, 38. 

111. Analyze the ten sentences given under 110, above. 

Models. 

1. Whom did you see f A simple, inierrogative flentence. 

Ton Did see Whoik 



S. Who ie this tall stranger? A simple, interrogative sentence. 
STBANeEB Is Wbo 

taU 
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XXVII.— Sentences with more than One Subject, 

Verb, or Complement. 

113. A simple sentence may have two or more sub" 

jects^ verbs, or complements, joined together by and, but, 

or, or nor; thus: 

Two OR More Subjects. 

1. CduTnbus and Cabot were famous discoverers. 2. Poor» black bread, 
stroog Imtter, and wretched coffee comprised our daily breakfast. 

Two OR More Objects. 

8. The fire consumed the old church, the new theater, and several 
dtoelUngs. 4 He possesses a good name and some money. 

Two OR More Attribute-Complements. 

5. He was an apright man and a good citizen. 6. All the inhabitants 
axe farmers, shepherds, or merchants. 

Two OR More Verbs. 

7. He ran swiftly to the river and plunged into its waters. 8. Some 
rude fellows in the audience raised a great shout, and so drowned the 
speaker's voice. 

113. Models in Analysis. 

NoTB.— SomethDOs it is convenleiit to place a modifler <tfter rather than under the 
word modified. In euch cases, separate the modifiers from each other and from the 
words modified, by a vertical line. 

Ko. 2, above. A simple, declarative sentence. 

Bread | poor | black 

• Composed 



BuTTBB I strong 
CoTFBB I wretched 
Ko. 3, above. A simple, declarative sentence. 



Fibs 

|Uie 



OONSUIIBD 



No. 8, above. A simple, declarative sentence.* 

Fellows Raised 
some (and) 

rade Drowned 
in the audience [so 



Bbeasfast I oar | daily 



Church | the I old 
Theater | the | new 

(and) 
, Dwellings | several 



Shout | a I great 



Voice | speaker^s 
[^e 



♦ Many prefer to treat No. 8 and similar cases as two sentences ; thns, 
Some rude fellows raised a great shout, and (some rude fellows) «» dx^^nr^^ ^3o»k 
q;»eaker*s voloa. 
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How does the diagram show that shout is the object of raised, and voice 
the object of drowned t Why is it more oonvenient to write a and great 
after sfunU f ban to place them under it T 

114. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. Apples, pears, and peaches floorish in his cichard. 3. All his children 
obey him. 8. I sat in my study and watched the fire. 4 The boys ran 
through the fields, and waded through the brooks. 6. We are friends and 
neighbors. 6. We caught in our traps, in one night, three foxes, two 
weasels, and a wild-cat. 7. He lives in the country and works in the dty. 

XXVIII.— Joining- Words— Punctuation. 

115. Conjunctions are joining-words those in most com- 
mon use are and, but, or^ and nor. 

116. When three or more words are to be joined, we may 
omit the conjunction, except between the last two, but in such 
a case a comma (,) should ie placed "before the conjunc- 
tion, and between the other words ; thus, instead of writing 

John and Jatnea and Harry are in the earns elaeSf 

we may write, 

J'ohn, J'amee, and Harry are in the same elaes. 

117* Copy the following exercises, correcting all mistakes in pnncta- 
ation, and in the use of capitals. 

1. he runs swiftly gracefully and easily. 2. the little fellow sang a song 
played a tane and danced a jig for us. 3. tornadoes whirlwinds and earth- 
quakes are common affairs with --is. 4. the lady bought a yard of ribbon a 
spool of thread a paper of pins and a box of buttons. 5. The workmen 
graded leveled and paved the street. 6. My friend possesses courage 
strength patience and industry. 

118. Having made a correct copy of these sentences, analyze them. 

Model. 
No. 8, above. A simple, declarative sentence. 

' TOBNADOEB 



WmBLwnn>8 
(and) 



Abe Affairs 

[common 



, Babthquakbb J tfith us 
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XXIX.— Sentences Joined Together. 

119. Two or more simple sentences may be joined together 
by a conjunction (usually by and, but, or, or nor). Here are 
examples : 

1. [The jays screamed] and [the sparrows chattered]. 

2. [A storm arose] but [the pilot still slept]. 

3. [He is a good man] or [I am greatly mistaken]. 

Notice that these expressions are each made up of two independent 
statements, neither of which modifies any word in the other. 

120* By means of the conjunctions given in 115 join the following 
sentences in appro{»nate pairs, putting a period after each pair (see 14). 

1. They studied. 2. We played. 3. You must eat. 4. You will starve. 
6. The children played. 6. The men worked. 7. I saw him fall. 8. I 
heard no noise. 9. I was angry. 10. I said nothing. 

121. Write analyses of the following sentences according to the fol- 
lowing model. Mark attribute-complements with a star. 



«Sf tf teacher was very angry with me, hut he made no reply, 

Tbaoheb Was *ANeBT 

[my jvery 

[with me 
^but 



Hb Made Reflt 

[no 

These sentences may be analyzed orally, as follows : 
•* My teacher was angry with me." A simple, declarative sentence. 
Snhiect, teacher ; verb, tpos; attribute-complement, angry. Teacher is modified by 
tny, and angry by very and wUh me. 

Conjunction joining the two sentences, Imt, 

** He made no reply." A simple, declarative sentence. 

Sabject, he ; verb, made ; object-complement, reply. Reply is modified by no. 

1. He is not rich, yet he is not very poor. 2. This merchant was unfor- 
tunate, but he was not dishonest. 3. Is he weak, or is he wicked ? 4. My 
friends helped me, but I repaid them. 5. The army oppressed the people, 
and the blight destroyed their crops. 6. God is our helper, and he will 
defend as. 7. He is industrious, also he is faithful. 8. He did not attend 
to his business, hence his enterprise ended in failure. 9. Old Tom was not 
very intelligent, stiU he was useful. 10. This man sufiers continually, yei 
he is happy. 

IVoTB.— Conjunctions not mentioned in 115 are Vtal\c.\zQ^Vxi\Xi<&tQt«s;:^&%^'^«sc^^^^R^« 
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127* Notice that sentences and clauses are nearly alike in form. Ejach 
most contain a verb and a subject. A clause is really a sentence with its 
power to express a complete thought taken away from it. 

128. Notice also that the conjunction which turns a sentence into a 
clause, becomes a part of the clause and must be read with it. 

139. A clause is a group of words including a verb and 
its subject, but not expressing a complete statement, 

130. Clauses are used in connection with sentences, and 

usually modify some word in the sentence ; for instance, in 

the following, sang is modified by a clause telling when I 

sang : 

I sang while he danced. 

131* Give the essential parts of each sentence and clause in the follow- 
ing exercises, and point out the word modified by each clause. 

1. I answered when he spoke to me. 2. When he left the dty, I re- 
mained behind (clause placed before the sentence). 3. The children list- 
ened while he read. 4. I know a place where strawberries grow. 5. We 
waited until the train came. 6. Harry left the city because his cousin 
came. 7. We live where oranges are raised. 8. When the king entered 
the room, the officers rose. 9. When the sun rises, the mist disappears. 
10. We helped him, though we disliked him. 



XXXI.— Clauses and Sentences Compared. Complex 

Sentences. 

132. Sentences are independent. They make complete 
sense in themselves. Clauses are dependent^ and do not 
express complete thoughts. Any declarative sentence may be 
changed into a clause by placing before it any one of the con- 
junctions given in 126. 

133. Change the following sentences into clauses : 

1. He hears a noise. 2. I write many letters. 3. They forgave us. 4. 
The sky is blue. 5. I wear spectacles. 6. He hro\3i^\it, \s\<i«. ^^. ^.^Tt^s^ 
boy sp^JLS French fluentlj. 8. We listened to \\ift lowt ^i >i>aft <»^»x^<i'^- 
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134. A complex sentence is a sentence that contains onOj 
or more than one, clause. 

135. MoDBLS FOB Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

1. I lave hifn heeauae he is kitid to me. A complex, declarative sentence. 

I LOVE HIM 

[(becaoee) m is kind 

[tome 

2. Were you ready for work when the hell rang ? A complex, interroga- 
tiye sentence. ^ 

YOU WERE ♦READY 

jfor work 

l^When) BBLL HAHft 

[^e 

Oral analysis of No. 1, above. 

This is a complex, declarative sentence. 

Subject, I; verb, love; object, him. The verb love is modified by the clanse "be- 
cause he is kind to m6." 

Conjanction, because ; subject, fie ; verb, U ; attribute-complement, Hnd. Kind is 
modified by, to me, 

130. Analyze the ten sentences in 131 in the manner shown above. 

137. A clause used to introduce a complex sentence, 

« 

should be followed by a comma. 

138. Write five complex sentences by joining clauses to the foUowing 
sentences, observing the foregoing rule for punctuation : 

1. I will wait (until). 2. The people shouted (when). 3. A storm 
arose (while). 4. We were frightened (because). 6. The soldiers pitched 
their tents (where). 

139. Write five complex sentences by joining the following clauses 

to appropriate sentences : 

1. When autumn comes . 2. while the cars were in motion. 

3. since he visited me. 4. because we were alarmed. 6. When 

the train reached Syracuse . 



XXXII.— Substantive Clauses. 

{To he omitted until Review,) 

140. A clause, used as subject or complement of a verb or 
as object of a /^reposition, is said to be zuhdantive. 
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141. Examples of clauses used as subjects : 

1. How he crossed the river, remains a mystery. {What remains a 
mystery ? See Less. V.) 2. That he is an honest man, is admitted by all. 
( JVhat is admitted by all ? See Less. V.) 3. Why he was so angry, does 
not appear. 4. How the surveyors escaped from this new danger, will 
never be known. 

142. Conjunctions used to introduce substantive clauses 
are not strictly joining words. They introduce their clauses, 
and turn what would otherwise be sentences into clauses. 

143. Model in Analysis. 

Ko. 2, above. A complex, declaratiye sentencef the subject being a clanBe. 



IS ADMITTED 



jbyaU 



(that) HE IS *1LLS 

Ian 
[honest 

Oral analysis of the same. 
This is a complex, declarative sentence. 
Subject, ^^ that he is an honest man^*; verb-phrase, is admitted. 
The subject is a clause. 

Conjunction (merely introducing the clause), that ; verb, is ; attribute-complement, 
man. Man is modified by, an and honest. 

The verb-phrase is admitted, is modified by, by aU. 

144. Note.— For the sake of brevity the attribute-complement may hereafter be 
called the attribute. 

145. Examples of clauses used as objects. 

1. You know why I am so sad. (You know whM f See 73.) 

2. The thief confessed that he was guilty. (The thief confessed what t 
See 72.) 

146. Model in Analysis. 

Kg. 1, above. A complex, declarative sentence, the object being a clause. 
YOU KNOW r(why) i am *bad "j 

I [80 J 

Oral analysis of the same. 
This is a complex declarative sentence. 
Subject, yo« ; verb, know ; object, " why I am sad." 
The object is a claose. 

Conjunction (merely Introducing its clause, see (142), why ; subject, I; verb, am; 
attribute, sad. Sad is modified by so. 

147* Analyze the following complex sentences : 

1. He showed how the bridge could be built. 2. The major believed 
that I was a deserter. 3. Nobody knew why he was so joyous. 4. How 
the boys climbed the wall, is plain to me. 5. Why he refustid thia Ok^^st^ 
cannot be explained. 
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XXXIIL— Clauses Introduced by Who, Which, and 

That. 

{To be omitted ufUil Revieto.) 

148. Who and which, when they introduce clauses, are 
troublesome words. They are name-words, and at the same 
time conjunctions, or joining-words ; for instance, 

(a.) The man who steals is a thief, 

is a complex sentence. It is made up of the sentence The man is a thitf 
and the clause who steals, which modifies man. Who, as a name-word is 
the subject of steals, and as a conjunction it joins its clause to man. 

In the loUowing sentence, 

(&.) The fish which we had caught, furnished our supper, 

the clause which we had caught modifies ,/wA, and which is the joining-word, 
but at the same time it is a name- word representing ^«^, and the object of 
caught. WecaMghtwhatf Answer: Which (re^Tesenimg fish). 

149. Analysis op these Sentences. 

(a.) above. A complex, declarative sentence. 

MAN IS ♦THIEP 

I (VHP) STEAIiS 

(6.) above. PISH FURNISHED SUPPER 

the [our 

[ 3] WHICH [1] VB [8] CAUGHT (See 864.) 

150. That, used as a name-wordy presents the same diffi- 
culties as who and which, and sentences containing it are 
analyzed in the same manner ; thus, 

J bought a horse that had formerly been ridden by General Lyon, 

I BOUGHT HORSE 

a^ 

(that) HAD BEgy RIDDBN 

[by Qeneral Lyon 

Note.— In the foregoing analysis, the fact that who, which, and what are egeential 
parts of their clauses is indicated by printing them in capitals ; and the fact that th^ 
are coi^nnctions ie shown by placing them between marks of parenthesis. 
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151. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. The farm which we sold came back into our possession. 2. This is 
the pen that you lost. 3. Have you a knife that you will lend to me ? 4. 
He drove the team which his father bought. 5. I know several men who 
have squandered their money. 6. I know the person whom you mention. 

XXXIV.— Review in Analysis. 

152. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. After the moon had risen, we began our journey. 2. We encamped 
upon the banks of a swift-flowing river, and we pitched our tent by a great 
rock. 3. When our friends come, we will welcome them. 4. Have you 
never seen this book ? 5. Wait patiently until the day dawns. 6. The 
grass was green and the skies were bright. 7. I will listen to you, but I 
will not dispute with you. 8. He would not wait unless his employer 
would pay his exx)en8es. 9. When trouble cx)mes upon you, you will re- 
member my advice. 10. Do not wait for me. 11. Wait until morning. 

12. I have good reasons for my belief, but I shall not state them to you. 

13. When the western sky is red in the evening, pleasant weather is 
indicated. 14. The settlers had built a rude fort by the side of the river, 
and they were now defending it stubbornly and desperately. 

XXXV.— Phrases. 

153. There are groups of words, having a meaning, which 
are neither sentences nor clauses. The following expressions 
are of this kind. They are called phrases. 

1. A man of great strength. 2. We worked in the field. 3. He came 
(U night, 4. A lad singing merrUy was passing down the street. 5. The 
moon having risen, we renewed our march. 

154. A phrase is a group of words expressing a meaning, 
but not including a verb and its subject. 

155. No phrase expresses a complete statement, question, or com- 
mand. 

156. Phrases commonly have the use and value of single words. In 
the following sentence : " The King of Persia ruled with ^tviaX. ^Tvs^^'e^v^yfc.V 
the phraae "of Persia" has the use andvaXu© ol \\iei^at^Pw%wsriv.»«sx^ 
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*' with great prudence" is nearly etiuivalent to a single word, for instanoe 
prvdently. 

157. The phrases in most common use are made ap of a 
preposition and a name-word, and are called prepositional 
phrases. 

You have yet to study prepositions, but here is a list for reference, of 
those in most common u»e : about^ above, across, after ^ against, cU, before, 
behind, by^ for, from, in, into, of on, over, through, until, upon, with, and 
without. 

158. Write twenty -one prepositional phrases, introducing each with 
one of the prepositions given above; thus, above the clouds, across the 
bridge, etc. In the following exercises, find eleven prepositional phrases : 

1. He bought a pony for his son. 2. He died in a foreign land and 
among strangers. 3. On the third finger of her right hand she wore a 
ring of pure gold. 4. Over the river they beckon to me. 5. In the middle 
of a great desert stood a temple of marble. 

159. A phrase, used to introduee a sentence or loosely 
joined to the word which the phrase modifies, is set off 
by the comma. 

IBO, Correct the punctuation of the following sentences : 

1. In a magnificent carriage rode the royal family. 2. At the bottom 
of the sea lie the ship and her gallant crew. 3. In his hand he carried a 
gun loaded with duck-shot. 4. We planted the com in long straight rows 
in the middle of the field. 5. Near the window was a bed of flowers. 

XXXVL— Exercises in Phrases. 

161. The name-word that regularly follows a preposition is 
called its object, 

162. Select the prepositional phrases in the following exercises, and 
point out each preposition and its object, remembering that they are often 
separated by other words. 

1. Ours is a country of vast extent. 2. Here is a man in serious trouble. 
8. A river flows through the valley to the sea. 4. Stay with me until 
evening. 6. The mother was anxious about her children. 6. The top <rf 
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the mountain was covered with snow. 7. A tramp from Pittsburgh came 
into our village. 8. After dinner we will walk in the garden. 9. I sat 
where I could hear the roar of a wild and stormy sea. 10. Turks wear 
turbans on their heads. 

163. Fill out the following blanks with appropriate prepositional 

phrases: 

1. Our friends stood . 2. The boys swam . 3. The bird flew 

. 4. A crown was . 5. The book lay . 6. Lions and 

tigers live . 7. The clouds float . 8. We write . 9. The 

hungry children cried . 10. The lesson is a hard one. 

164:. Tell which of the following italicized expressions are clauses, 

and which are phrases : 

1. A man of business. 2. While he waits, I work. 3. They rode through 
the forest, 4 They rode untU they were tired. 5. They rode untU noon. 
6. The house stands on the kUl. 7. This is the place where he died. 8. He 
rested after dinner. 9. We rested after we had eaten our dinner. 10. He 
traveled vfith Ba/murrCs eara'oan, 11. We waited, though we were very 
impatient, 

XXXVIL— Exercises. 

165« Write fifteen sentences, each containing one of the following 
words, modified by a prepositional phrase : maps, come, live, writes, flying, 
aide, comer, end, plenty, troubled, pa/oed, covered, concealed, caught, and 
toaUing. 

166. In the following exercises, find ten sentences, four clauses, and 

twenty prepositional phrases : 

1. We lived in a city by the sea. 3. A traveler from Switzerland sat at 
a table in the comer of the room. 3. When he spoke to me, I answered 
him. 4. We built over our heads a roof of leaves. 5. A young man stood 
by the side of the road. 6. At the end of the street, in a little grove, stood 
a white cottage. 7. Sit in this chair until I return to the room. 8. The 
ship sailed from a harbor in Prance, in the month of May. 9. We reproved 
them only when they disobeyed us. 10. I remember the time when you 
were young. 

107* Change the following italicized words into prepositional phrases 
having the same, or nearly the same, meaning ; thus, 

1. A siher watch = a watch of silver. 

3. A wooden bowl = a bowl of loood. 

8. The qtieen's treasures = the treasvn^^ of tlve que«a. 
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1. Now the wind is blowing. 2. English cutlery is sold here. 3. A 
golden shield hung on the wall. 4. A bronze statue stood on a granite 
pedestal. 5. Over our heads was a leafy covering. 6. Write carefully, 
7. The orator spoke eloquently. 8. I am waiting patiently. 9. Wise men 
consider the future. 10. The army entered the city triumphantly. 11. 
The gipsies* camp is in a beautiful grove. 



XXXVIII. — Analysis, including Phrases. 

168. Model. 

A miner from Australia had discovered, in a narrow valleif, a place 
where pure copper showed itself at the surface of the roch, 

MINER HAD DI9C0VRRED 

a_ in valley 

^m Aastralia la 

[narrow 
PLACE 

I (where) ooppeb showe d it8SI.f 

[pure [at surface 

|the 
[of rock 

Oral analysis of the same. 
This is a complex, declaratiye sentence. 
Subject, miner ; verb-phrase, had discovered ; object, piaoe. 
Miner is modified by a ; and /rom Australia, a preptositional phrase. 
Had discovered is modified by in valley , a prepositional phrase ; and valley is modified 
by a and narrow. 

Place is modified by a, and " where copper shows itself," a clause. 
Conjunction, where: subject, copper; verb, shows ; object, itsetf. 
Copper is modified hj pure, and showed by at surface^ a phrase. 
Surface is modified by tfie aud of rock, a phrase. 
Rock is modified by th^. 

IH9. Analyze the following sentences : 

1. The flag of England fluttered from a tall mast. 2. Although he was 
guilty, he was not punished. 3. Under a tree, stood the white tent of the 
hunters. 4. I have reasoned with him, but he will not listen to my argu- 
ments. 5. While food was cheap, we easily lived on our wages. 6. My 
uncle was proud, though he must have been very poor. 7. In the spring, 
the farmer plants his corn in the warm soil. 8. He must have heard the 
order, though he did not understand it. 9. The chiefs sat in the shade of 
a great tree, and the courier delivered his message to them. 10. We must 
obey the law, or we shall be punished by its oflBLcers. 
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XXXIX.— Introductory. 

170. A. structure is "anything that is 
built." There are four grammatical structures : 
words built of letters, and phrases, clauses^ and 
sentences built of words. Haying learned some- 
thing of the three structures last mentioned, we come now to 
the study of words. 

171. Many thousands of words are used in speaking and 
writing the English language, but they all belong to only nine 
different kinds or classes. 

173, These nine classes of words are called parts of speech, 
because ail correct speech is made by putting them together 
properly. Just so we call the blade, the handle, the rivets, etc., 
the parts of a knife, because they are what the knife is made 
up of. 

17 3. We judge of the class to which a word belongs by what it does 
in connected speech. For instance, it is the business of one great class 
of words to stand as the names of things ; of another, to describe things ; 
of another, to tell what is done ; and of still another, to join words and, 
sentences together. 

The first part of speech to be studied is the iio\iiL« 
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XL.— Name- Words of the First Class. — Nouns. 

174, A noun is a word used us the name of anything.* 
(See 23.) 

Write ten names of boys and girls, ten names of cities, ten names of 
states and conntries, and ten names of things in and about the school-room. 

175, Copy the following sentences, and draw a line under each noun. 

1. The Mississippi rises in Minnesota. 2. Cortes conquered Mexico. 
8. Are Mary and Annie still here ? 4. Paris is in France. 5. Frisk ran 
after Harry, and barked noisily. 

176, */iny word used as a name is a noun. Of course, 
then, names of letters, words, figures and numbers, names of 
things that we never saw, and even names of things that we 
cannot perceive by any of our senses, but can only think about, 
are all nouns. 

■ 

177* Copy the following sentences, filling each blank with a noun, 

and then coimt all the nouns and see if you find twenty-one. 

1. is the first letter of the . 2. When I am hungry I have a 

feeling of . 3. It gives me great to see you. 4. The merciful 

man shall obtain . 5. The of the battle was heard ten miles 

away. 6. Where there is no light there is . 7. Where there is no 

sound there is . 8. Anger is a stormy . 9. " And " is a conjunc- 

tion. 10. Is "lift "a verb? 

178, Give the name of the feeling you have when you are frightened; 
when you are angry ; when you are sad ; when you are happy ; when you 
are hopeful ; when you are ashamed. Can you think about the pain of a 
bee sting, the meanness of a lie, the kindness of your friends, and the un- 
Tiappinefts that follows wrong-doing ? To what class, then, must each of 
these Italicized words belong? 

XLI. — Exercises. 

179, Find forty-two nouns in the following sentences : 

1. Our friends were in great haste. 2. He made a motion with his 
hand. 3. Darkness comes when the night is upon us. 4. We had plenty 

* The word thing is used here and often elsewhere in its broad Bense, tndndixig pa- 
Bona, places, lower animals, and lifeless ol^ects. 
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of trouble. 5. A circle has no end. 6. The distance from Detroit to Ypsi- 
lanti is thirty miles. 7. Can you spell aepa/rate f 8. Envy is the cause of 
much unhappiness. 9. He flew into a terrible passion. 10. Joy cometh 
in the morning. 

11. With his white hair unbonneted the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums. 

13. Z is the last letter in the alphabet. 13. There were seventeen /*s 
on one page of his book. 14 Six is less than nine. 15. For is a word of 
three letters. 16. Eight is two-thirds of twelve. 17. Hundreds of people 
witnessed the scene. 

XLII. — Exercises. 

180. Find the nouns in the following, paragraphs (a number placed 
after a paragraph indicates how many nouns are contained in it) : 

1. When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies» 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. — (20.) 

3. The stars are watching at their posts, 

And raining silence from the sky ; 
And, guarded by the heavenly hosts, 
Earth closes her day- wearied eye. — (7.) 

8. A reign of holy quietness 

Heplaces the tumultuous light, 
And Nature's weary tribes confess 
The caJm beatitude of night : — (7.) 

4. When from the Arctic pit upsteams 

The Boreal fire's portentous glare. 
And, bursting into arrowy streams, 
Hurls horrid splendors on tho air. — (6.) 

5. Walt until to-morrow.— (1.) 6. To-day is Wedneeda.^ .— (9.^ 'X. ^^^ 
friends landed yesterday. — {2.) 
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XLIII. — Exercises. 

181. Find the nouns (indicated as before) in the foUowing poem: 

TUE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

I. 
Between the dark and the daylight. 

When the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a ptiuse in the day's occupations. 

That is known as the Children's Hour.— (8.) 

II. 
I hear in the chamber above me 

The imtter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices low and sweet. — (6.) 

III. 
From my study I see in the lamplight. 

Descending the broad hall-stair. 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Eklith witli golden hair. — (7.) 

IV. 
A whisper, and then a silence, 

Yet I know by their merry eyes, 
They are plotting and planning together 

To take me by surprise. — (4.) 

V. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 
By three doors left unguarded. 

They enter my castle wall. — (6.) 

VI. 
They climb up into my turret, 

O'er the arms and the back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape they surround me. 

They seem to be everywhere. — (4.) 

VII. 
They almost devour mo with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his mouse-tower on the Rhine. — (6.) - • 




And molder in dnst awdj. — (4,) 
—Henry W. LonQfeU'nu. 
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XLIV.— Common and Proper Nouns. 

, 1 82. Some noans belong to all things of the same kind ; thns, the 
name hay belongs to all male childien, but each boy has also a name of 
his own, g^ven to him to distinguish him from other boys. 

183. Common means '* belonging to many/' and proper 
means "one's own"; therefore, 

184. A name belonging to all persons or things of the same 
kind is called a coifinwn noun ; and 

185. A name that has been given to one person or thing to 
distinguish it from others of the sam^kind is called a proper 
noun. 

186., A proper noun should begin with a capital letter, 

187. Write thirty common, and thirty proper nouns, observing this 
rule for capitals. 

] 88. Copy the following sentences, correcting all mistakes in capitals 
and in punctuation, and find seven common and nine proper nouns : 

1. many beggars throng the streets of rome 2. my Brother harry lives 
in the city of Chicago 3. the name of yonder beantiful star is venus 4. 
the missouri flows between nebraska and iowa 5. motley and irving 
were historians. 

189. A collective noun is one Which, in the singular 
number, denotes a group of persons or things, as multitude, 
crowd, regiment, etc. 

190. In the following exercises find, in all, twenty-seven nouns, and 
point out nine collective nouns. How many of the twentj-aeven nouns 
are proper ? 

1. The society held its annual meeting in June. 2. A conmiittee re- 
ported upon the facts in the case. 3. The nation was oppressed by taxes. 
4. Our club meets once a week. 5. A horde of barbarians next attacked 
Rome. 6. William carried his conquering banners into Britain. 7. The 
angry mob held the street against a regiment of soldiers. 8. A score of 
blunders were made in our first attempt. 9. Willie was the best scholar 
in his class. ^0. What is an island ? 
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XLV.— Nouns Difficult to Recognize. 

{This Lesson may be omitted untU Beview,) 

191. Words that usually belong to other parts of speech 
may be nouns. Here aie examples: 

1. His book treats of the goody the beautiful, and the true, (These 
words anf Qsuallj adjectives, but are nouns in this sentence. They are. 
liiJiMfj equivalent to goodness, beavty, and truth.) 

2. One draw in the bridge was left open. 8. The fellow had invented 
a new dodge, (Draw and dodge are usually verbs.) 

4. Since then he has been sane enough. 5. Until now we have been 
contented. (Then and now are usually adverbs.) 

102. NoTB.-~Bemember that the nse of a word in the sentence in which ycu find U^ 
dctermineB its classiflcation. Whenever any word wholly lays aside its ordinary proper- 
ties and does the work of another part of speech, it should be regarded and parsed as 
one of that other part of speech. 

193* Point out twenty-two nouns in the following exercises : 

1. Now is the accepted time. 2. I took a walk by the canal. 3. We 
made a quick run to London. 4. He has been quiet until now. 5. A 
better time is coming ; until then be patient. 6. I would not engage ^n a 
wrestle with such a man. 7. We were alone on the deep. 8. Is he afraid 
in the dark ? 9. Ring out the old, ring in the new. 10. He visits me every 
now and then. 11. Come to-morrow, or the next day. 12. What shall be 
the lot of such a man in the hereafter ? 

XL VI. —Noun-Phrases. 

194:. How many words do you find in each of the following names? 

1. Christopher Columbus. 2. Benjamin Franklin Butler. 8. Anna 
Amelia Stone. 4. General Jackson. 5. Senator Lamar. 6. President 
Hayes. 7. Mr. Jones. How many words are there in your own name? 
How many in your father's name ? 

195. A noun-phrase is two or more words which, taken 
together, form a name. 

Our names, for instance, are made up of a family name, and the name 
or names given us by our parents or friends. 

190* Sometimes a noun phrase is made \ip ol «l li^TCi^. ^tA ^ \s^<:^^^S;:^^lk 
wcMcd orphnae; for example, Charles fke Bold, 'i. Eduaxd 1>\a Ciw4ww^ 
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8. Peter the Hermit. 4 The Prince ef Walee. 6. The Duke of MM' 
borough. Q. The Ghdf of JHexieo, 7. Webeter^e Dictionary. 8. The .^. 
lish Channel. 10. The Independent Beaders. 10. This 8(017 is called 
'* Never be Weary in WeU-^ioing." Any group of words used as the name 
of a person or thing, may be called a noun-phrase. 

197* Nearly all noon-phrases are proper names^ and the 
main words in them must begin with capitals. 

198* Copy the following noun-phrases, correcting all mistakes in the 

use or non-use of capitals : 

1. george Washington. 2. general sherman. 8. william the conqueror. 
4 henry the fourth. 5. the maid of Orleans. 6. straits of magellan. 7. 
the soldier's monument. 8. barnes's brief history. 9. richard The lion- 
hearted. 10. the bridge of sighs. 11. Pope's essay on man. 12. the acts 
of the apostles. 18. mr. Jeremiah L thompson. 

XLVII. — Abbreviations— Punctuation— Capitals. 

199. An abbreviation is a shortened word; for instance, 
Mr. for Mister or Master ; Esq. for Esquire; P.O. for Post 
Office ; U.S. for United States ; Mich, for Michigan ; do. for 
ditto ; and hu. for bushel. 

200. An abbreidation should always be followed by a 
period., 

201. The name of a person or thing addressed, to- 
gether with its modifiers, should be set off by commobs ; 
thus, 

W^l, Harry, will you now obey tne f 
Workingtnen of London, I address tnyseif to you. 

202. */i quotation (Less. III.) should be set off by com- 
m^as ; and, when it is a complete sentence, it should begin 
ivith a capital letter ; as, 

The fanner* say, **W7ien the geese fly, look out for rain.** 

203* Searings and titles of pieces are usually printed 
^ capitcHs, and emphatic words lYiay be -put in italies. 
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204. Copy the following 4eim£oe8, conecting all fiiults in ponctn- 
ation and in the nse of capitals^ ""'^JWnliHinfl' ^^** ihiiiiifi Him noun- 
phrases: 

1. A channing village stands at the foot of a mountain in a lovely val- 
ley 2. the savages knelt at the feet of colomhns 8. we soon entered the 
gulf of Venice 4. in the foiests of australia many strange animals are 
found 6. do yon know the story of mary queen of scotts 6. is the island 
of Corsica in the mediterranean sea 7. my hrother Joseph lives in pittsburg 
8. o sir i am only a poor man 9, mr peter 1 sprague lives in ntica n y 

205. Copy the following sentences, properly separating, numbering, 
capitalizing, and punctuating tbem. Put a period after each number. 

i am sorry for you -are you willing to answer me seven' strong horses 
could not draw such a load have you ever seen a giraffe when he is sony i 
will for^ve him come in the afternoon and bring your friends with you in 
what countries do lions live tell me my friends have I in any way deceived 
you csesar cried help me cassius or I sink he had little money but he had 
many friends we are constantly annoyed by insects reptiles and wild beasts 
of every conceivable kind. 

206. NoTB TO THB TiACHmL—PapUs Bhoold very frequently be reqnired to pnt 
their exerclBes in letter-fonn. Ahnost any written exercise may be dated, addressed to 
the teacher in a few introductory words, and properly sobsciibed and directed. Such 
practice is as good as any, for the mechanical part of the work. Of txinrse there should 
also be frequent exercises in the composition of real correspondence. The following is 
an example of a kind of work that may be made very useful. 



XLVIIL— Exercise in Letter- Writing. 

207. Pupils should study carefully the form of the following letter, 
and then write it in class, from dictation. Especial attention should be 
given to capitals^ punctuation, form and place of date, address, subscrip- 
tion, indenting of paragraphs, etc. 

PiTTBBUKGH, May 6, 1879. 
Master Samuel M. Johnson, 
213 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

My dear Schoolmate : 

Our teacher read us a story to^ay which 
I think I wHl repeat to you in this letter. Here it is : 

One morning an enraged coimtryman came to Mr. Mason's store, with 
Tery angry looks. He left his team in the street, and had a «tA^l ^^v^Sav 
his hand. 

-Mr. Mamm,"8aSd the angry man, " 1 boxigXA a ipK^^ ^t \«ScsnR^>M8i» 
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in yoar store, and when I got home Xh&y were more then half wahiate ; 
end that is the joong rillain I bought them oC pointing to John. 

^ John/' seid Bir. M.. "did you seU this man walnuts for natm^;8?" 

** No, sir,** was the ready answer. 

" Indeed 70a did/' cried the ooontiTman, s^ more enraged. . 

** Now look here/' said John ; "if 70a had taken the trouble to weigh 
four nntmegs, you would have found that I ffove you the walnuts." 

*' Oh, you gave them to me, did you? " 

** Yes, sir ; I threw in a handfioQ for the children to crack," sud John, 
laughing at the same time. 

The man looked ashamed, and was silent for a moment. Then he said/ 

" Well, well, the next time I will step and weigh, before blaming any 



one. 



This story Is called ** Stop and Weigh It/' and you can find it in a book 
called " Morals and Manners." When you write, tell me what you think 
of it. 

Please let me hear firom you soon. 

A am your friend and former schoolmate, 

Habbt N. Brown. 

Having written the foregoing letter from dictation, underline all nouns, 
and point out five noun- phrases in the body of the letter. Tell which 
nouns, are common and which are proper. 



XLIX.— Gender, Person, and Number of Nouns. 

208* A few nouns mark the sex of the person or thing represented by them« as male 
«fr female. Sach noans are said to have gender, and may be called gender-fumru. 

Qender-noims that represent male beings are said to be in the masenline gender, and 
tliose that represent female beings are in the feminine gender. 

Most gender-noons are in pairs, as follows : 

man, woman. boy, girl. brother, sister. 

coant, countess. uncle, aunt. bachelor, maid. 

tiger, tigress. husband, wife. he-goat, she-goat. 

But a few of them are words used always to denote one of the sexes ; as, Mary, Annie, 
Thomas, John, Alice, etc. 

The name of the person speaking is said to be in the first person ; the name of tiie 
person or thing spoken to, in the second person ; and the name of whatever is spoken 
of, in the third person ; thus, 

1st person : I, John, saw these things, 
id person : Fiato, thou reasonest weU. 
8d person: We]oYeouT/Hends. 
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KoTB.— dofar as nouns Are concerned, gender and person are of no importance, and 
need not be mentioned in parsing them. 

309. A noun representing one person or thing is in the 
singular number ; a noun representing two or more persons 
or things is in the pluraZ number. 

210. Form the plurals of the following nouns, by adding a to each : 

Sorse, dog, dock, chimney y cow, pencil, page, turkey, hook, fire, itage, 
monkey, pen, star, cameo, money, cloud, letter, folio, judge, 

211. Turn to " The Children's Hour " (181), and among the fifty-three 
nouns find eleven in the plural nimiber. 

312. Nearly all nouns have two forms^ one for the singular 
and one for the plural number. 

313. The plural number of a noun is regularly formed by 
adding s to the singular. All plurals called for in 210, above, 
are made in this way. To this rule there are three classes of 
exceptions. 

314. FiBST Exception. — Twenty-nine nouns form their 
plurals irregularly ; these are : 

Brother, brethren or brothers; beef, beeves; calf, calves; child, children; 
die (a cube used in gaming), dice; elf, elves ; foot, feet; goose, geese; 
half, halves; knife, knives; leaf, leaves; life, lives; loaf, loaves; louse, 
Uce; mouse, TTiie^/ mAx^msn; ox, oxen; ]^imy, pence or pennies; pea, 
pease or peas; self, selves; shelf, shelves; staff, staves or staffs; sheaf, 
sheaves; thief, thi&oes; tooth, teeth; wharf, wharves or wharfs; wife, 
towes; wolf, wokes; woman, vxmien, 

315. Second Exception. — Nouns ending in ch, s, sh, x, or 
2f, and those ending in o after a consonant (except the list given 
at the bottom of the page),* add es to form their plurals ; as, 
church, churches; kiss, kisses; dish, dishes ; fox, foxes ; vol- 
cano, volcanoes. 

* Albino, canto, domino, daodccimo, fresco, halo, lasso^memento^ <^\»M^^\^^K!b!^^ 
portioo, proviso, quarto, salvo, sirocco, solo, BtUetto, lyio^ oxA «mo^ «N«u 

3 
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216. ThibI) Exception. — Nouns ending in y after a con- 
sonant change y into ies to form their plurals ; as, baby, la- 
bies; lady, ladies; daisy, daisies. 

^17* Write the ploials of the following noans : 

ffouse, chOd, tax, cherry, princess, pvUey, lily, lady, road, handkercMtf, 
berry, fife, valley, journey, cameo, church, octaw, fox, cargo, zero, potato, 
volcano, baby, donkey, calf grotto, turkey, solo, couch, reef, money, leaf, 
jockey, cockney, 

218. NoTB.— Prepare the for^^ing exerdses in some each way as thefoUowing, 
thus careftilly testing each word. JSbuM.— This is not one of the twenty-nine irregolar 
nouns. It does not end in ch, s, shy a;, or z, nor in o or y after a consonant ; therefore its 
plural mast he formed by adding only s; thus, houses. Child.— This is one of the 
twenty-nine irregular noons, and its plural is ehUdren, CfnUeh.—Tbla noun ends in di, 
and therefore forms its plural in ss ; thus, crutches. Vofcaru).— This noun ends in o after 
a consonant, and is not one of the exceptions (see 215) ; therefore it adds es to form its 
plural ; thus, volcanoes. Locfy.— This noun ends in y after a consonant ; therefore it 
changes y to iM to form its plural ; thus, ladies. Cameo.— This noun falls under none 
of the exceptions, therefore it forms its plural ins; thus, cameos. Zero. — ^This noun 
ends Id o after a consonant, hut is one of the excepted words (see 216), and therefore its 
plural is regularly formed ; thus, zeros. 



L.— Exceptional Facts about Number. 

(To be omitted until Beview.) 

219. A few noons are always singular in form, bat may be either 
singular or plural in fact. Among these are, deer, sheep, ewine, grouse, 
salmon, vermin, heathen, etc. , 

220. Some nouns are always plural in form, but are more firequentiy 
singular than plural, in effect ; as, means, species, series, news (yerj seldom 
used as a plural), ethics, politics, mathematics, etc. 

221* Some nouns that have both the singular and the plural form are 
sometimes used in the singular with a plural meaning? ; as, fish, fowl, her- 
rin^, cannon, shot, etc., and a few are plural both in form and in fieust ; 
as, cmnals, boioels, breeches, dregs, entrails, pantaloons, scissors, shears, tongs^ 
clothes, measles, etc. 

222. Many foreign nouns retain their original plurals; as, nebula, 
ndmla; phenomenon, pA^wowew a ; memorandum, memoranda; datum. 
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data; axis, (ikt^4; radias, radU; bandit, banditti; etc. Sach plurals are 
' best learned from the dictionary. 

223* Gompoand noons — that is, noons made op of two or more words 
joined together — ^form their pi orals by varying the principal word ; as, 
oot-pooring, orU-pauringa ; eye-tooth, eye-teeth ; father-in-law, fathers-in- 
Imp; coort-martial, courts-martial; thoogh knight-templa/r and nouns 
compoonded with man and tooman form their plorals by varying both 
parts of the compoond word ; thos, knights-templars, men-servants, tDomen" 
gingers. 

224. Bot when the words forming a compoond noon are so closely 
joined that the whole most be known before the meaning can be made 
oot, the s most be added at the end; as, ronaway, runaways; tooch-me- 
not, touch-me-nots; lie-abed, lie-abeds, etc. 

225. Compoond noons ending in fvl form their plorals regolarly, by 
adding s at the end of the word ; thos, spoonfol, spoonfuls; pailful, pail- 
fuls, etc. 

226. Letters and figores form their plurals by adding an apostrophe 
(')and an s; thos. There are two «'s in "feeble"; Write five 9*8 and 
two 4's. 

227* Select the noons in the following sentences/ and give the nom- 
ber of each, remembering that one cannot always jodge of the nomber of 
a noon by its form. 

1. A deer is a beaotiful animal. 2. Deer are always found in this forest. 
3. The sheep are in the pasture. 4. Sevei^l swine ware about the door. 
5. How like a swine he acts. 6. The sheep is a useful animal. 7. A new 
species of grass grows in our garden. 8. The news is unfavorable. 9. The 
gallows is already built. 10. The wild-fowl are gathering in great flocks. 
11. At this time of the year the herring come northward. 12. They de- 
stroyed the town with shot and shell. 13. Mathematics was his favorite 
stody. 14 Is this man a heathen ? 

228* Write the plurals of the following nouns, referring to your dic- 
tionary if you need its help ; basis, analysis, crisis, focus, radius, oasis, 
cherub, seraph, index, handful, cupful, man-cook, mother-in-law, housetop, 
tatUetale, hang&r-on, summons, axis, phenomenon, and cactus. 

It it correct to say " The moth is a specie of mBeiC\.1** ^^^^^ \i^\»\ 
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LL— The Plural of a Title and a Name. — Exercises.^ 

239. When a noun-phrase confiists of a title and a name, it 
is better to vary the title only, in forming its plural ; thus. Miss 
Brown, the Misses Brown j Doctor Langley, the Drs. Langley; 
Mr. Jones, the Messrs. Jones. 

230* Write the plurals of the following noon-phnsea. Miss Saun- 
ders, Miss Jackson, Doctor Wilson. 

231. Write the following sentences, changing the nnmber of every 
Buhject, and making all needful changes in other words ; thus. 

The pen lies on the table. The pens lie an the table, 

Hie birds are flying. The bird is fljfing. 

1. Camels carry great burdens. 2. Sharks have sharp teeth. 8. A boy 
is playiug in the garden. 4 My knife is sharp. 5. The ships sail slowly. 
6. Lions are fierce beasts. 7. The leopard has a spotted skin. 8. Serpents 
creep upon the ground. 9. A volcano sends up fire and smoke. 10. Bal- 
loons rise in the air. 11. A fish has fins and scales. 12. The eagle flies 
swiftly. 13. A pencil is sometimes used in writing. 14. My sword has a 
sharp edge. 15. The lady sits in her carriage. 

LIL— The First Four Constructions.— Parsing. 

232. You have already learned that the sentence is one of 
the four grammatical structures, and that a structure is " any- 
thing that is buUt " (170). 

233. Of course, every word used in building a sentence has 
some part to perform in expressing the thought. N"ow, this 
part that any word performs — this work that it does — is called 
its construction; for instance, in 

Willie struck his brother with a eane^ 

the constmctioD of the noun WUlie is " subject of a verb," that of brother 
is " object of a verb/* and that of cane '* object of a preposition." Construc- 
tion means " building together/' and when we ask for the constmction of 
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a word we mean, " How is it built in, or together, with other words to 
express the thought ? ** 

234. Tell the construction of each noun in the following sentences : 
1. Herschel was a great astronomer. 2. The French settled Canada. 

3. My grandfather walks with a staff 4. Columbus landed at San Sal- 
vador. 

235. The noun has eight distinct constructions (or uses) 
in connected speech. You have already learned to recognize 
four of these, and are supposed to know the construction of 
a noun when it is (1) the subject of a verb, (2) the object 
of a verb, (3) the attribute'Compl^ment of a verb, or 
(4) the object of a preposition, 

336, .Parsing is an orderly statement of whatever is gram- 
matically of interest concerning a word. 

r 

2237* Order of parsing a noun or a noun-phrase : (1) common or 
proper ; (2) singular or plural ; (3) case (if possessive, see 263) ; and (4) 
construction. 

238. Models. 

JLard Byron wrote his Curse of Minerva at Athens, . 

(a.) Lord Byron is a noan-phrase, singular, and the subject of the verb lorote. 
(6.) Curse qfJURneroa is a noun-phrase, singular, and the object of the verb wrote, 
(e.) Athene is a proper noon, singolar, and the object of the preposition at. 

Venice is a beautiful city, 

(d,) Venice is a proper nonn, singular, and the subject of the verb is. 

(e..) CUy is a common nonn, singular, and the attribute-complement of the verb is. 

Tlie ntoh had already been driven from, the streets. 

(f.) Mob is a collective noun, singular, and the subject of the verb-phrase had been 
driven* 

iff.) Streets is a common noon, plural, and the object of the preposition /rom. 

2239. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns and noun- 
phrases: 

1. In the comer stood a clock. 2. The hunter shot a wolf. 3. This 
fiinner drives a fine team. 4. A i)Owerful horse carried the colonel into 
bftttle. 5. These men were strangers. 6. Yovli neV^t^x ^»fc\Q& ^ ^gas^ 
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friend to jon. 7. The boy became a man. S; A majesde oak threw its 
dark shadow over the field. 9. The andience applauded the lecturer. 
10. Sir Charles Young was the manager of the new railroad. 11. Thomas 
L. Brown has deserted his regiment. 12. The thief has probably been 
caught. 18. Have you read the Essay on Man ? 



LI 1 1. — The First Four Constructions.— Parsing, etc. 

240. Remember that the subject may follow the verb (30) or be found 
between the parts of a verb-phrase (104). 

241. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns* 

1. Behind the carriage walked three guardsmen. 2. At the gate stood 
a sturdy sentinel. 3. Has Mary finished her work ? 4. Did Peter catch 
these birds ? 5. Did Anne recite her lesson ? 6. In the garden, stands a 
mighty oak. 

242. Remember that objects and attribute-complements are some- 
times placed before their verbs (83). 

243. Analyze the following sentences, and give the construction of 
each name-word : 

1. Who is he ? 2. Whom did you see? 3. What did they want? 4. 
Which i6 the queen? 5. Whom have you invited? 6. What is the 
trouble ? 

{The remainder of this lesson map be omitted untU Review.) 

344. Some verbs take two objects, one direct and the 
other indirect. The indirect object is usuallj equiyalent to a 
prepositional phrase; thus. 

They offered me (indirect object) empl&yment (direct object). 
Here the indirect object ms is nearly equivalent to the phrase to me. 

245. Models in Parsing. 

I paid the man his money m 

(a ) M(xn is a nonn, singular, and the indirect object of the yetbpaid. 
(6.) Jfon^ is a noiin, singular, and the direct object of the verb jMkf. . 
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246. Model in Analysis. 

NoTB.— Write the direct objC&t above tlie indirect. 

Tlie teae/ter promised hei* jtupila a holiday, 

HOUDAT 

Teaohbb Fboxibed [a^ 

lUie PUFILB 

[her 

247. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns : 

1. We gave the young man a letter of recommendation. 2. The tailor 
made my son a coat. 3. Forgive your friends their faults. 4 I asked the 
boy his name. 5. Experience taught us a good lesson. 

LIV. — Fifth Construction of the Nount 

{To be omitted urUil Review. 

248* A noun may be iJie evJbject of an infinitive; thus, 

1. He ordered his servant to return. 

2. He commands the princess to kneel. 

249. NoTB.— An infinitive mayor may not have a separately expressed sabject; 
thus, I came to visit you. In this sentence the infinitive to visit is without a subject, 
aithoogh it refers in a general way to /, the subject of the sentence in which it stands. 
In the sentences given above, each infinitive has a separately expressed subject ; that is, 
it is the servant who is to return^ and the princess who Is to perform the act of kneeling. 

250* Sometimes the infinitive follows, and limits a noun which is not 
its subject ; thus, 

1. Summer is the time to visit Italy. 

2. I have a right to control you. 

Here time is not what toill visit, nor is right what will do the act of con- 
trolling ; therefore these words are not subjects of the infinitives which 
follow them. 

251. NoTB.— The sabject of an infinitive is that which is to do the act or be affected 
by the condition which the infinitive expresses. 

2522* The infinitive, taken with its subject, usually forms the object 
of a verb ; thus, 

1. He directed the guard to retreat. 
2p We asked the boy to hol^ out \iox^. 
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Here guard and bojf (sabjecta of the infinitives), witb to reireai and to 
hold, form the objects of the verbs directed wj^ asked. In other words, 
not gtiard and boy, but guard to retreat and boy to hold^ are the objects 
directed and aeked, 

258. It shonld be remembered that the infinitive often lacks its usual 
sign to, especially when it follows hid, dare, let, make (meaning to eavse), 
need, see, feel, and hear, 

254. Model in Analysis and Parsing. 

They eotnpelied the guard to ettrrender, 

ThST CoMPSLLKD GUABO to 8X7BBXNDEB 

[the 

Oral analysis of the same : 

Subject, they ; verb, compelled ; object, guard to ntrrender, an infinitive with its 
sabject. 

Guard is modified by the. 

Guard is a collective noun, singular, the subject of the infinitive to surrender. 

Parse the italicized words in the following sentences : 

1. We saw the *Ai^/take the tcatch. 2. The teacher told the tufps to 
study tlieir lessons. 3. We advised the citizens to keep their gfuns. 4. 
Captain Luce implored the Indians to spare the toomen and children. 
4. The stranger asked a policeman to protect him. 



LV. — Sixth Construction of the Noiin. 

355. A noun may be a inodifier of afiMher noun 
or pronoun ; thus, the soldiefs horse ; CanOta, the sculptor, 

356. There are two ways in which one HOnn may modify 

another. 

I. By showing ownership or possession / as, Harry's hat, 
the carpenter^ s hammer. In these expressiohs, . the possessive 
nouns Hairy's and carpenter's, plainly modify the nouns 
hat and hammer. 

II. By apposition. Apposition means "placing by or 
near." A noun used to modify a preceding tioun or pronoun 
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meaning the same person or tMng^ is said to be in apposition 
with it ; for instance, in 

My brother, the lawyer, is visiting me, 

it is plain that lawyer modifies or describes brother, and that 
both nouns represent the same person. 

257. Models in Analysis and Parsing. 

Carl HintZf an artist from Geneva, manufactures bronze eloehs, 

Cabl Hintz Manuvaotubes Clocks 

artist [broDze 

l^m Geneva 

(a.) Cart Hinlz is a proper nonn-phrase, singular, and snbject of the verb manu' 
factures. 

0.) Artist is a common noon, singular, modifying the subject, and in apposition 
with it. 

258. Sometimes a name-word aids in completing the meaning of a 
verb, and, at the same time, stands in apposition, with its object ; thus, 

Hard study made this man a scholar, 

Studt Mads Man I scholar 

[hard [this [a 

Oral analysis of the same : 
Subject, study ; verb, made ; object, man. 
Study is modified by hard. 

Man is modified by this and scholar^ a noun in apposition which also aids in com- 
pleting the verb m,ade. 
Scholar is modified by a. 

(a.) Man is a common noun, singular, and the object of the verb made, 
(b,) Scholar is a common noun, singular, modifying man and in apposition with it. 
It idso aids in completing the meaning of the verb made. 

259. Analyze the following sentences and parse all nouns : 

1. Thomas Brown (noun-phrase), the color-bearer, perished in battle. 

5. Jerry, the tinker, carries a pack upon his back. 3. My friend, the old 
professor, walked with a hickory staff. 4. Harold, the leader of the Saxons, 
was slain in the first skirmish. 5. I live with my brother, the lawyer. 

6. They made Mr. Johnson secretary of the meeting. 7. The Israelites 
chofiie Saul king. 

260. «4 noun in apposition and its modifiers, should 
be set off by commas from the rest of tKe seuteivc^^* 
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268* Copy the list of nouns under 217, writing opposite each its pos- 
sessive case, its plural number, and its possessive plural, making four 
columns; thus, 

Biognlar Number. Possessive Singular. Plural Number. Possessive Plural. 
house house's houses hmbses* 

lady Iddy^s ladies ladie^ 

cameo cameo*s cameos cameoi^ 

269. Deal in the same way with the twenty-nine nouns under 214. 



LVII. — Possessive Case. — Exercises. 

270. Copy the following exercises, correcting all mistakes in forming 
possessive cases. Consider carefully the number of each noun, and see 
whether its possessive case has been formed according to the rules. 

MoDiiLs FOR Recitations. 

(a.) •A boys* coat;** "boy^ should be written "bo^s^ because it is a 
singular possessive which must be formed by adding to the noun })oy an 
apostrophe followed by an s, 

(&.) " Willis' Poems ; " WiUi^ should be written Willises because it is a 
singular possessive which must be formed by adding to the noun Willis an 
apostrophe followed by an s. 

(c.) " Boy's coats are sold here ;" hay's should be written boy^ because 
it is a plural possessive which should be formed by adding an apostrophe 
only to the plural noun boys, 

1. A boys' coat. 2. Willis' Poems. 3. Boy *s coats are sold here. 4. A 
childs cloak. 5. James' book. 6. Thomas' knife. 7. Fritz' books. 8. A 
ladies bonnet. 9. A ladies' bonnet. 10. A babies' carriage. 11. A babie's 
carriage. 12. Arthur's pencil. 13. Henrys' slate. 14. He deals in lady^s 
shoes. 15. This cities* streets are wide. 16. Our countries' laws must be 
obeyed- 17. Mens' opinions differ. 18. This is an eagles* nest. 19. They 
stole the blacksmiths' hf^mmer. 20. He was paid for a weeks' work. 



LVIIL— Possessive Cases.— Exercises. 

271* Change the following groups of words, without altering their 
meaning, into expressions each containing a nouxi m^^ ^50?«R«Ri^^ ^saaft^ 
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MODKLB FOB WrITIHO THESE RlKWMHML 

(a.) A coAt belonging to Harry = BMtry'a ooftt. 

(&.) The capital of Belgium = Belgium's ca|dtaL 

(e.) A store belonging to Jones = Jones's store. 

(d.) Shoes suitable for ladies = Ladies' shoes. 

1. The nest of an eagle. 2. The nests of the eagles. 8. Gloves suitable 
for gentlemen. 4. A -convention of teachers. 5. The song of a rolHn. 
6. The songs of the robins. 7. The love of a mother. 8. The courage of 
our &thers. 9. The triumph of truth. 10. The results of two campaigns. 
11. The results of a campaign. 12. The stone of a cherry. 13. The stones 
of the cherries. 14. The wish of a citizen. 15. The products of the vaU 
leys. 16. A store belonging to Mr. Steams. 17. The prescription of a 
physician. 18. An algebra written by Professor Perkins. 19. Stories 
written by Dickens. 20. A farm owned by Mr. Mills. 



LIX.— Noun-Phrases in the Possessive Case. 

273. Xoun-phrases take th^ sign of the possessive 
ease upon ths last icord. 

273. Change the following groups of words, without altering the 
meaning, into expressions each containing a noun-phrase in the possesBiye 



1. The life of General Winfield Scott. 2. Tlie works of Thomas Car- 
lyle. 3. The reign of Edward the Confesgor. 4 The zeal of Peter the 
Hermit. 5. The wives of Henry the Eighth. 6. The source of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 7. The republics of South America. 8. The shores of 
Lake Michigan. 

274. A noun and its modifier in apposition take the 

sign of the possessive case upon the last noun ; thus, 

^^ • 

This is Jones, the grocer's, wagon. 

275. To show Joint ownership, put the sign of the pos- 
sessive upon the name of the owner last mentioned ; thus, 

^ A store owned jointly by Smith & Johnson = Smith & Johnson's store. 
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276. To show separate ownership, put the name of 
each owner in the possessive ease; thus, 

A store by Smith, and another owned by Johnson = Smith's and John- 
son's stores. 

277. Notice that the possessive case does not always express owner- 
ship, but sometimes only fitness or source ; as when we say " ladies' gloves," 
meaning "gloves^ or suitable for ladies," or " Smith & Wesson's guns," 
meaning " guns made by Smith & Wesson." 

278. Change the following groups of words into expressions having 
the same meaning, bat containing nouns or noun-phrases in the possessive 
case: 

1. Boots and shoes made by Burt & Co. 2. Cloaks suitable for ladies. 
8. A mill belonging to Jones, Henderson & Brown. 4. Books, some of 
them belonging to Annie and some to Susan. 5. Pistols manufactured by 
Dodd & Wright. 6. A grammar written by Reed and Kellogg. 7. An 
arithmetic written by Professor Peck, and one written by Mr. Fish. 

LX.— More about the Possessive Case. 

279. What is the difference in meaning between 

•* The king's palaces " and " The kings' palaces " ? 

" My brother's books " and *' My brothers' books "? 

'♦ The eagle's nest " and " The eagles' nest " ? 

" Brown and Wilson's farms" and " Brown's and Wilson's farms"? 

" Day and Martin's blacking" and " Day's and Martin's blacking"? 

280. The apostrophe and the s are not always a sign of the possessive 
case. They are used also in forming the plurals of letters and figures (see 
226). 

281. Copy the following sentences, correcting all errors in the forma 
tion of plurals and possessive cases : 

1. Thomas Browns book store is on Seventh street. 2. Childrens cloaks 
are sold here. 3. Shoe's neatly repaired here. 4. I drove a nail with a 
shoemakers hammer. 5. They sat by the rivers side. 6. He mourned a 
brothers death. 7. The gardener did two day's work in one. 8. His 
fathers misfortune's greatly troubled him. 9. This is Garence* hafe, 
10. Have you read Pierce' grammar ? 
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282* In writing, it is best to make no exoeptioDS to the role (263) 
for adding an apostrophe and an « to form the possessive cases of sing^ular 
noons. Write " Perkins's algebra," *• Douglass's speeches," " Dickens's 
works," etc. In some cases the added syllable is very difficult to pronounce, 
and it may be dropped in speaking ; thus, '* Acbilles's arms," " righteons- 
ness's sake," pronounced Achillea* arms and righUousnestt sake. 

283. NoTK.— OofMrt«ne«* sakfy and one or two similar expressions, seem to be quite 
exceptional, though it must be admitted that the general tendency towards simplicity 
in word-form:* is working in the direction of catting off tiie » from the possessives of 
singular nouns ending in an «-sound. 



LXL— Parsing of Nouns in the Sixth Construction. 

284* Models in Pabsing and ANAiiYsis. 

(a.) Neweomb Jt Endieott*s store faces Monument Square, 

Stobb Faces Mohitxknt Squakb 

[Neweomb & Endicotf s 

Neweomb 4b Endicotfs is a noun-phrase, in the singular number and posseasiye case. 

It is a modifier of store. 

(5.) I consulted Webster's and Worcester's dictionaries* 

I CONSULTBO DlOnOlTABISS 

Webster's (and) Worcester's 
Webster^s and Worcester's are proper noims, in the singular nunber and possessive 
case. They modify dic^ionarfe*. 

285. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nonns : 

1. He was paid for a week's work. 2. General Porter's brigade charged 
the enemy's infantry. 3. The captain's son carried his father's sword. 
4. Caspar, the lion-tamer, entered the leopard's cage. 5. Hall & Taylor's 
factory stands by WiUard's store. 

'^^^^■^The Seventh Construction of the Noun. 

86. Whatever modifies a verb may be said to be adverbial. 

•na \\' ^^^^ ^^^ ^® ^^ adverbial word, that is, it 
ymo ify a ^^j.^. ^^^ example, "He waited B,week:' "We 
i^Jked a miUv 
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In tliese sentences toeek and mile are not objects ; they do not tell what 
we waited and what we walked, but, like true adverbs ( 673 ), they answer 
the questions, " How long?" and " How for?" 

288* Nouns used this way usually, but not always, express time or 
distance. Be careful not to mistake a noun used adverbially for the object 
of a verb. 

289* MoDBL IN Analysis and Pabsing. 

We waited three months in Corinth, 

Wa Watted 

months | three 
in Corinth 

Months is a common noon, singular, and an adverbial word modifying the verb 
waited. 

290* Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns. Distin- 
guish carefully between objects and nouns used adverbially. (A few of the 
noons used adverbially are italicized). 

1. The traveler rode a gray horse. 2. The traveler rode all night. 3. 
We slept an hour. 4. I drove a powerful team. 5. I drove seven miles. 
6. Our friends came yesterday. 7. His employer pays him a dollar a day. 
8. The regiment advanced a mile. 9. He had fasted three days. 10. J 
will see you to-morrow, 

LXIII. — Further about the Seventh Construction. 

(To be omitted until Review,) 

291. Nouns in the seventh construction may modify ad- 
jectives, verbals, and adverbs as well as verbs. When a noun 
directly modifies any word except a name-word, it is used ad- 
verbially. Here are examples for analysis and parsing. Parse 
all italicized words. 

The rihhon is an inch wide, (How wide ?) 

BiBBON la Wn>B 

[tti6 [inch 

[an 

1. "There came a gallant merchant ship, full sail to Plymouth Bay*' 
2, He waited a great deal more patiently tliBiii \. ^q>^ \£l\^^ •nvArt^ 
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patiently f) 8. We traveled all night long. (We wBltedhow longf) 4 
The hoys study an hour every ef>ening, 5. He died nineteen years ago. 
Ua Dqed 

iyears 
Ipineteen 

6. Henry watched the clouds all day long. 

Habbt Watchbd GuKTsa 

[long 
[day 

7. He works nt^^^^ and rests in the daytime. 8. Her children do not care 
a rush for her. 9. The lake is seven mUes long. 10. My shoes are two 
sizes too large. 11. We w^aited a little while. 12. He had things his own 
way. 

LXIV. — Eighth Construction of the Noun. 

293. A noun may be independent. 

293. Names used in exclamation, and names of persons 
earnestly addressed, are independent. 

294. NoTB.— When the name of the pereon addressed is nsed merely to indicate 
who Ih meant by thou or you, it is a noun in apposition (sixth constraction) ; thus. 

You, Annie, may now recite. 

295. Independent words stand by themselves; they are 

never modifiers of other words, though they may themselves 

be modified. 

290. Models in Analysis and Pabsing. 

(Separate independent words from the rest of the sentence.) 
(a.) Faith, Hopct and Love, your time abide. 

Faith hope (and) love 
(You) Abidb Tm 

[your 

FaUh^ Hope, and Lov^. are proper nouns, singular, and independent by addrefl& 

(6.) The hills of yew England! how proudly they rise, 

hUl8 
the 
of New England 

Thet Rise 

[proudly 
[how 

Wis is a coramon noun, plural, and Independent by exclamation. 

New Etigland Is a noun-phrase, singular, and object of the preposition <2^ 



297* Parse all noans and noon-pbrases in the following sentences: 

1. Now hearken, Cains Cossus, spring on tby horse's back. 
Bide as the wolves of Apennine were all upon thy track. 

d. Blag of the seas I on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave. 

8. And Saxon, I am Roderick Dbu I 4. Liberty I sound once delight- 
fiil to every Roman ear. 5. *' Mercy 1 " cried the despairing captive. 6. 
Charge, Chester, charge 1 On, Stanley, on 1 7. Our Father, who art in 
heaven. 8. Friends, Romans^ countrymen, lend me your ears, 

9. Tiber 1 Father Tiber I to whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms take thou in charge this day. 

298. A noun, independent by address, is foUowed bp 
a comma, or, if it is used very emphaticcMy, by an 
excLamation point (!) 

A noun, independent by exclamation, is usually foL- 

lowed by an exclamation point. 

Copy, from dictation, the exercises given under 297, attending carefully 
to punctuation. 

LXV. — Nouns Independent with a Modifier. 

[To he omitted until Beview,) 

299. A noun with a modifying word or phrase is often used 
independently; thus, 

1. Onr FRIENDS eominff, we renewed the battla 
3. His BODY toeak and weary, be soon fell asleep. 
8. The children walked hand in hand. 

300. Notice that these expressions " friends coming," " body weak and 
weary," and '' hand in hand," seem to stand off from the sentences to 
which they belong. 

301. Be careful not to confuse this construction with that of a noun 
nsed as subject or object, and modified by an adjective or a participle. 

302* In the following sentences certain nouns and their modifiers are 
italicized ; tell which of them are independent and which are not. 

1. A itorm arising suddenly, drove us into the haibox^ %. ^ ^^sfrns. atW 
ing, we entered the harbor. 3. The enmiy attaclciug ^3k», ^vy?^x>»^»a«w'^'^ 
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field. 4 The enemy attacking us, we retreated. 5. EQs money squandered 
for useless things, he was obliged to labor again. 

303. NoTB.—A uoun independent in thi8,way \» always joined to acnne modifier ; an 
adjective, a participle, or a phraae, as shown above, or even a noon in apposition ; thus, 

** All his ANCB8TOB8 poupers and criminaU^ he had to contend against great odds in 
gaining a position among honorable men." 

304« Models in Analysis and PABsma. 

(a.) The enemy approaching, we reerossed the river^ 

Bnemy | the | approaching (see 118, note) 
Wb Becbossso Riyxb 

Enemy is a collective nonn, singolar, and independent with its mo^^era^jp^MekUtg, 

(b.) Hie feet weary and his heart heavy, he lay down to die. 
Feet is a common noon, plural, and independent with its modifier toeary, 

(c.) Tfte waters rose wave above wave. 

Wave is a common noun, plnral, and independent with its modifier odoctf wave. 

{d.) The road being wretched, we progressed slowly, 

Boad is a common nonn, sinp^olar, and independent with its modifying participle- 
phrase b^ng wretched. 

Parse all italicized words in the following exercises : 

1. Our time being occupied, we could not see our visitor. 4. A new 
danger arising, we abandoned our journey, 8. Com being cheap, we used 
it tor fuel, 4. The clouds parting, we saw the »un, 

6. When, fast as eh/ift could fly, 

Bloodshot his eye^ his nostril spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 
Lord MarmiorCs steed rushed by. 

305. A iN*oun and its modifier, used independently, 
should be set off from the rest of the sentence by the 
comma. 

Copy, from dictation, the exercises under 304, attending earefaUy to 
punctuation. 

LXVI. — Complements of Verbals. 

{2h be omitted nntU Redew.) 

306. A noun or pronoun in the second construction may be the olject* 
oomplement of a verbal, as well as of a verb. Here are examples : 
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1. The teacher asked the boys to study their lessons, 2. The soldier 
attempted to mount his horse. 3. My friends OBSERYiNa my bashfulness, 
led me into conversation. 4. Haying heabd his arguments, I was pre- 
pared to answer them. 5. We were paid for doing these errands. 6. He 
was accused of haying stolen a boat, 

307* When we turn a sentence whose verb has a direct and an indi- 
rect object into passive form, the direct object usually becomes the subject, 
and the indirect object remains with the passive verb-phrase ; thus« if the 

following sentence, 

(a.) I offered him employment, 

be changed into passive form, the direct object employment becomes the 
subject; and the indirect object him remains as indirect object of the 
passive verb-phrase ; thus, 

(p.) Employment was offered him by me. 

But sometimes, in so changing the sentence, we make the indirect 

object the subject of the passive verb-phrase, and then the direct object 

remains; thus, 

(c) He was offered employment by me, 

308* Grammarians generally condemn this last constmction, but it is much ased, 
and will doubtless continae in nse. 

309. Suggestions as to parsing: 

In 306, lessons, horse, bashfvlness, arguments^ errands, and boats are to be 
parsed as the objects of the verbals and verbal-phrases which they follow. 
In 307 (a), employment is the direct, and him the indirect object of offered. 
In 307 (6), employment is the subject of the passive verb-phrase was offered, 
and him is its indirect object. In 307 (c). He is the subject and employment 
the object of the passive verb-phrase. 

310. A noun or pronoun in the third construction may be the attri- 
bute-complement of a verbal as well as of a verb. Here are examples : 

(1) He tries to be an honest man (attribute-complement of to be). (2) My 
servant being a thief (attribute-complement of the participle being) could 
not be trusted with money. (3) He was accused of being a murderer 
(attribute-complement of being), 

311. Sometimea the object of a verb is iiio^S&^ \s^ ^T^\>SL^3^ w^g^^ 
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26 1 • Copy the following exercisesy oorreetlng erron in pnnGtiwtion : 

1. Cicero the famooB orator was bom in Italj. 2. Wdshingicn the fint 
president of the United States died near the close of the eighteenth oen- 
tury. 8. His horse a great brown paeer carried him swiftly oat of dangeir. 
4. She led her brother a blind hoy by the hand. 

Parse all italicized words. 



LVI. — Sixth Construction. — The Possessive Case. 

262. When a noun modifies another noun by showing 
ownership or possession, it puts on a peculiar form called the 
po88e88ive case; for example, in the following expressions, 
"Mary's pencil," "Arthur's coat," Mary's and Arthur's are 
the possessive cases of the nouns Mary and Arthur. 

263. Singular nouns, and plural nouns not ending 
in s, form their possessive cases by adding an apos- 
trophe (') and s ; for example, the possessive case of 'William 
is "William's, and that of men (a plural noun) is m.e2i's. 

S64« Plural nouns ending in s, form their possessive 
by adding an apostrophe only ; thus, the possessive case of 
stars (plural) is stars'. 

S65« Write the possessive cases of the following singular 

nouns as directed in 263. 

Harry t Amelia, sister, Alice, Willis, Wallace^ Douglas, Nicholas, priiice, 
mouse, princess, horse, lady, Harris, queen, Goisar. 

266. In the same way form the possessive cases of the following 
plural Douns not ending in s : 

Men, women, children, brethren, oxen. 

267. Write the possessive cases of the following plural nouns ending 
in « (264): 

Heroes, kings, princes, desks, tables, mothers, fathers, ladiUf oooeftM^ 
berries, valleys, cities. 
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268. Copy the Kst of nouns under 217, writing opposite each its pos- 
sessive case, its plural number, and its possessive plural, making four 
columns; thus. 



ular Number. 


PossessiYo Singular. 


Plural Number. 


PosseBsive Plural. 


house 


house's 


houses 


housef^ 


lady 


lady*s 


ladies 


ladie^ 


cameo 


cameo's 


cameos 


cam^ff 



269. Deal in the same way with the twenty-nine nouns under 214. 

LVIL— Possessive Case. — Exercises. 

270. Copy the following exercises, correcting all mistakes in forming 
possessive cases. Consider carefully the number of each noun, and see 
whether its possessive case has been formed according to the rules. 

Models for Recitations. 

(a.) *A boys* coat;" hoys' should be written to^s, because it is a 
singular possessive wliich must be formed by adding to the noun hoy an 
apostrophe followed by an s, 

(&.) " Willis* Poems ; " WiMt^ should be written WiM^s because it is a 
singular possessive which must be formed by adding to the noun WiMs an 
apostrophe followed by an s, 

(c.) " Boy*s coats are sold here ; " hoy^s should be written hoyi^ because 
it is a plural possessive which should be formed by adding an apostrophe 
only to the plural noun hoys, 

1. A boys* coat. 2. Willis' Poems. 3. Boy's coats are sold here. 4. A 
childs cloak. 5. James' book. 6. Thomas' knife. 7. Fritz' books. 8. A 
ladies bonnet. 9. A ladies' bonnet. 10. A babies' carriage. 11. A babie's 
carriage. 12. Arthur's pencil. 13. Henrys' slate. 14. He deals in lady's 
shoes. 15. This cities' streets are wide. 16. Our countries* laws must be 
obeyed. 17. Mens' opinions differ. 18. This is an eagles' nest. 19. They 
stole the blacksmiths' hi^mmer. 20. He was paid for a weeks' work. 

LVIIL— Possessive Cases.— Exercises. 

271* Change the following groups of words, without altering their 
meanings into expressions each containing a noxm. la^iJioft ^5«e»«?i^'s^ ^»sfe» 
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Models for Writino these Exercises. 

(a.) A coat belonging to Harry = HanT's coat 

(&.) The capital of Belgiam r= Belgium's capitaL 

(e.) A store belonging to Jones sr Jones's store. 

(d.) Shoes suitable for ladies = Ladies' shoes. 

1. The nest of an eagle. 2. The nests of the eagles. 3. Qloves suitable 
for gentlemen. 4. A .convention of teachers. 5. The song of a loim, 
6. The songs of the robins. 7. The love of a mother. 8. The courage of 
our fathers. 9. The triumph of truth. 10. The results of two campaigns. 
11. The results of a campaign. 12. The stone of a cherry. 13. The stones 
of the cherries. 14. The wish of a citizen. 15. The products of the val- 
leys. 16. A store belonging to Mr. Steams. 17. The prescription of a 
physician. 18. An algebra written by Professor Perkins. 19. Stories 
written by Dickens. 20. A farm owned by Mr. Mills. 



LIX. — Noun-Phrases in the Possessive Case. 

2112 • JS^oun-phrases take the sign of the possessive 
case upon the last word. 

273. Change the following groups of words, without altering the 
meaning, into expressions each containing a noun-phrase in the possessive 
case: 

1. The life of General Winfield Scott. 3. The works of Thomas Car- 
lyle. 3. The reign of Edward the Ck)nfe88or. 4. The zeal of Peter the 
Hermit. 5. The wives of Henry the Eighth. 6. The source of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 7. The republics of South America. 8. The shores of 

Lake Michigan. 

• 

274. A noun and its modifier in apposition tahe the 
sign of the possessive case upon the last noun ; thus, 

This is Jones, the grocer's, wagon. 

375. To show joint ownership, put the sign of the pos- 
sessive upon the name of the owner last mentioned ; thus, 

A store owned jointly by Smith & Johnson = Smith & Johnson's store. 
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376« To show separate orvnership, put the name of 

each owner in the possessive case; thus, 

A store bj Smith, and another owned by Johnson = Smith's and John- 
son's stores. 

277. Notice that the possessive case does not always express owner- 
ship, but sometimes only fitness or source ; as when we say " ladies' gloves," 
meaning "gloves^ or suitable for ladies," or " Smith & Wesson's guns," 
meaning " guns made by Smith & Wesson." 

278* Change the following groups of words into expressions having 
the same meaning, but containing nouns or noun-phrases in the possessive 
case: 

1. Boots and shoes made by Burt & Co. 2. Cloaks suitable for ladies. 
8. A mill belonging to Jones, Henderson & Brown. 4. Books, some of 
them belonging to Annie and some to Susan. 5. Pistols manufactured by 
Dodd & Wright. 6. A grammar written by Reed and Kellogg. 7. An 
arithmetic written by Professor Peck, and one written by Mr. Fish. 

LX.— More about the Possessive Case. 

279. What is the difference in meaning between 

•* The king's palaces " and " The kings' palaces " ? 

" My brother's books " and *' My brothers' books " ? 

*• The eagle's nest " and " The eagles' nest " ? 

** Brown and Wilson's farms" and " Brown's and Wilson's farms"? 

** Day and Martin's blacking " and " Day's and Martin's blacking" ? 

280. The apostrophe and the s are not always a sign of the possessive 
case. They are used also in forming the plurals of letters and figures (see 
226). 

281. Copy the following sentences, correcting all errors in the forma 
tion of plurals and possessive cases : 

1. Thomas Browns book store is on Seventh street. 2. Childrens cloaks 
are sold here. 3. Shoe's neatly repaired here. 4. I drove a nail with a 
shoemakers hammer. 5. They sat by the rivers side. 6. He mourned a 
brothers death. 7. The gardener did two day's work in one. 8. His 
fiithers misfortune's greatly troubled him. 9. This is Clarencft' \abi». 
10. Have you read Pierce' grammar ) 
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282. In writing, it is best to make no exceptions to the role (263) 
for adding an apostroplie and an « to form the possessive cases of singuhir 
noons. Write "Perkins's algebra," '* Doughiss's speeches," "Dickens's 
works," etc. In some cases the added syllable is very difficult to pronounce, 
and it may be dropped in speaking ; thus, " Achilles's arms," " righteous- 
ness's sake," prououuccd AchiUen* arms and li^ghteotisnestt sake. 

283. ^OTJ&.— Conscience* $ake^ and one or two eimilar expressions, seem to be qnite 
exceptional, though it must be admitted that the general tendency towards simplicity 
in word-formH is working in the direction of catting off the 8 from the possessives of 
singular nouns ending in an «-sound. 



LXI. — Parsing of Nouns in the Sixth Construction. 

284. Models in Pausing and Analysis. 

(a.) Neweomh & EndieotVa store faces Monument Square, 

Storb Faces Mokttmxnt Squabb 

[Newcomb & Endicott^s 

JVewcomb eft Endicotts is a noun-phrase, in the singular number and posBesslye case. 
It is a modifier of store. 

(6.) I consulted Webster's and Worcester's dictionaries^ 

I CONSULTBD DiOTIONABIES 

Webster's (and) Worcester's 

Web8ter*8 and Worcester's are proper nouns, in the singular number and posseesive 
case. They modify dictionaries. 

285. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns : 

1. He was paid for a week's work. 2. General Porter's brigade charged 
the enemy's infantry. 3. The captain's son carried his father's sword. 
4. Caspar, the lion-tamer, entered the leopard's cage. 5. Hall & Taylor's 
fectory stands by Willard's store. 



LXII. — The Seventh Construction of the Noun. 

286. Whatever modifies a verb may be said to be adverbial. 

287. A noun may be an adverbial wordy that is, it 
may modify a verb; for example, "He waited di,weeky^ "We 
walked a mihJ^ 
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In these sentences toeek and mile are not objects ; they do not tell what 
we waited and what we walked, but, like true adverbs ( 673 ), they answer 
the questions, " How long?" and " How fej?" 

288* Nouns used this way usually, but not always, express time or 
distance. Be careful not to mistake a noun used adverbially for the object 
of a verb. 

289* Model in Analysis and Pabsing. 

We waited three months in Corinth, 

Wl WATTED 

months | three 
io Corinth 

MonthB is a common noon, singalar, and an adyerbial word modifying the verb 
waited, 

290« Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns. Distin- 
guish carefully between objects and nouns used adverbially. (A few of the 
nouns used adverbially are italicized). 

1. The traveler rode a gray horse. 2. The traveler rode all night. 3. 
We slept an hour. 4. I drove a powerful team. 5. I drove seven miles. 
6. Our friends came yesterday. 7. His employer pays him a dollar a dfiy. 
8. The regiment advanced a mile. 9. He had fasted three days. 10. J 
will see you to-morrow. 



LXIII. — Further about the Seventh Construction. 

{To he omitted until Review^ 

291. Nouns in the seventh construction may modify ad- 
jectives, verbals, and adverbs as well as verbs. When a noun 
directly modifies any word except a name-word, it is used ad- 
verbially. Here are examples for analysis and parsing. Parse 
all italicized words. 

The ribbon is an inch wide, (How wide 9) 

BiBBOir Is Wide 

[ttie [inch 

[Ml 

1. "There came a gallant merchant ship, full sail to Plymouth Bay** 
8. He waited a great deal more patiently tXiWi \. ^orw tc^^rJ^ -w^jtc^ 
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patiently f) 8. We traveled all night long. (We waited A<m0 longf) 4 
The hoys stadj an hour every eveniny, 5. He died nineteen ^ear« ago. 

Urn DtKD 

[years 
(nineteen 

6. Henry watched the clouds all day long. 

Habbt Watched Clouds 

[long 
[day 
|all 

7. He works nights and rests in the daytime. 8. Her children do not care 
a rush for her. 9. The lake is seven miles long. 10. My shoes are two 
sizes too large. 11. We waited a little whUe, 12. He had things his own 
fjoay. 

LXIV. — Eighth Construction of the Noun. 

293. A noun may be independent. 

393. Names used in exclamation, and names of persons 
earnestly addressed, are independent. 

204. Note.— When the name of the person addressed is nsed merely to indicate 
who iH meant by thou or you^ it Ih a noan in apposition (sixth constmction) ; thus, 

You, Annie, may now recite. 

295. Independent words stand by themselves ; they are 
never modifiers of other words, though they may themselves 
be modified. 

296* Models r?^ Analysis and Paesino. 

(Separate independent words from the rest of the sentence.) 

(a.) /'Viif/i, Hope, and Love, your time abide. 

Faith hope (and) love 
(You) Abide Tnoi 

(your 

FaUh^ Hope, and Lc/a are proper nonns, singular, and independent by address. 

(6.) The hill8 of New England I how proudly they rise, 

hills 
the 
of New England 

Thet Rise 

[proudly 
[how 

BUls is a common noun, plural, and Independent by exclamation. 

Ifew Bhigland is a noun-phrase, singular, and object of the preposition ^ 
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2297 • Parse all noons and noon-phrases in the following sentences: 

1. Now hearken, Caios Cossos, spring on thj horse's back« 
Bide as the wolves of Apennine were all opon thy trade 

2. Flag of the seas I on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave. 

8. And Saxon, I am Roderick Dhul 4. O Liberty 1 sound once delight- 
fiil to every Roman ear. 5. " Mercy 1 " cried the despairing captive. 6. 
Charge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, on I 7. Our Father, who art in 
heaven. 8. Friends, Romans, coontrymen, lend me yoor ears, 

9. O Tiber I Father Tiber I to whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms take thou in charge this day. 

298* A noun, independent by address, is followed bp 
a comma, or, if it is used very emphaticaUy, by an 
exclamation point (!) 

A noun, independent by exclamation, is usuaJZy fol- 
lowed by an exclamation point. 

Copy, from dictation, the exercises given onder 297, attending carefully 
to ponctoation. 

LXV. — Nouns Independent with a Modifier. 

(To he omitted until Meview,) 

299. A noun with a modifying word or phrase is often used 
independently; thus, 

1. Dor FRiBNBS coming, we renewed the battla 

2. His BODY weak and wea/ry, he soon fell asleep. 
8. The children walked hand in hand. 

300. Notice that these expressions '' friends coming," '' body weak and 
weary," and '' hand in hand," seem to stand off from the sentences to 
which they belong. 

301. Be carefol not to confose this constroction with that of a noon 
used as sobject or object, and modified by an adjective or a participle. 

302« In the following sentences certain nouns and their modifiers are 
italicized ; tell which of them are independent and which are not. 

1. A Horm arising suddenly, drove us into the haiboT. *3L. fe^ i*.(yrw. atW 
ing^ we entered the harbor, 3. The ^n,&my crttacfciug \xa,^ta^^^ia^'««av^^^ 
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field. 4. The enemy attacking us, we retreated. 5. His money equandered 
for iwt'lttM ibings, he was obliged to labor again. 

303 . Note.— A noun independent in thi8,w«y l» alwajB joined to eome modifier ; an 
adjective, a itarticiplc, ur a phraae, as bhown above, or even a noun in apposition ; thus, 

*' All hit* ANCBSToBs paupers and cHminai$^ he had to contend against great odds is 
frilling a potiiitiou among honorable men." 

304:* Models in Analysis and PABsma. 

(a.) Tfte ruemy approaching, we reerossed the river^ 

Enemy | the | approaching (see 118, note) 
Wk Rscbosskd Riyxb 

[^e 

Enemy it* a collectiye noon, singolar, and independent with its mo^dAer (i^jp^McMng, 

{b.) His feet tteary atid his heart Iieavy, he lay down to die. 

Feet is a common noon, plural, and independent with its modifier toeary, 

(c.) The waters rose wave above wave* 

Wave iB a common noan, plnral, and independent with its modifier odotw wave. 

{d.) The road being wretched, we progressed slowly. 

Road i8 a common noun, singular, and independent with its modifying participle- 
phrase being wretched. 

Parse all italicized words in the following exercises : 

1. Our time being occupied, we could not see our visitor. 4. A new 
danger arising, we abandoned owx journey, 8. Corn being cheap, we used 
it tor fuel. 4. The clouds parting, we saw the eun, 

6. When, fast as shaft could fly, 

Bloodshot his eye^ his nostril spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his Tiead, 
Uomlng and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion's steed rushed by. 

305« A J\l*oun and its modifier, used independently, 

should he set off from the rest of the sentence by the 

comm a. 

Copy, from dictation, the exercises under 304, attending carefidly to 
punctuation. 

LXVI. — Complements of Verbals. 

(To he omitted until Beoiew.) 
30B« A noun or pronoun in the second construction may be the olject* 
complement of a verbal, as well as of a verb. Here are examples : 
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1. The teacher asked the boys to study their lessons, 2. The soldier 
attempted to mount his horse. 3. My friends obseryinq my bashfulness, 
led me into conversation. 4. Haying heabd his arguments, I was pre- 
pared to answer them. 5. We were paid for doing these errands. 6. He 
was accused of haying stolen a boat. 

307* When we turn a sentence whose verb has a direct and an indi- 
rect object into passive form, the direct object usually becomes the subject, 
and the indirect object remains with the passive verb-phrase ; thus, if the 

following sentence, 

(a.) I offered him employment, 

be changed into passive form, the direct object employment becomes the 
subject; and the indirect object him remains as indirect object of the 
passive verb-phrase ; thus, 

(p.) Employment was offered him by ms. 

But sometimes, in so changing the sentence, we make the indirect 

object the subject of the passive verb-phrase, and then the direct object 

remains; thus, 

(e.) He iDos offered employment by me. 

308* Grammarians generally condemn this last constmction, but it is mach ased, 
and will doubtless continae in nse. 

309. Suggestions as to parsing: 

In 306, lessons, ?i07'se, bashfulness, arguments^ errands, and boats are to be 
parsed as the objects of the verbals and verbal-phrases which they follow. 
In 307 (a), employment is the direct, and him the indirect object of offered. 
In 307 (&), employment is the subject of the passive verb-phrase toas offered, 
and him is its indirect object. In 307 (c). He is the subject and employment 
the object of the passive verb-phrase. 

310. A noun or pronoun in the third construction may be the attri- 
bute-complement of a verbal as well as of a verb. Here are examples : 

(1) He tries to be an honest man (attribute-complement of to be). (2) My 
servant being a thief (attribute-complement of the participle being) could 
not be trusted with money. (3) He was accused of being a murderer 
(attribute-complement of being). 

311. Sometiiaes the object of a verb is iiio^S&»\ Xyj «.Ttfsv)aDL^a^ «SS^F^ 
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sition (or by an aiQective) which, at the same time, completes the meaning 
of the verb (see 258 and 422) ; thus. 

He called his bbother a nuitanee. 
When such a sentence is turned into the passive form, the object 
becomes the subject of the passive verb-phrase, and the modifier becomes 
its attribute-complemeut ; thus. 

His brother was called a nuisance by him. 
Here the object brother becomes the subject, and the modifier nuisance 
remains as attribute complement (still modifying brother) of the verb- 
phrase 2008 cdUed. 

312. Parse all nouns in the following exercises : 

1. He ordered his regiment to attack the left flank of the [^[tanlsh army. S. He tried 
to gain money without lahor. 8. A donkey carrying a huge pack of merchandise on hie 
back, Btumbled and fell in the street. 4. The little dog had been frequently punished 
for teasing the kittens. 5. They paid the laborer two dollars for his work. 6. The 
laborer was paid two dollars for his work. 7. Two dollars was paid the laborer for his 
work. 8. Mr. Bradford was offered a place in the Post Office. 9. He expects to be 
President of the United States. 10. Sam greatly desired to be a soldier. 11. To be a 
sailor was his chief ambition. 12. Having been for years a robber, he was afraid to 
entiT the city. 13. He named hi8 eldest daughter Elizabeth. 14. His eldest daughter 
was named Elizabeth. 15. They chose a stranger leader of the expedition. 16. A 
stranger was chosen leader of the expedition. 



LXVIL— Name-Words of the Second Kind.— 

Pronouns. 

313. Name-words of the second kind are called PrO" 
nouns. 

314. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 
Pronoun names " for, or instead of, a noun." * 

* Pronouns seem to be a kind of indefinite nouns, each capable of being applied to a 
vast number of objects. They are used when we do not need a specific name, because 
the object represented is present, or has been named already. They might be called 
nouns of a remarkably general kind. For instance, the noun man represents any male 
human being, but the pronoun he is able to represent any male being of any kind. 
Perhaps the following definition would be better than the time-honored one given above: 
A pronoun Is a word that represents an object without naming It. 

It Is convenient, but by no means necessary, to separate pronouns from other name- 
words, and it is often difiicult to draw a line between them and nouns. For instance, 
Is " somebody ** a common noun as is generally held, or is it a pronomi, as Professor 
WbitDey teacbea f 
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315« Copy the following examples, omittiDg tlie italicLsed doods, and 

patting pronouns in their places : 

NoTB.— Prononns and the nouns for wldch they are Bnpposed to stand are not always 
exact equivalents, since we cannot usually drop the pronoun and put a noun in its 
place. 

1. Mary cut Mary's finger, because Mary did not know how to use 
Mar}f% knife properly. 2. Dick's teacher was always urging Dick to make 
better use of IHclds time, but Dick liked playing with Dick's top, and riding 
Diclds pony better than studying Dick^s lessons. 

316. Keep it in mind that, though pronouns are used for, or instead 
of, nouns, they always represent objects, that is, persons or things ; for 
instance^ in the sentence 

I bought a book and read it, 

the pronoun U is used instead of the noun hook, but It represents the lock 
itself. 

The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its antecedent. What is 
the antecedent of »^ in the foregoing sentence ? Not every pronoun has an 
antecedent. 

317. The pronouns in the following sentences are italicized. Point 
out the antecedents of such pronouns as have them. 

1. I found my brother and brought him home. 2. He made a great 
noise and kept it up continually. 3. / visited my uncle, who resided on 
his farm. 4. Have you found the books which were lost ? 5. Mary learned 
Tier lessons by hard labor, but she remembered tJiem well. 6. Children 
should learn to take care of themselves, 7. In attempting to light my lamp, 
I broke it. 

What does the word antecedent mean? In the last sentence, why 
should lamp be called the antecedent of it, 

318« There are thousands of nouns, and only a very small number of 
pronouns, yet on almost any page of English the pronouns out-n umber 
the nouns. This shows how useful and convenient pronouns are. 

LXVIIL— Number, Gender, and Person of Pronouns. 

319. Pronouns, like nouns, are either singular or ^bicaLva. 
number. 
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320. Tell which of the fullowing pronooiit are singiilar, and which 
are plural : 

/, m^, tre, they, m, he, $he, ottraeices, my, thy, my »elf, himself, them, their, 
itself, hernelj\ our, thie, hinutif, themsdves. 

S21. He, she, it, and their variations, are gender pro- 
nouns ; that is to say, their forms indicate the sex or the non- 
sex of persons or things represented by them. Of these, he 
and its variations are masculine, she and its variations, 
fernifiine, and it, because it represents objects without sex or 
those wliose sex is unknown or unimportant, is said to be in 
the neuter gender. 

S22« Xeuter means ''neither*'; in this case it means 
'^neither masculine nor feminine/' 

333. I and its variations represent the speaker, and are in 
tlie first person ; thou and its variations represent the per- 
son or thing addressed, and are in the second person. The 
otlier pronouns (except who and that when they stand for I, 
thou, or you) represent whatever is spoken of, and are in the 
third person. 

324. Give the nomber and person of each fi>llowing pronoun, and the 

gander of each gender-pronoun ; 

/, my, me, ice, our, vs, myself, ourselves, thou, thy, thee, yov, your, your- 
self yourselves, thyself he, his, him, she, h£r, it, its, himself, herself, itself, 
themselves, they, their, them, 

LXIX.— Constructions of Pronouns. 

325. Pronouns are found in seven of the eight construc- 
tions heretofore considered under nouns. 

320. In the foUowing sentences find three pronouns in the first con- 
struction (subject of a verb). 

1. William was not strong, but he was industrious. 2. I am troubled 
about my lessons. 3. He was my friend. 
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327. find three prolaouns in the second construction (object of a 
verb). 

1. I know this man, and I respect him. 2. My work harries me. 8. 
Do you know her? 

328* Find three pronouns in the third construction (attribute-com- 
plement). 

1. This is he. 2. It is I. 3. I am he. 

329. Find three pronouns in the fourth construction (object of a 
preposition). 

1. Wait for me. 2. I spoke to him. 3. We will write to them. 

330* Find six pronouns in the sixth construction (modifier of a noun 
or adnominal word). 

1. His money was in the bank. 2. My books are at his service. 3. 
Thomas, he (in apposition with Thomas) who used to be a porter, is now 
head-clerk. 4 My friend, he (in apposition with friend) who had helped 
me often, now abandoned me. 

331. Here are examples of pronouns used independently (eighth con- 
struction). 

1. Ah me/ 2. Ah I luckless Tie, 3. ITiey having deserted us, we were 
obliged to return. 4 Himself being honest, other people seemed honest 
to liim. 

(Omit S32, S33, and 334 until Review) 

332. Find three pronouns in the fifth construction (subject of an in- 
finitive). 

1. They asked us to visit them. 2. My father commanded me to leave 
his house. 3. Do you expect me to help you ? 

333* Pronouns are not found in the seventh construction; that is, 
they are not used adverbially. 

334. NoTB.— What is said in Lesson LXYI of nonns need as object or attributo* 
complements of verbals, is true also of pronomis. 
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LXX.— Cases of Pronouns. 

335* Case is a variation in the form of a name-word, to 
denote its eonstniction. Nouns have but one such variation, 
viz., the possessive case (262). 

3tlO* The form of a noun remaine the same in all constmctions except 

the sixth, and even then is varied only when it expresses possession. 

Here is the noun hour used in all the eight constructions, but with only 

one change in case : 

Firift construction {subject of a terif) An hour passed on. 

{object of a verb) We wasted an hour, 

, ^ ., ^ rx i To me each minute was an 

{attnb.-comp. of a verb), . < , 

(pbfect of a preposition). . . . We worked by the hour. 

/^.ju^^4 4f • ^ -^^ \ i He allowed the hour to pass 
{subject of ail mfinittce), < . , *^ 

( icuy away. 

^He has never done an houf^i 

work. 

A brief time, an hour, was 

spent in preparation. 

{adverbial word) We waited an hour, 

A whole hmir having been 
wasted, we grew tired of 
waiting. 

*'0 h/mr of triumph! come 
again to me." 

337. The pronouns I, thou, he, she, it, and who have 
each three case-forms. Here is the pronoun he used in all the 
constructions in which pronouns are to be found. Observe how 
its case changes. 
First construction . . . ,He is an^y. 



Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 

Sixth 
Seventh 

Eighth 



<( 



{modifier of another noun) 



{independent word), 



I 



Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 

Sixth 
Eighth 



€t 



t€ 



tt 



« 



ft 



«( 



... .The teacher reproved him. 
.... This is he. 

. . . The book was bou^lit for him. 
* . .We requested him to come in the morning 

( His life was in danger. 

( Here comes the porter, he who carries the trunks. 

i He agreeing, the rest of us could not well withhold 
. . < our consent. 

(Ah/ luckless Tie. 
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338* To decline a pronoun is to recite its three case-forms 
through both numbers. 

339. All pronouns having three distinct cases in either or 
both of their numbers, are called declinable pronouns. 

340* The three cases of declinable pronouns are the nomir 
native, the possessive, and the objective. 

34 1. Learn the following 

Declension of Pkonouns. 



'Ca»$, 


Singular, Rural, 


Singular. Plural, 
He. 


Singular. Plural, 
It. 


Nom., 
Poss.., 


I we 
my, mine oar (351) 
me us 


he they 

his their (351) 

him them 


it they 
its their 
it them 




Thou. 


She. 


Who. 


Nam.. 


thou you, ye 
thy, thine your (351) 
thee yoa 


she they 
her (351) their 
her them 


who ) same as 
whose /• the 
whom ; singular. 


m 


Singula 
ym Whoever or 


Whoever. 

\r, 
whosoever ) 


Plural 



Pos8 Whosoever or whosesoever > Same as the singular. 

Obj Whomever or whomsoever ) 



LXXL— Facts about Pronouns. 

342* /, thouy you.he^ she^ and it are nsnally placed in a class by themselves and called 
peraonal pronouns^ bat nothing is gained by such a classification. 

343. Thou, thy, thine, thee, and thyself are forms in the **old style/ j 
and are Uttle used at the present time except in prayer and poetry ; thus. 

" Be Thau, O God, exalted high. 
And as TJiy glory fills the sky, 
So let it be on earth displayed 
Till Thou art here aa there o\>e^e^ 
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•M4. T<ffi, the old objective planl of tkou^ Is now used in ordinaTj 
mddrese whether one or more than one U to be represented ; thus we say, 

Tou are friendly to me, 
and 

I respect jftiii, 

wliether we are speaking to one person or to manj. Tou must be treated 
as a plaral word. especiaUv when it is the subject of a verb. 

345. It is often used indefinitely, representing no real person oi 
thing; thus, 

1. It rains. 8. Has it oome to this? 

2. It is cold. 4. It is not far to the bridge. 

5. ** Huge uproar lords it wide." 

346. It sometimes represents a phrase or a clause which follows and 
stands in apposition with it ; thus, 

1. i? is necessary to retreat. 

2. i^ is strange that he should teU eueh a tiory. 

In these sentences the subject U represents, in Na 1, the phrase to 
retreat, and in No. 2, the clause that he should tell sueh a story, 

347. It usually represents inanimate things, but it may also stand for 
living beings whose sex is unknown or of no importance ; thus, 

1. The babi/ was hungry, and of course it began to cry. 

2. I fed the little bird, and it rewarded me with a song, 

348. It sometimes seems to represent persons of either sex ; thus, " It 
was he," "It was they," **It was the boys"; but in such cases- it means 
the thing or the subject spoken of (see 396). 

349. He (usually masculine) and she (usually feminine) often repre- 
sent sexless things personified, that is, spoken of as living and acting: 

thus, 

1. " Winter with his aged locks." 

2. "But Time, Time the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career." 

3. '• When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 

While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The passions oft, to hear her shell. 
Thronged around 7ur magic cell." 

4. " First Fear, his hand, its skill to try. 

Amid the chords, bewildered laid.' 
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350. The pronouns myself, thyself, himself, herself, and itself, and 
their plarals oursehes, yourseUes, and themselces, are formed by adding 
self for the singular and selves for the plural, to possessive the cases of / 
and thou, and to the objective cases of he, she, and U, 

These pronouns are chiefly used as reflexice objects, that is, as objects 
meaning the same person or thing as the subject ; thus, 

1. I hurt myself. 

2. He deceived himself. , 

351. Mine, thine, and his, when they modify nouns, are the possessive 
cases of the pronouns /, t?wu, and he ; thus, 

1. **Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord." 

2. Thine arm is strong to save. 

3. His books are thoroughly studied. 

But these words, and also hers and the plurals ours, yours, and theirs, 
when they are used alone and represent both the possessor and the thing 
possessed, are indeclinable pronouns, capable of standing in almost any of 
the constructions ; thus, 

1. His work is finished, mine (my work) is only began. 

2. This book is mine (my book). 

3. His (his life) is a laborious life. 

352. Which of the following italicized words are possessive cases of 

/, tlion, and he, and ^which are pronouns representing a possessor and 

something possessed ? 

1. Thine arm defends us. 2. Tour friends helped me, his did me harm. 

3. My horse stumbled, but his galloped swiftly on. 4. "Mine ears have 

heard his gentle voice." 5. Tours is tedious work. 6. He is a friend of 

mine. 

Note.— In sentenceB like the last, qf denotes selection, Just as It does when one 
says " part qf the people," or " five qf (out of) the boys "; thus. 

He is a Mend of (out of, or among) my friends. 

It is true that we have come to use similar expressions when there can be no selec- 
tion ; thus, *' take care of ttiat head of yours.*' 

353. There are two pronoun-phrases, viz. : ea4^ other and one another. 

Here are examples : 

James and Henry helped eatih other. 
The boys are teazing ofie another. 
The meaning is : 

James and Henry helped, each (of them helped the) other. 
The boys were teazing, one (was leaz^iig') «fto\\5kKt. 
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One most not say of two persons, 

They followed each other along the street, 

because each does not follow the other ; only one can follow. The follow- 
ing expresses what was intended : 

One followed the other along the street 

Each other, should be used in reference to two persons, and one another 
in reference to more than two. 

Change the following santences so that each will express the thought 

intended : 

1. Twenty birds were sitting on the fence and chattering at each other. 
2. Mary and Alice dislike one another. 3. The pupils all strive to excel 
each other. 4. Events followed each other in rapid succession. 

LXXII. — Pure Pronouns and Other Pronouns. 

354. The pure pronouus, that is, the words that are pronouns and 
nothing more, are fow in number. Those already mentioned in the pre- 
ceding lessons are I, thou, he, sihe, and U, their case-forms as given under 
841, their compounds with self as given in 350, and mine, thine, his, hers, 
ours, yours, and theirs, when used to represent a possessor and something 
possessed, as shown in 351. 

The list of pure pronouns is completed by adding who, which, and what, 
when they are used to introduce questions or substantive clauses (140),* 
and whoever, tohichevery and whatever; thus, 

1. \Vh^ are you ? 6. I know who you are. 

2. Wh/^M did you see ? 6. Tell me whom you saw. 

3. Which is Harry ? 7. I know which is Harry. 

4. What was said ? 8. He will not tell wTuU ails him. 

9. Whoever comes here will be welcome. 

10. Whatever was said was true. 

11. Whichever he chooses, he will be disappointed. 

12. I will give this book to whoever wants it.f 

* It is QBoal, but not necessary, to separate these pronouns from others, and to call 
them interrogatives. 

t Perhaps whoever, wMchetfer, whatever, and what^ in sentences like the following, 

I took what I wanted, 

are not strictly puiv pronouns, bat the difflcalties of classifying them as relatives more 
than coiinterbaluice the benefits arising therefrom. 
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855* Note.— It is peibaps well to treat one in eeDtences like thsfollowiiig 

One shonld always be prepared for mlsfortime, 
a» a pore pronoan. The word others maj be treated in the same way. 

356. The remaining pronouns ax© not pure. They are called relatives, 
and are conjunctions as well as pronouns. 



LXXI 1 1. —Relative Pronouns. 

357. A conjunctive or relative p^*onoun is one that 
Joins a modifying clause to its antecedent ; thus, 

The letter which he wrote was never mailed. 

We have here the sentence " the letter was never mailed," and the 
clause '* which he wrote " modifying letter. The pronoun which joins this 
clause to its antecedent letter, and is therefore a relative pronoun. If one 
asks " What letter was never mailed?" the answer, " The letter which fie 
wrote" shows plainly that the clause modifies letter, 

358. It is the distinguishing mark of relative pronouns, that, while 
they stand for nouns, they are also conjunctions, joining their clauses to 
their antecedents. 

359* The relatiye pronouns are vrho, which, and that^ 
when used as indicated in the definition. 

360. You have learned already that who and which (354) are not always 
relative pronouns. They are not, when they introduce questions or sub- 
stantive clauses. They are relative pronouns, only when the word for 
which they stand is either expressed or understood before them. 

361. Which of the following italicized words are relative pronouns t 

1. There is the boy who broke your window. 3. I can tell who broke 
your window. 3. Which is the prisoner ? 4. Is this the tree which you 
planted ? 5. Whom did you visit ? 

In No. 1, above, what ia the antecedent of whof In No. 2, does who 
stand for any word that Is placed before it in the same sentence? Is it a 
lelatiye pronoun ? 
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302. IXrt^ ■Iwn h moififiee a noun t xp ff eMc d or underetood, is ao 

7%€t naB V mj fnend; 
l%tt ^book' is wonUes; 

bat wb«i it fsaads for a noon Uwt precedes it, it is a relative pronoun ; as, 

The boose tiai was bomed bdooged to mj &ther. 

363. Amcos: italicised wrads in tbe following exercises, find twenty- 

four noons; twentj^wo proooons: and tkat^ osed as an adjectlYe, four 

timesw Fivim the twenty-two pfooooiis select nine relative prononns, and 

thirteen poie proooons. 

1. W\o come» heie? 3. Is A^ tbe moM ttio makes uxUchesf 3. Thai 
trtf is an (Cm, 4. Tk.it is a dioU ttarp. 5. The ttorjf that he told was a 
divll one. 6. This is the kowie that Jack boilt. 7. Here is a eeue which 
demands %n-<4t%gaiio'\, S. ITAmA is the kimgf 9. Is tJuU a tme ttoryf 
10. This is the ft ^ mA" alwajs tells the tnOh. 11. T%at hoy always tells 
I he tniih. 13. Did j^m hear nAo wrote this letter? 13. Do you know the 

man irAc* wrote this Utter f 14. / hare read the book that you wrote. 
15. This is the fffhtUtMim of ^rkorn I spoke. 16. Are you the boy who 
brought this me».igef 17. Did you learn ttko started the ttory f 

LXXIV. — Analysis of Sentences Containing 

Pronouns. 

;$64:« Models. 

1. I know trho told this story, A complex, declantiTe sentence. 

I KNOW (WHO TOLD 8TOKT) 

ji^is 

S. I asked for tehat I wanted, A complex, dedsiatfre sentence. 

ASKED 

Hfor) [3] WHAT [1] 1 M WAHTHD 

NoTB.— When, in a clanfie, the object or the attribote-comidement precedes the verb, 
the essential parts of the sentence are indicated by nnmberSf as shown above. 

8. Wltoever injures another, hartns himself, A complex, declarative sentence. 

(WHOBTKB IHJtTRBS AHOTHXB) HABHS HIXaBU' 

4. I heard what he said. 

I HEARD ([3] WHAT [1] HB [S] aam) 

fi, ITm noise which disturbed me, suddetdy ceased* 

NOISE CEASED 

i(WHiOB0 DiBTUBBBD JIB Isoddenlj' 
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0. Whoever eomea wiU be weleome, 

(WHOEVER ooxEs) WILL BB *WELCOMB 

7. I will help tfou, whatever happens, 

I WILL HELP YOU 

[WHATBYBB HAFPEX8 

8. Uie friend upon whon^ I depended, had left the elty, 

FRIEND HAD LEFT CITY 

[the [tiie 

I DEPENDED 

[opon (whom) 

Oral analysis of the same : 

1. Subject, /; verb, know ; object, who told this story. The object is a clause. 

Subject, who ; verb, told ; object, story. Story is modified by this. 

2. Subject, /; verb, cisked. Asked Is modified by the phrase for {what I wanted}. 
The object of the preposition for is a clause. 

Subject, we ; verb, wanted; object, wticU, 

8. Subject, whoever injures another; verb, harms ; object, himseif. The subject is 
a clause. 

Subject whoever ; verb, injures ; object, another, 

4. Subject, /; verb, heard ; object, what he saidy a clause. 
Subject, he ; verb, said ; object, w?iat, 

6. Subject, n(4se ; verb, ceased. The subject is modified by the and which disturbed 
m«, a clause. The verb is modified by suddenly. 

The conjunction Joining the modifying clause is which ; subject, which ; verb, 
disturbed ; object, me. 

6. Subject, whoever comes ; verb-phrase, wUl be ; complement, welcome. 

The subject is a clause. Subject, whoever ; verb, comes. 

7. Subject, I; verb-phrase, wiU help ; object, you. The verb-phrase is modified by 
the clause wh(Ueoer happens. 

Subject, whatever ; verb, Jiappens, 

8. Subject, friend ; verb-phrase, had irft ; object, dty. Friend is modified by (he 
waidL upon whom I depended, 9k Q]a.Tis/e. 

Coi^junction, whom ; subject, // verb, depended. Depended is modified by the 
phrase, upon whom, 

365. Analyze the following examples: 

1. Who wrote this hook t 2. What did he say ? 3. You know who 
spoke to you. 4. I paid whatever the merchant asked. 5. Will you tell 
what troubles you ? 6. What he took was his own. 7. He gave money to 
whoever wanted it. 8. Which of these persons is your uncle ? 9. I heard 
what he had done. 10. The state in which he lives, produces lumber and 
salt. 11. The sentinel who kept the ^te, was sleepinjpf. 12. The gentle- 
man of whom you spoke, left the city yesterday. 13. The audience ap* 
planded whatever the speaker said. 



* Aitr/date-complementft are marked \«\t\i «k «Xax. 
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LXXV.— Remarks about Certain Pronouns.— 

Exercises. 

300. When %phieh, tphat, wbiehev&Tj and whatever modify nouns which 
follow them, they are adjectives ; thus, 

1. What cities did the British attack? 2. What lessons have yoa 
already learned? 3. He took from his father's purse what money he 
wanted. 4. Which way did you go ? 5. He encounters opposition tDJUeh- 
ever way he runs. 6. Bring with you whatever money you have. 

t$67. What is sometimes a mere exclamation, and of course inde- 
l)endent, and not a pronoun ; thus. 

What ! does he expect to frighten me ? 

•^68. When what means '* partly " or " in part," it is an adverb, and 
not a pronoun ; thus, 

What with business, and what with the care of my £Eunily, I had little 
time for reading. ... 

369. Sometimes the clause containing a relative pronoun is placed 
out of its natural order, and before its antecedent; thus, 

'* Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

Put into its natural order, the sentence would stand thus : 

I declare unto you him wJwm ye ignorantly worship. 

370. Sometimes the relative pronoun who has no expressed ante- 
cedent ; thus. 

Who ventures Into these regions, must have a stout heart. 

In such cases it is plain that the antecedent is understood, though not 
expressed ; thus, 

(He) who ventures into these regions must have a stout heart. 

371. Among the following italicized words find ten adjectives; what 
used as an exclamation once, and as an adverb twice ; also forty-four pro- 
nouns, and among them, three relative pronouns. Also find twenty-fiv$ 
nouns. 

1. He kept uha/t he earned. 2. 1 know what a verb is. 3. T%ey asked 
m0U^Jwanted» 4. We ate to^t t^ey gave u«. 6. Whai (866) book did 
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you buy ? 6. What ails ymf 7. /will not tell what ails me. 8. Whatl 
are ^(>{^ here again ? 9. Send me what paper ^^7/ can spare. 10. Did you 
get what you wanted? 11. What reasons did you give? 12. Which 
printer did your work? 13, Whatever money he earns is immediately 
spent. 14 Wkicheoer (366) way you turn, you will find plenty of difficul- 
ties. 15. What by force, and what by stratagem, he finally accomplished 
his purpose. 16. The man ibho sells berries is at the door. 17. Who 
knows what fate awaits himf 18. Please tell me who sent this message. 
1ft Tf%a« does A€ know about Greek ? 20. 7%flrf cannot be true. 21. That 
2lU>Tj must be false. 22. Which (366) book did you prefer ? 23. Some 
children tha>t were playing in the street found a coin. 24. The person to 
whom he told^/« story was an intimate friend. 



LXXVL— Parsing of Pronouns* 

372. The following is the order of parsing a pronoun : 

Name the pronoun, and, if a relative pronoun, the class to which it 
belongs. State whether it is declinable or indeclinable. Decline it, if 
declinable. 

Then give (1"^ its number, (2) its gender (if it is a gender pronoun), (3) 
its person, (4) its case (if declinable), and (5) its construction. 

NoTs.— Remember that relative pronouDB are also coiijiiiictio]i& 

373. Models in Parsinq Pronouns. 

(a.) I am. he, 

7 is a declinable pronoun, declined thas : nominative I; possessive, my or mine ; 
objective m£ ; Plural, nominative, we ; possessive, our ; objective, us. It is in the 
singular number, first person, and nominative case ; it is the subject of the verb am. 

He is a declinable pronoun (decline it). It is in the singular number, third person, 
masculine gender, and nominative case. It is the complement of the verb am, 

(&) Ttiis is my booh. 

My is a declinable pronoun (decline 7). It is in the singular number, first person, 
tod possessive case. It modifies book, 

{fi,) This booJc is mine (my book). 

jmns is a pronoun, indeclinable. It is in the singular number, and third person. It 
it the complement of the verb is, 

(d,) 3Hne are irksome labors. 

Mine (s my labors) is a pronoun, indeclinable. It is in the plural number, and third 
It is tin f nbject of the verb are 
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NoTB.— When a pronoun Btandu for both a po ooooo or and for something poflsessed, 
its number and peruon, m> ikr as all its relations to other words are coQcemed,are 
derived from the latter. Here, mine stands for " mj labcMrs,** and the person and number 
ctlabort must be ascribed to it. 

(«.) What did he eayf 

What is a pronoun, indeclinable, in the singular number and third person. It is the 
ol|)ect of the Terb-phrase did say. 

(/.) He will not tell who robbed him. 

Who is a declinable pronoun (decline it) in the ^gular number, third person, and 
nominatiTe case. It is the subject of the verb rodbed. 

^,) My frietido waited for we. 

Me is a declinable pronoun (decline It) in the singolar number, first person, and 
objective case. It is the object of the preposition /or. 

(A.) 1 tnet a lady whom I knew. 

Whom is a relative pronoun, declinable ^decline it) in the singular number, third per- 
son, and objective case. It is the object of the verb knew. A.^ a coi^unction it Joins its 
clause to lady. 

17oTK.— Relative pronouns are not gender-pronouns. They are always in the same 
person and nu.nber as their antecedents. We observe tliat lady is in the third person 
and singular number, and know that who must be in the same person and number. 

(i.) Tliis i« the result for which I am laboring. 

Which is a relative prononn, indeclinable. It is in the singular number, and third 
person. It is the object of the preposition for. As a conjunction it Joins Its clause to 
result, 

(J.) We bouglU what we wanted. 

What is a pronoun, indeclinable. Its number is indefinite. It is in the third person, 
and is the object of the verb wanted. 

(k.) I hnow what vexes him. 

What is a pronoun, indeclinable, in the singular number, and third person. It is the 
subject of the verb vexes. 

Q.) He helped whoever needed help. 

Whoever is a pronoun, declinable (decline it), indeterminate in number, and in the 
third person. It is the subject of the verb needed. 

Note.— The pronouns whoever y whichever ^ and whatsoever often api)ear in the follow- 
ing forms : viz., whosoever^ whichsoever^ and whatsoever. 

374. Analyze the following sentences, and parse all nouns and pro- 
nouns: 

1. He kept what he earned. 2. I know what a verb is. 3. They asked 
me (244) what I wanted. 4. We ate what they gave us (244). 5. What 
ails you ? 6. I will not tell what ails me. 7. Did you get what yoa 
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wanted? 8. Who passes this gate, shall not return. 9. Deliyer my 
message to whomsoever you meet. 10. You are welcome to whatever you 
want. 

NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS. 

In No. 2, what is the attribate-complement of is. In No. 4, what is the direct object 
of gave. In No. 8. the antecedent of who is understood bnt not expressed. (See 870.) 

Analysisof No. 9: 

THOU OB TOU (see 41) DELIVER HESSAQB 

[my 

[to ([3] WROMSOBYBB) [1] TOU [2] FIND) 

Sabject, thou or you (nnderstood) ; verb, deliver ; object, message. Deliver is modified 
by the phrase to {whomsoever you find) ; the object of the preposition to is a clause. 
Subject, you : verb,^nrf ; object, whomsoever. 
Message is modified by my. 



LXXVII. — Models and Exercises in Parsing. 

375. Models. 

(fl.) Were yo^t, astonished ? 

Tou is a declinable pronoun (decline thou)^ in the plural number (344), second person, 
and nominative case. It is the subject of verb-phrase were astonished, 

(6.) He hitnaelf gave tne a lesson, 

Himse^ is an indeclinable pronoun, masculine, third person, modifier of he^ and in 
apposition with it. 

Me bi & declinable pronoun (decline 7), in the singular number, first person, and 
objective case. It is the indirect object of the verb gave. 

{c.) TJiey chose tne captain. 

Me is a declinable pronoun (decline J), In the singular number, first person, and 
objective case. It is the object of the verb chose. 

Captain is a noun, singtUar, and an adnominal word in apposition with me, 

376. Parse all nouns and pronouns in the following exercises : 

1. I myself will give you help. 2. He injured himself by a fall. 3. Are 
you older than 1 (am) ? 4 His brother is taller than he. 5. Nobody but 
he was frightened. 6. No one but she was present. 7. Here is the artist, 
he who painted my picture. 8. My brother, he who ran away, has returned 
to his home. 9. Is this book yours? 10. Send us (244) all the papers. 
11. This is your opinion. 12. The boys called him a baby. 13. This is 
he. 14. It is we who are disappointed. 15. Theaa m^ iVkje^ , \&. ^^ 
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you wait for me? 17. Have you anythinjir to say to her? 18. Miserable 
they I 19. Ahl luckless hel 20. Thou, tool Art thou a traitor? 21. 
Who are you ? 22. He is a man whom I fear. 

NOTES AND EXPLANATIONS. 

In No. S, Mnueff is the object of in}vred. In Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 8, /, A«, and tfu 
are the subjects of suppressed verbs. No. 6 means " Nobody was frightened, bat she 
(was frightened)/* see 406. In No. 7, A« is in apposition with artist. For the method 
of parsing him and baby^ in No. 12, see 3^5, c. In No. 14, the antecedent of who Is w€. 
In No. ao, thou is a declinable pronoun in the nominative case, and independent by 
address. 

{Omit Exercises under S77 until Bemew,) 

377* Parse all noons and pronouns in the folio win^if exercises (see 
253). 

1. They compelled us to carry heavy burdens. 2. The lecturer requested 
the audience to rise. 8. They ordered ns to advance. 4. I wish you to 
remain here. 5. We expect him to do his duty. 

Model in Pabbing. 

J7tej/ asked tne to staff, 

i/i; is a declinable prononn (decline /), in the singular number, first person, ana 
objective case. It is the subject of the infinitive to stay^ and the phrase "me to stay 
is the object of the verb asked. 



LXXVIII. — Exercises in Parsing. 

378. Parse the nouns (except bridle and flanks in V.) and the pronouns 
in the following poem. (The first number after each division shows the 
number of nouns, and the second, the number of pronouns^ contained in it.) 

THE BATTLE OF LAKE REGILLUa 

L 

Bight glad were all the Romans 

Who, in that hour of dread, 
Against great odds bare up the war 

Around Valerius dead. 
When from the south the cheering 

Rose with a mighty swell — 
•"Herminius comes ! Herminius 

Who kept the bridge so well I "—(12—2.) 



ti 
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IV. 

Mamilius smote Herminius 

Through head-piece and through head. 
And, side bj side, those chiefis of pride 

Together fell down dead. 
Down fell tliej dead together, 

In a great lake of gore. 
And still stood all who saw them fall 

While men might count a score. — (12 — 2,) 

V. 

Fast, fast, with heels wild-spuming 

The dark-gray charger fled , 
He burst through ranks of fighting men. 

He sprang o'er heaps of dead, 
His bridle far outstreaming. 

His flanks all blood and foam ; 
He sought the southern mountains. 

The mountains of his home. — (12 — 6.) 

VI. 
The pass was steep and rugged. 

The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass. 

And he left the wolves behind. — (5 — 3.) 

VII. 
Through many a startled hamlet 

Thundered his flying feet. 
He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 

He rushed up the long white street ; 
He rushed by tower and temple. 

And paused not in his race 
Till he stood before his master's door. 

In the stately market-place.— (11 — 7.) 

VIII. 
And straightway round him gathered 

A pale and trembling crowd ; 
And when they knew him, cries of rage 

Brake forth, and wailing loud ; 
And women rent their tresses 

For their great prince's fall. 
And old men girt on their old swords. 

And went to man the wall. — (11—6.) 
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379. Notes and Explanations. 

L Boinans is a subject placed after its verb. Dread is the name of a feeling, and 
fleering the name of an act. Who^ in the second line, is the subject of what verb ? Bare 
is an old form for bore. The first HemAniue is independent by address, and the second 
is in apposition with the first. What is the antecedent of who in the eighth line ? 

n. Two is an adjective modifying us. Home is a noon used adverbially (seventh 
eonstnzction). This word is very frequently so used after the verbs go and come* What 
kind of a sentence is ** lay thou on for Rome ^* ! 

m. What is the subject of paused t Of melt What is the subject otJUnoedf 

IV. " Side by side/* see 9^^js, What is the subject of the second yethfdlf Score 
is the name of a number. AU^ in the seventh line, is an adjective used substantively 
(487), and the antecedent of who, 

y. For Mdle BioAJUmke^ see 808. The first noun mountains is the object of the verb 
toughJty and the second is in apposition with the first. 

VI. They is in apposition with wolves. Such an expression would hardly be allowed 
in prose. The word they is redundant. It is like saytng, ^* John tie said so and so.** 
lAke is here used as a preposition, having wtiirlioind for its object. 

YIT. What is the subject of thundered t XJp\9> here a preposition ; what is its object f 
In what case is master's t In what construction is it ? 

ym. Bound Is here a preposition ; what is its object ? What is the subject of 
gathered f Brake, an old form for tiroke, has two subjects, viz., cries and wailing^ 
Notice that one of these subjects stands before and the other after the verb. Notice 
that/otf, which is usually a verb, is here a noun, and that man, which is almost always 
ft noun, is something else here. 



LXXIX.— Syntax of Pronouns. 

380. Syntax means ''putting together.'' When we put 
words together to express our thoughts, we practise syntax. 

JFalse syntax means ''combining words improperly"; 
thus, if one says, 

'* The children cries,** or " Them boys are rude," 

he uses bad English and is guilty of false syntax. 
Here is a rule of syntax for pronouns : 

381. A pronoun having an antecedent should not 
disagree u/ith it in number, gender, or person. 

It is bad English to say. 

Every one must take care of themselves. 

because themsehes is plural, and therefore misrepresents the number of its 
angular antecedent one. 



i 
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382. One mast not say, 

A tree cast his sliadow over the field, 

because the masculine pronoun his misrepresents the gender of its neuter 
antecedent tree. 

383. It is iucorrect to say. 

All the boys in this room must attend to your lessons, 

fiecause yaiir, a pronoun in the second person, misrepresents its antecedent 
hoys, which is in the third person. 

384. In judging of the number of an antecedent, look to the thought 
contained in it. 

385. An antecedent is singular when it consists of — 

(a,) A singular noun or pronoun ; thus. 

The BOY prei)ared his lesson. 

(b.) A collective noun implying unity ; thus. 

The ABMT of the north was making its way to the sea. 

(c.) Two or more singular words taken separately, e8x>ecia]ly when 
joined by or, nor, or and not; thus, 

1. A BULLET, and sometimes a shell, made its way into our camp. 

2. Some tree or bock will ofier us its shelter. 

3. Neither time nor gabe has made its mark upon his countenance. 

4. It was a tbee, and not a bock, that offered us its shelter. 

(d,) Two or more singular words joined by and, but modified by each or 

every; thus, 

Each PLANT and tbee has its history. 

{e.) Two or more singular nouns joined by and, but signifying the same 
person or thing ; thus. 

My FBiEND and neighbor has lost his property. 

(/.) Two singular nouns meaning, when taken together, one thing; 

thus, 

Bbead and butteb is wholesome food, and most people like it. 

(g.) Each, either, or netther (see 440, c), or a word modified by each, 
either, every, many a, or neither ; thus, 

1. Many a bibd has built Iter nest in this tree. 

2. Neitheb of the boys had learned his lesson. 
8. Every man must speak for himseHf. 
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386* A plural antecedent may consist of— 
(a.) One or more than one plural word ; thus, 

The BOYS neglected their work. 
(5.) A collective noun conveying the idea of plurality ; thus, 

1. The JT7BY rendered their verdict. 

2. The audience began to amuse themselves. 

{e.) Two or more singular words joined by and, but denoting different 
persons or things ; thus. 

Sorrow and garb showed themselves in his countenance. 

387* A pronoun in the first person should be used to stand for several 
antecedents joined by andt if any one of them is in the first person ; thus, 
You and William and I will study our lessons together. 

388* When an antecedent consists of two or more words in the second 

and tliird persons, the pronoun representing them should be in the second 

person ; thus. 

You and Mabt may remain at your seats. 

389. Between a pronoun and its antecedent, agreement in 
number is far more important than agreement in gender ; 
therefore. 

When there cannot be perfect agreement between a pronoun and its 
antecedent, let the disagreement be in gender rather than in number; 
thus, we sometimes say, 

Every one looked out for themselves; 

but here is a disagreement in number between the singular antecedent 

one and the plural pronoun themselves, which is not aUowed ; but usage 

allows us to say, 

Every one must take care of himself; 

although the masculine pronoun himseif does not agree in gender with 
the antecedent. 

390. Note.— In the third pereon eiDgolar we have he to represent a male, sfie to 
represent a female, and U to represent a sexles? thing, but we have no corresponding 
pronoun to represent a living heing whose sex is not known. In such cases we are 
therefore obliged to use A«, sfie^ or i/, and usage has fixed upon he as the proper word. 

39 !• Sometimes the antecedent consists of two singular uoulsa^ <^\&» 
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masculine and the other feminine, joined by or or nor^ and then a new 
difficulty arises, if we say, for instance, 

When this rude boy meets a lady or a gentleman, he shouts at them^ 
there is disagreement in number, which is not allowed. If we say, 

When this rude boy meets a lady or a gentleman, he shouts at him, 

there is disagreement in gender. If we say, as we may, and as many do. 

When this rude boy meets a lady or a gentleman, he shouts at Tier or hirriy 

we have perfect agreement in number and gander, but the expression is 
an extremely awkward one. 

It is better to avoid such expressions, and to convey the same, or nearly 
the same, meaning by a different arrangement of words; for instance, 
thus. 

When this rude boy meets older persons, whether they are ladies or 

gentlemen, he shouts at them, 
or, 

When this rude boy meets ladies or gentlemen, he shouts at them. 

In the last two sentences there is perfect agreement between the pro- 
noun and its antecedent. 

392. For the following sentences, write substitutes, having the same, 
or nearly the same meaning, in which there shall be no disagreement 
between the pronoun and its antecedent. 

1. Any boy or girl who is late at school must bring an excuse from his 
or her parents. 2. If a brother or a sister were in need, would you not 
help him or her ? 3. If any man or woman makes this statement, he or 
she is mistaken, or else speaks falsely. 

LXXX.— Exercises in the Syntax of Pronouns. 

393. Copy and correct the following exercises, and give a reason for 
each correction : 

1. This nation is proud of their advantages. 2. This society will not be 

responsible for the actions of their members. 3. James or Thomas will 

give OB their help. 4. It was James, and not Thomas, that refused their 

asmstance. 5. Every man in the colony tosl^g \\\evT <:oisi^V&.\\itA to me. 

^ We bought a wheel and axle, and applied Wiem. v> wa xisw T&a^c&n^ 
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7. Neither of the children recited their lesson. 8. Each of the artists ex- 
hibited their own work. 9. Each of as had our own opinion. 10. Every 
man looked oat for themselyes. 11. Every one must be the jadge of their 
own feeling 12. Each person is apt to think that they have some special 
talent. 13. Some one cried oat as if they were in pain. 14. A person can- 
not always control their own feelings. 15. No one knows what the future 
has in store for them. 16. I wish every one would do their work as well 
as Henry does his. 17. Neither of these men offered their assistance. 

18. Disgrace and shame pressed down upon him with its awful weight. 

19. If you saw your brother or your friend in need, would you not help 
them ? 20. If you find a noun or a pronoun, you must parse them. 21. 
Every city and hamlet poured forth their inhabitants. 22. He met each 
difficulty and danger manfully, and overcame them by his great courage. 
23. Whenever the mother-bird caught a worm or a fly, she brought them 
to her nest. 24. The army rebelled against their officers. 

394. NoTB.— In correcting the foregoing examples of false syntax, pupils should be 
encouraged to use formulas invented by themselves. The following, however^ will servo 
B» a general guide. 

(No. 1.) This nation ie proud of their advantages. 

Incorrect, because the plural pronoun their misrepresents the number of its ante- 
cedent nation^ which is singular. A pronoun having an antecedent, should not dis- 
agree tvith it in number^ gender, or person, Nation being a collective noun implying 
unity, is singular. The sentence should be. 

This nation is proud of its advantages. 

(No. 6.) We bought a wheel and aade, and applied them to ovr new macMne, 
Incorrect, because the plural pronoun them disagrees in number with its antecedent 
whed and axle, which is singular, because two singular nouns meaning, when taken to- 
gether, one thing, form a singular antecedent. A pronoun having an antecedent should 
not misrepresent its number, gender, or person. The sentence should be, 

We bought a wheel and axle, and applied it to our new machine. 

After a time, the reason why an antecedent is singular or plural, and also the rule for 
agreement, may be omitted ; thus, 

(No. 11.) Evexy one must be the Judge of their own feelings. 

Bad English, because the plural pronoun their misrepresents the number of its Qi|i- 
gnlar antecedent one. It should be. 

Every one must be the judge of his own feelings. 

395. Remember that in the majority of cases pronouns have no ante^ 
cedents, but directly represent persons or things; thus, 

1. Re IB fn^ friend, 2. Where are y<m gomg*l ^. \^ h.ft ov^x ^sias^yetX 

4, y cannot Snd fiur bookB. 5. Several v^pV^ ^^"^^ \tt^'^'s^i» "^'^"^ ^^^"^ 
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31KS. NYhen one asks, " Who is the captain of this boat ? " and some 

one answers, ., t i. »» 

*' I am he, 

/ is not the true antecedent of Tie, Nor \%'*U" the antecedent of /, we^ you, 

and they, in 

It is I, It was you. 

It is we. It is they. 

" In such cases the word it is simply demonstratiye, meaning the sub- 
ject or the thing spoken of" — Ooold Brown. 

LX XXL— Syntax of Pronouns. 

397* Of the relative pronouns, who is used to represent persons, wJiich 
to represent inferior animals and lifeless things, and that to represent 
either persons or things. 

398. When there are two antecedents, one meaning a person and the 
other an inferior animal or a lifeless thing, that, rather than who or which, 
should follow them ; thus. 

The MAN and the hobsb t?iat were in the field together went out through 

the open gate. 

399* When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying the idea of 
unity, that or which, and not who, should be used ; thus, 

The committee that was recently appointed has proved an industrious one. 

4:00. A relative pronoun should be placed as near as possible to its an- 
tecedent, in order to avoid doubt as to the meaning intended. Do not say, 

He wore a sword, fastened to his belt, which was as sharp as a razor, 

if you mean that the sword was sharp. 

401. Who and which usually stand at the beginning of the clauses to 
which they belong ; but when they are objects of prepositions, their prep- 
ositions should precede them ; thus, it is better to say, 

1. The man vjith whom Tie lived abused him. 2. The wages for which 
I work are small. 3. For whom do you work ? 4. For which did he ask? 

than to say, 

J. The man whom he lived wit\\ aWseA \\\m. %, The wages which I 
work for are small. 8. Wliom do you viotVl lQt^ V '^\i\^ ^s^\«^ 
a^ for? 
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402. But that always bep^ its clause, even when it is the object of 
a prexx)sition ; thus, 

The wages that I work for are small. 

40d. Rewrite the following exercises, making any needed changes, 
and giving a reason for each change : 

1. The people which lived in the city were astonished beyond measure. 

2. The monkey who danced on the organ knew more than his master. 

3. He wore a sword &8tened to a belt which was as sharp as a razor. 4. He 
had a dog chained to a post that was as ferocious as a tiger. 5. The men, 
the horses, and the dogs which were engaged in the hunt rushed into the 
open field. 6. The crowd who had assembled in the streets began to grow 
noisy. 7. The company whom I invited was a pleasant one. 8. Whom 
has he told this story to? 9. The jockey whom I traded horses with 
cheated me. 10. The dogs and the boys who were playing together made 
a great uproar. 11. I know the person whom you speak of. 12. Whom 
do you wish to ride with ? 

LXXXII. — How to Use the Cases of Pronouns. 

404. In this and the following lesson, rules which will guide 
yon to a correct use of the case-forms of pronouns are given. 
They should be thoroughly learned and persistently applied, 
and it should be remembered that they have nothing to do with 
any words except declinable pronouns. 

405. A declincible pronoun, used as the suhject of a 
verb or as the complement of the verb be, should be in 
the nominative case; as. 

Subjects. 

1. He was a skilful workman. 2. We love our friends. 8. They visited 

Naples. 

Attribute-Complements. 

1. I am he. 2. These are they. 3. It is /. 

406. Declinable pronouns are often subjects of omitted 

verbs ; thus, 

1, He is older than I {am), 2. I am. «jb strong as he (w), 

3. No one was frightened but he ^vxw Jriq^iU'^^. 
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NoTB TO TBI TiACHiB.— There ie a question in refsrance to the eonetraetion Hhm- 
trated in No. 8 aboye. Many treat but in such caees as a preposition. These wonld con- 
demn example No. 8, and correct it by writing Aim intitead of he. Goold Brown, Mnlli- 
f^an, and seyeral other eminent grammarians, however, treat but in snch sentences as a 
co-ordinate conjnnc^on. They teach that an omitted verb must be supplied, and that 
the case of the pronoun that follows but must be determined by the oonstmction. Thus, 

they would condemn. 

They all went but Mm, 

because they would r^;ard him as the subject of a suppressed Teib ; bat tbej would 

justify. 

They outran all the boys but itm, 
supplying the ellipsis, thus. 

They outran all the boys but (they did not outrun) me, 

and making me the object of the suppressed verb outrutL 

A somewhat thorough search among English writers convinces me that ancient as 
well as modern usage upholds the latter view, viz., that but^ in this case, is to be re- 
garded not as a preposition, but as a co-ordjnate conjunction. 

I quote below all the examples I have been able to find in the writings of standard 
authors. It will be seen that, almost without exception, they sustain the opinion ex* 
pressed above. 

" Now wif quod he, here n'is but thou and V^— Chaucer, C, 71, 10086. 

" This January, who is glad but he."— Id,, C. Jl, 10286. 

** Who followeth Crlstes gospel and his love but «>«."— /rf., C. T., 7517. 

" Methinks nobody should be sad but I.^' Shakespeare ; K. John, Act /F., Scene I. 

** There's none protector of the realm but V—Id., K. Henry VI. 

*' Take your oath that you elect no king but him ** (object of ** elect '* understood).^ 
Id. 

'* We are alone, there's none but thBe and I.**— Id. (This passage takes both sides of 
the question.) 

" That in all the lond suld be no king bot he.^'—Oaujin Douglas. 

*' There is none other but hey— Mark xii. 82. 

** No man hath ascended up into heaven but he that came down from heaven.**— JbAii 
iii. 13. 

*• There is no God but hey— Sale's Koran, p. 28. 

" A fact of which, as none but he could be conscious, none but he could be the pub 
Usher of W—Pope's Works, Vol. Ill, p. 114. 

"No Grecian prince but 1 
Has power this bow to grant or to deny."— i%»p«*« Odys., B. xxi., I., 872. 

**• Thus she and none but she, the insulting rage 
Of heretics opposed, from age to age.—Dryden. 

" And in his hand, he shakes the brand 
That none but he can wield.""— Afacaulay, Ear. at Bridge, 

"He grasped the spear that none but he could raise."— /d. 

** And that strange sounds were in his ears 
That none could hear but he.^'—Id., Battle of L. Beg. 

** Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed."— ifoore. 

** And he remained in such terror as none but he can know."— />i(;it0n«, 0. T.^ p. 89A, 
^dfipteton'M ffoueehold Edition* 
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"Wo one knew but l^^Id.y IXtvid Copper^ld. 

** Nobody but she could ever know what he was."— /tf., D. C, 

"If I had been coming to any but Aer " (to her).— Id. , D. C. 

" Whom shall I obey but thee " (except or but I obey thee).—MUUm^ P. L. 

•* Who but /can seal the lips of those below."— JJM/?^>dr, CaxUms. 

" There is no God but he.'^^LandoTj Per* A Aspas., p. 231. 

"And let no man abide this deed but toe the doers,^^— Shakespeare, J. C, Act in.^ 
Scene L 

" This none must know but ttoa."— JJryan^* Odys.^ 447. 

" All this while the strange man looked at nobody but me'*' (but he looked at me.y^ 
Dickens^ G. K, p. 56. 

And promised him Ikithfnlly that she would marry no one Init him '* (but she would 
marry him).— Miss Midocht Two Mar.^ p. 19. 

**She will never remember any mother but m«" (but she will remember me).— Id., 
Sdnnah, p. 27. 

** The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled."— Jlfr«. Hiemans. 

Note.— This passage is misquoted in Worcester's Dictionary, and misprinted In 
several American editions. 

Models fob thb Oobrection of False Syntax. 

(a.) Him and I are old friends, 

Sim, a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is a subject of the verb are ; but, 
a dedinable pronoun used as subject €f a verb should be in the nominative case. The 
sentence should be, He and I are old friends. 

(6.) He is older than me. 

Me., a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is the subject of a suppressed verb, 
but a dedinable pronoun used ae subject qf a verb, etc. The sentence should be, He is 
older than /. 

{c.) Nobody eame but him. 

Him, a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is the subject of a suppressed vcro, 
but, (recite the rule.) The sentence should be, Nobody came but he, 

(d.) This is her, 

Her^ a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is the attribute-complement of ts^ 
but a declinable pronoun used as the attribute-complement of the verb be should be in the 
nominaUve case. The sentence should be, This is she. 

Note to the Teaoheb.— Whatever formula is used in correcting the errors given 
below, it should, as shown above, include four points : 

1. A statement of the "* construction " of the declinable pronoun. 

2. The case in which the pronoun is found. 
8. A statement of the rule. 

4. Condemnation of the error, and correction under the rule. 

Pupils are fond of saying, in cases like (a) above^ '^ Him SA^^^b <^\w^\. lA «.^^^>^b^ 
U oogftt to be tbe sabject" This is not only no conec\ioTL^\raX Vi N& wx»»2i^l ^Q3s&r^\ 
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** him ** is the subject of a verb. Its eonBtrv^ion is precisely what it should he ; only 
the etue is wrong. Sim is just as truly the subject of a verb as it would be if its form 
were correct. 

4:07. Ck>iTect all errora in the following examples, according to models 

given above : 

1. William and her quarreled* 2. Yon and me most finish oar work. 
3. Him and me are partners. 4. Them that do the work should receive 
the wagiss. 5. Them that appear honest are not always trustworthy. 6. 
May me and ray brother study together? 7. Them that escaped from the 
fire ran into new dangers. 8. He is wiser than them who claim to know 
more. 9. Are you taller than him ? 10. You are a greater traveler than 
me. 11. We sorrow not as them that have no hope. 12. No one was 
present but him. 13. They were all saved but her. 14. No one but him 
was strong enough for the work. 15. Every one was greatly alarmed but 
me. 16. That is him. 17. It was us who frightened you. 18. Whom do 
they say it is (Thej say, it is whom)? 19. This is her. 20. It must have 
been her. 21. It was me. 22. Whom do yon think I am ? 23. I told you 
it was them. 

408. Notes.-— (7b be omitted untU Review) 

(a.) The role given (in 40S) is true as stated, bat when a decUnaNs pronoun is the 
eompUmmt of the infinitive qf &e, U must be (he directive case^ provided the irtfinitive 
has a separateltf expressed eultfeet (see 2S0) ; thus. 

They took me (separately expressed subject of the infinitive) to be mx (not he). 

8ach errors may be corrected as follows ; 

Let the captain be he who ia most experienced. 

# 

Ee^ a declinable pronomi in the nominative case, is the attribute-complement of the 
infinitive te, whose subject is separately expressed ; bat when a deeUneMe pronoun is 
the complement qf the i^/lnitive qf " be/' U must be in the olffective ease, provided^ etc 
The sentence shoald be, 

Let the captain be him who is most experienced. 

Correct the followinj^ examples of fiilse syntax : 

1. Who do yoa take me to be (me to be who)1 8. Th^ believed some other person 
to be she. 8. We all knew it to be he. 

(b.) The rale given in 406 and the apparent exception given in the note, have their 
fonndation in the broad principle of apposition. The complement of be^ when it is a 
name-word of any kind, always means the same person or thing as the subject, and very 
naturally takes the same case. When the subject of an infinitive is a declinable word, 
in what case shoald it be ? In what case then ought its complement to be f 
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400, e^ declinahle pronoun, used as tTrue c*)Jercfc of a 
^^^6 or a preposition, shouLdhe irt tlte dbjectlw ca»e , Hka^ 
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Objects op Verbs ob of Vebb-Phbases. 

1. The robbers pursued U8, 

2. This affair has troubled me. 

Objects op Pbbpositions. 

1. They waited for me, 

2. I sent a message to him, 

410. The rule is applicable to both direct and indirect objects ; thne, 

1. He gave me (indirect object) a dollar. 

2. They taught U8 (indirect object) grammar. 

411. Note {to be omitted until Review) .^The same rule applies when a declinable 
pronoun is the object of a verbal (see 806) ; thus, 

1. I was certain of catching him (catching whomf), 

2. They tried to defeat ue (to defeat whom f), 

412. Models pob the Cobbectiox op Case-fobms. 

(a.) lie has insulted you and I, 

ly a dc(dinable pronoun in the nominative case, is one of the objects of the verb- 
phrase, has insulted ; but, a declinable pronoun^ used as the ol^ect qf a verb or a preposi- 
tion^ should be in the otoective case. The sentence should be, He has insulted you and me, 

(d.) '/7i6 master gave my sister and I lessons in French, 

J, a declinable pronoun in the nominative case, is an indirect object of the verb gave; 
but, a dedinable pronoun^ etc. The sentence should be. The master gave my sister and 
me lessons in French. 

(c.) Are tJiese hooks for you and he? 

He, a declinable pronoun in the nominative case, is an object of the preposition/or/ 
but (recite the rule). The sentence should be, Are these books for you and him t 

413. Correct the following errors, giving a reason for each change : 

1. Who did he hurt ? 2. Have you abaiidoned my friends and I ? 3. 
We foand our neighbor's family in great affliction, and he almost crazy. 
4. They who escaped from the fire, the sword slew. 5. Who do these 
pagans worship ? 6. Be careful who you trust. 7. The law punishes the 
man who receives what is stolen, as well as he who steals. 8. They that 
help me I will reward. 9. He orders you and I to leave the room. 10. He 
is trying to rob you and I. 11. He accomplished his purpose only by 
deceiving my family and I. 12. He will ask you and I forty questions. 
13. Let this matter be between you and I. 14. Who did you vote for {^ho 
is the object of the preposition for) ? 15. Who did he live with ? 16. 
Who did you speak to? 17. He offended whomsoever heard him (the 
object of offended is the clause whomrSoever heard him, and whomsoever is 
the subject of heard). 18. Give this note to whosoever I designate. 19. 
She is a lady who I respect. 20. Who did you lend my knife to ? 21. 
Whom say ye that I am (I am whom)? 22. ^t^ ^wsl \ViSb -"^^^Ksv^^^iSi \ 
/glioaJd Bppljr to? 23, 1 will vote for wlioevet l\i^ ^iiN«ii\\<MiTi»'a&»s&R»»* 
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414. A dedinable pronoun in apposition^ shouZd he in 

the case that would be appropriate if it were used in the 

place of the noun or pronoun which it modifies ; thus^ 

'*Tben the handsome Pau-puk-keewis, 
He, the idle Yenadizze, 
H^y the merry mischief- maker, 
Boee among the guests assembled." 

Here he in the second and the same word in the third line are in the 
nominative case, because thej are in apposition with Pau-puk-keewis, the 
subject of the verb rose. If he were used in the place of Pau-piik-keewis, 
the nominative would be the appropriate case. 

415. Model fob the Gobbbctiox of False Syntax. 

X saw your brother, he of whom you ttere apeahing yesterday, 

ffe^ a declinable pronoan in the nominative case, is in apposition with brother^ which 
is the object of the verb saw ; but, (quote the rule.) The sentence should be, I saw 
your brother, him of whom you were speaking yetsterday. 

416. Correct the errors in the following exercises : 

1. We saw the great hunter, he who killed the lion. 2. The kind 
shepherd, him who loves his flock, will care tenderly for you. 3. The two 
persons most interested, him and me, were not consulted. 4 We will 
make a covenant, thou and me. 5. All good citizens, you, me, and every 
one, must resist this tyranny. 6. His enemies, them that hated him, will 
rejoice at his misfortunes. 7. We will help each other, you and me. 

417. NoTB {to be omitted until £eview).—A declinable pronoun used independenOp 

toUh a modifying word (see S99) must be in the nominative case ; thus, 

Thejf refusing to reply, I left them. 

Model fob the Cobbbction of Faub Syhtaz. 
Him being tny enemy, I would take no advice front him, 

Simj a declinable pronoun in the objective case, is used independently with a modi- 
fier ; but, (quote the rule.) The sentence should be, He being my enemy, I would talLe 
no advice flrom him. 

Correct the following errors : 
1. Her consenting, no one else will object. 2. Him objecting, nothing could be done. 

418. t4 declinable pronoun used independently by ad- 
dress or exclamation, should be in the nominative case ; 

thus, 

1. He an honest man I he is a thief rather. 2. O Thou, whose presence 
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iright all space doth occupy. 3. "Miserable tltey I" 4. "0 rare we!" 
i. He too ! has he deserted us ? 

There are exceptions to this rule ; thus, Ah me I Dear me t 

Exercises in Parsing. 
419. Parse the nouns and pronouns in the following exercises : 

1. "He (83) it was who slew my father 

By his wicked wiles and cunning." 

2. " He it was who carved the cradle 

Of the little Hiawatha." 

3. " Thy bigot sire — nay, tremble not ; 

He who gave birth to those dear eyes 
With me is sacred." 

4. " And lagoo the great boaster. 

He, the marvelous story-teller. 
He, the friend of old Nokomis, 
Saw in all the eyes around him, 
That the wedding guests assembled 
Longed to hear his pleasant stories." 

6. " And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the fathers. 

And press his gory hands : 
And now with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters by the river-gate. 

Borne by the joyous crowd." 

6. " Ye crags and peaks I I'm with you once again ; 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 
To show they still are free." 

?. " O thou that roUest on high, round as the shield of my fathers 1 " 
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LXXXV .— How to Tell Adjectives 
from Other Words. 

420. An adjective is a word used solely to 
modify a name- word, or to complete the meaning 
of a verb. 

Examples of adjectives modifying name-words : Strong men, seven trees, 
thU boy, a horse, the children, beautiful elms. 

Examples of adjectives used to fill out the meaning of incomplete verbs : 

The mountain is lofty » I am ready. The apple tastes eour. The lady 

looks ead. 

4!31. NoTB.— In such cases, the acUective nsed to complete the meaning of a verb, 
at the same time, modifies the subject ; thus, lofty not only completes U bat it also 
modifies mountain, 

4:22. An adjective sometimes completes the meaning of a verb by 
helping to form its object ; thus, We thought him fooUeh. They con- 
sidered the patient insane. 

Here insane helps to form the object of considered^ and, at the same 
time, modifies patient, " They considered what ? " Not f A« patient^ but 
the patient insane* 

423. Most adjectives answer questions made by placing 
which, what kind of, how many, or how much before 
the words modified by them; thus, ^'Whai kind of men?" 
Answer, ^^ Strong men." ''How many trees?" Answer, 
'Seveu treefi, '' etc. 
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424. Copy the following exercises, underscoring all adjectives. Tell 
what noun or nouns each one modifies, and whether it modifies by point- 
ing out, by describing, or by telling how many or how much. Notice that 
several adjectives may modify the same noun. The figure after each 
sentence shows the number of adjectives contained in it. 

1. A feeble old man tottered along the dusty road.^5.) 2. Seven 
strong men could not lift this monstrous fish into the little boat. — (6.) 
8. Another sailor told a long and tedious story about a fierce man-eating 
shark. — (7.) 4. Yonder fine house was built by a wealthy farmer.— (4) 
5. On the same day fifty innocent little children were playing in front of 
the gloomy old castle.— (8.) 6. The youngest child of the new overseer 
was an active little fellow aboat nine years of age. — (8.) 7. Go to the 
nearest house and bring me two strong ropes. — (4) 8. We always called 
him " lazy Peter," for he was the idlest boy in the whole city.— (6.) 

425. Write the following nouns, and put two or three adjectives 
before each : 

Horse, city, elm, books, farms, dog, kitten, house, knife, pupils, street, 
ship, star, peachy hooks, paper, boy, chickens, wheelbarrows, tigers, 

420. Many words which are usually and naturally nouns become 
adjectives, without change of form ; thus, a gold dollar, an iron cross, a 
silver spoon, country cider, a drummer boy, a sailor lad, a JiaU stair, a 
mountain height, Connecticut tobacco, etc. 

LXXXVL— Adjectives Sometimes Follow their 

Nouns. 

427. Adjectives sometimes follow the nouns which they modify. This 
is almost always the case when they are used as complements of verbs. 
What nouns do red, strong^ and ripe modify in the following sentences ? 

1. The sky was red. 2. The man was strong. 3. The grain grew ripe. 

428. But an adjective not used as complement of a verb may also 
follow its noun. Who is said to be angry in the following sentence ? 

Willie, angry with his brother, began to cry. 

429. An adjective that modifies a pronoun almost always follows It. 
What do poor and rich modify in the foWovjiivg ftenXewifcl 

We, poor in money, are x\c\i m IrieisAs^ 
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430. In the foUowing senteQces, find all the acyectives, and tell what 
noun or pronoun each modifies : 

1. The mother, anxious about her child, pressed through the noisy 
crowd. — (4.) 2. A dove, white as snow, alighted upon the topmost branch 
of a neighboring tree.^6.) 3. The angry sea, white with foam, dashed 
against the rocks at our feet. — (4) 

4. " And the grass, green from the soil of carnage, 

Waves above the crushed and mouldering skeleton." — (6.) 

6. We tried to rescue the drowning boy, but he, weary with his long 
struggle, sank before we could reach him.— (4) 

431. Find, in the following sentences, eighteen adjectives placed after 
their nouns, and used to complete, or to help in completing, verbs : 

1. The fox is sly. 2. Flowers are beautiful. 3. The river is wide. 
4. The mountains are grand. 5. The stars are brilliant. 6. I am weary. 
7. The boys were noisy. 8. The baby is hungry. 9. He seemed angry. 
10. The apple tastes sour. 11. I feel faint. 12. The paper feels smooth. 
13. The rose looks red. 14. Violets smell sweet. 15. The cloud appears 
heavy and black. 16. Four (435) is more than six. 17. We considered 
the bridge dangerous. 

432. Alone, else, and enough, when they are adjectives, always follow 
their nouns, and only generally does. 

433. Tell which nouns and pronouns are modified by the italicized 
adjectives in the following exercises : 

1. My father alone could control me. 2. He alone was calm. - 3. Nobody 
else can do this work. 4. Vegetables only are sold in this market, and 
only meat in the other. 5. Money enough has been wasted already. 6. 
We had food enough for two days only. 7. I consider this question 
dovbtful, 

LXXXVIL— Words used in Counting: and Numbering. 

434. Words used in counting and numbering, when they 
directly modify nouns, expressed or understood, are adjectives. 
They answer the questions, ^^How many?" and "Which?" 

1. JSaw many apples \ Answer, TiDcut'y-alx «.v^^. 
2, Which po^l Answer, T\ie tMrtti-w'Death. ^g»«!fe. 
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435. It shonid be remembered that words naed as mere names of 
numbers, are noons ; thus, 

1. &iX is more than Fm. 

2. F^y is less than Siaiy. 

Also, that humeral words, plural in form, are nouns ; thus, 

1 Hundreds had perished already. 

2. Thousands of the poorer people were discontented and rebellious. 

3. They marched by twos and threes. 

4. He left his little ones at home. 

Also, that pair, brace, score, and dozen (except in phrases like ** a dozen 
cj?g8 **) are collective nouns. 

436. In the following exercises find thirty-ei^ht nouns and eighteen 
adjectives. The adjectives a and the are not counted. 

1, We left the little ones at home. 2. Sing the ninety-seventh hymn. 
3. One half is more than two sixths. 4. Thousands of people felt the shock 
of the earthquake. 5. The boys marched by twos. 6. Eight is two thirds 
of twelve. 7. Twenty houses stood in one row. 8. We shot five pairs of 
birds. 9. Thirty-nine children attended the school. 10. Seven books lay 
on the table. 11. Read the twenty-first lesson. 12. A score is a dozen and 
eight. 13. Would you rather have three apples than two apples? 14. 
Have you any peaches? I have three small ones. 15. He carried a pair 
of pistols. 16. Dozens of these vagrants were wandering about the country. 
17. Millions of stars wander through the blue abyss. 



LXXXVIIL— Adjectives used Substantively. 

437. Very frequently the noun which naturally follows an adjective 
Is omitted. In such cases the adjective takes the place of the omitted 
noun, and is said to be used " as a noun " or '* substantively "; thus, 

1. This is a beautiful picture. 2. Both answered at once. 3. Many 
were astonished. 4. The poor sofier most in winter. 

Here, this stands for and also modifies pietu/re ; both stands for and 
modifies some noon, perhaps persons ; and the same may be said of many 
and poor. 

438. A^ective8 used substantively, may \>e Vxi aa^ o\ 'Cafe «^^^ <»^- 
gtraetiooB heretofore coiiaiderej under nonn^ 
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439. Any adjectiye, used without its noun and standJng for it, may be 
parsed as " an adjective used substantively." In most cases the m>un may 
be supplied if such a course is preferred. A few of these words, however, 
like none (in its modem use) and oth$r9 cannot take a noun after them. 

440. A few adjectives, very often used substantively, require especial 
attention. 

{a.) This, that, one, and other have plural fomu^ viz., these, thoee, ones, 
and others, 

(&.) Jduch and each are singular. Each may represent any number of 
objects, but only one at a time; thus, 

A thousand men stand in line, and e(ieh carries a musket. 

Here each represents any one of a thousand men, but it is singular, as 
the form of the verb carries plainly shows. 

(e.) EUher and neither are commonly used to represent one of two ; thus, 
Harry and his friend are both bright boys, but neither is industrious ; 
but they may be used as plural words; thus, 

The boys and the dogs chased the rabbit, but neither were able to 

catch it. 

(d) All, both, many, few, and several, used substantively, are plural ; 
some, such, any, and none are usually plural, and own and enough are 
singular or pluraL 

(e.) When this and that are used to represent two things previously 
mentioned, this must refer to the thing last mentioned, and that to the 
other; thus. 

Here is a mountain, and there a cascade ; this (the cascade) is beautiftd, 

that (the mountain) is sublime. 

441* Eemember that most of the words mentioned above are frequently followed 
by nouns which they modify ; thus, " aU men," " such people," " both boys." Notice 
also that occasionally some of the same words become nonns ; thns, ** He lost his off." 
A little is sufficient.*' ** Enough is as good as a feast." ^* Take good care of the little 
on«." 

442. In the following sentences are twenty-two italicized wordci^ 
Among these find nine adjectives used substantively. 
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1. Who is th$8f 2. Manp were offended at Ma answer. 8. AU were 
astonished, and 9ome were frightened. 4. 2^one woold tell toho had done 
the mischief. 5. He injured himself by his conduct. 6. ITiese are the 
results that he expected. 7. He wasted his time, but /improved mine, 
8. The feeble and the Hck were left behind. 9. Hia own received hdm not. 



LXXXIX.— Adjective-Phrases. 

443. Two or more words which, taken together, do the 
work of an adjective, may be called an adjective-phrase (see 
690). 

Words used in counting and numbering above ninety-nine, are adjective- 
phrases ; as, a hundred men ; three hundred Hxty-flve and one-fourth days : 
the tuH) hunted s&oerUyfourth hymn ; one thousand dollars ; a thousand 
dollars. 

4:44. The following groups of words, answering the questions " How 
many?" or "How much?" are also adjective-phrases; a little^ a few, a 
great many, and many a, 

445. In the following exercises, find thirteen nouns, four adjectives, 
and eight adjective-phrases : 

1. Four hundred and one cities. 2. Many a man has been deceived 
by appearances. 3. Six soldiers were on guard. 4. Two million seven 
thousand four hundred and thirty-one votes were cast. 6. He asked for a 
little food. 6. We waited thirty-eight days. 7. A hundred horses drew 
his chariot. 8. A great many worthless books are printed. 9. Bring me 
a few matches. 10. He told a great many strange stories. 

446. In the following exercises, find ten adjectives, three adjective- 
phrases, and fifteen nouns. Show what word is modified by each ac^ective 
and adjective-phrase. 

1. The juggler performed with five balls, and kept them constantly in 
the air. 3. A million stars wander through space. 3. Thousands were 
lying sick in the hospital. 4. They were a pair of cunning scoundrels. 
6. A few friends met at my house. 6. Two hundred and one XMissengers 
were on the train. 7. From which town did you conne? Q. Eitha^ haxisft 
will do for me. 
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XC— Other Parts of Speech Changed to Adjectives. 

(To he omitted untU Bevieio.) 

447. Words that usoally belong to other parts of speech become 
adjectives when they are used for the sole purpose of modifying nouns or 
pronouns, or of completing verbs. 

(a.) Words usually classed as participles become adjectives when they 
stand before nouns and modify them ; thus, 

1. A charming evening. 2. A spreading oak. 8. An astonished man. 
4. A ruined nation. 5. A flowing river. 6. A floating cloud. 7. An 
afflicted family. 8. A broken plate. 

(p.) Words commonly classed as prepositions sometimes become adjec- 
tives ; * thus, 

1. The above passages are quoted literally. 2. Please pay the mihin 
bill. 3. The captain was in the after part of the vessel. 4. Ocer exertion 
and exposure had made me ill. 5. The gods above had heard his prayer. 
6. The mate is below, talking with the engineer. 7. We were already up 

« 

and ready for work. 

(c.) Words commonly classed as adverbs sometimes becomes adjectives ; 

thus, 

1. My stay here must be brief. 2. The then king was a weak and 
cowardly man. 8. The sun is up. 4 My friend is here. 6. Do not strike 
a man when he is doion, 6. My fieither is atcay from home. 7. Life is but 
an empty dream. 8. Even the chancellor was accused of treachery. 9. 
Thine often infirmities. 

(d.) Many words are used either as adjectives or adverbs without change 

of form ; thus, 

1. He has B,fast horse. 2. You walk too fast for me. 3. They went 
into afar country. 4. More money is wanted. 5. He behaves Ul to-day. 
6. This is an ill wind. 7. He journeyed /ar and wide. 8. You must work 
more and play less. 



♦ The use of expressions such as " the then ruler," " the above remarkB," etc., are 
condemned by most grammarianp, but they are in frequent use, and not without respect- 
able authority. Shakespeare speaks of " this beneath world," and Butler, in Hudibras, 
of ** both the under worlds.'* Kinglake writes *' in his then plight," and the " then 
repute of this person." Whately speaks of ** our ih^n ministers," and Campbell, In his 
Ehetoric, of the *' above remi^^ks." Undoubtedly, it is best «nd safee^ to avoid sacb 
expressions. 
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448. Parse the adjectiyes in the following sentences (a few of them 
are italicized) : 

1. " Betsey and I are <nU." 3. On my journey hither I saw many strange 
things. 3. A town stands on the hither side of the stream. 4 The gloomy 
night is at last over. 5. He seems happy, but he is not so, 6. I am here 
and ready to help you. . 



XCI. — Comparison of Adjectives. 

449. Many adjectives have variations of form to express 
different degrees of quality or quantity. Thus, of a man who 
possesses the quality of strength, we may say. 

He is a strong man ; 

of another possessing this quality in a higher degree we may 

say. 

He is a stronger man ; 

and of a third who possesses this quality in a degree higher 
than either of the others. 

He is the strongest man. 

(a,) In the first of these sentences, we have the simple form of the adjec- 
tive. This is generally known as the positive degree. 

(b.) In the second sentence, two objects are compared, and we have the 
comparative degree, formed by adding er to the simple form. 

(<j.) In the third sentence, three objects are compared, and we have the 
superlative degree^ formed by adding est to the simple form. 

450. This change of form in an adjective is called 
comparison. 

451. Write in three columns, under proper headings, the comparison 
of the following adjectives : * 

♦ The following rules for spelling should he applied in this exercise hy pupils who 
fail to add the terminations in a proper manner : 

I. 
Final silent e is dropped before a suflix beginning with, a yovi^l^^T;Rfc^\. nsiXskvs. 'Cssk 
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Wide, narrow, sweet, sour, large, big, small, smooth, weak, fiEdnt, tall, 
short, brief, dark, great, brave, swift, slow, able, feeble, mighty, crafty, 
close, angry, ready, weighty, steady, gloomy, moody, pretty, weary, witty, 
fanny, guilty, jolly, dreamy, idle, mad, glad, sad, hot, red. 

452. The comparatiye degree is used when two objects (or 
sets of objects) are compared^ and the superlative, when three 
or more are compared ; thus, 

1. Steel is stronger than iron. 

2. December is the cotdest month in the year. 

453. NoTB.— We may say, '* He is stronger than all his brothers,** thus apparently 
nsiDg the comjNiratiye degree in a comparison between one and many ; bnt in cases like 
this we really compare one thing with a single group of things. The expression quoted 
above should not be used, unless wc mean to assert that his strength is greater than the 
combined strength qf his brothers. 

There is, in the nature of things, no reason why an adjective in the superlative degree 
may not be used when we compare only two objects ; thus. 

The strongest of two men ; 

bnt usage demands the use of the comparative in such cases ; thus. 

The stronger of two men. 

454. Copy the following sentences, correcting all errors, and giving a 
reason for each change : 

1. John and James are brothers, and John is the eldest. 2. My right 
hand is the largest. 3. My left eye is the keenest of the two. 4. He is 
the elder of seven brotliers. 5. She was the youngest of two sisters. 



XCII.— Some Adjectives Cannot be Compared. 

455. Only adjectives expressing quality, and a few others 
like far, much, and many can be compared. There is noth- 

word ends in ce or ge and the snfflz begins with a or o ; thns, cloee + er = closer, and 
idle + est = idlest ; bat peace + able = peaceable, and courage + ons = conrageons. 

n. 

When a single consonant stands after a single vowel at the end of a monosyllable or 
of a word accented on the final syllable, it is doubled before a suffix beginning with a 
vowel ; as, hot + er = hotter ; big + er = bigger. 

m. 

Final y, preceded by a consonant, is changed into i before a suffix, unless the suffix 
begins with i ; thus, merry + er = merrier ; lovely + est = loveliest ; but cany + ing = 
carrying. 
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ing capable of comparison, in the meaning of such words as 
seven, this, some, any, etc. 

450. But some axljectives of quality cannot be compared, because what 
they express is subject to no change ; as anntial, eternal^ triangula/r, etc. : 
though others expressing qualities which strictly admit of no change are 
compared by good speakers and writers ; as round, rounder; true, truer; 
straight, straighter, etc. 

457. Note.— The reason of this is as follows: When, for instance, we speak of 
anything as round or straight^ we do not always have in mind perfect roundness or 
straightness ; therefore we may speak of other objects that make a nearer approach to 
these states, as rounder or atraigMer, 

458. An adjective must not be compared if the addition oter oi estUi 
the positive degree (or simple form) makes a word that is difficult to utter 
or harsh in sound. For this reason few adjectives of two, and none of 
more than two, syllables should be compared. 

459. The adjectives of two syllables (dissyllables) most frequently 

compared, are those ending in le, re^ w, and y ; thus, 

feeble feebler feeblest 

sincere sincerer sincerest 

hollow hollower hoUowest 

merry merrier merriest 

460. Write the comparison of such of the following adjectives as you 
think ought to be compared, and give reasons why the others should not 
be compared : 

Seven, wide, narrow, these, those, some, strong, weak, swift, tall, idle, 
twenty-one, such, bright, sad, funny, pretty, equal, daily, hourly, Ameri- 
can, French, eternal, square, noble, able, worthless, magnificent, ridiculous, 
brutish, contemptible, intelligent, plentiful, lofty, mighty, guilty, truthful, 
porous, happy, industrious, new, mean, wild, conscientious. 

461* For adjectives that cannot be compared on account of reasons 
given in 458, we have a substitute for comparison. We may leave the 
adjective unchangea, and place before it more for the comparative, and 
mogt for the superlative degree, or by prefixing less and least instead of 
mere and most, we may express comparison descending ; thus, 

beautiful, more beautiful, most beautiful, 

and 

beautiful, « less beautiful, \eaj&\>\yb<d2Q^^v&^. 
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a 

This is not tme oomparison, which is a change m the form of an adjec- 
tive^ but it serves the same purpose. Such expressions may be treated as 
adjective-phrases, or the two words may be parsed separately. 

462* Select the acyectives in the following exercises, and write out 
the comparison of each, using more and mod when you cannot properly 
add er and est. 

Dangerous diseases, doubtful stories, restless waves, disagreeable 
weather, serious mistakes, innocent children, peaceable people, heavy 
burdens, noble heroes, valiant men, peaceful valleys, dreadful noises, 
sudden shocks, a vicious dog, proper respect, senseless statements, won- 
drous visions, hard labor, smooth paper. 



XCIIL— More about Comparison. 

463. We may, if we choose, sometimes place more and most before 
adjectives that it is proper to compare ; thus, we may say more easy, most 
free^ instead of easier and freest, 

A few superlatives end in most ; thus, hindmost, topmost, nethermost, 
etc. ; and the following are compared irregularly : 

Simple Form, 

or 

Fosilive Degree, 

good, 

bad J 

ill, S 
little. 



many, 
much 

old. 



:\ 



Comparative Degree, 


Superlative Degree 


better. 


best. 


worse. 


worst. 


less. 


least. 


more. 


most. 


( older, 
\ elder. 


i oldest, 
( eldest. 



464. Write the comparison of the following adjectives, giving especial 
attention to irregular comparisons and to adjectives ending in silent e, in 
a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, or in y preceded by a con- 
sonant : Much, little, noisy, gloomy, shady, joUy, sharp, lame, tame, fit^ 
wealthy, greasy, had, deep, wide, trusty, glad^ good, musty, fierce, true. 

405. Change the following c-ompaxativea waQk. «rai^^i\».>Sv:^^»!^\&.V^ expres- 
a'ona meaning the same, but containing more wi^ mo* : 
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t A nobler hero. 2. The mightiest warrior. 3. A wittier man. 4. The 
feeblest opposition. 5. A gloomier valley. 6. The merriest party. 7, The 
wealthiest city. 8. The profoundest respect. 9. An easier way. 10. The 
ablest oration. 



XCIV.— Exercises in the Use of Comparatives and 

Superlatives. 

466. More or most must not be used before compared 
adjectives. We must not say more wider, most calmest, 
etc. Such incorrect expressions are sometimes called double 
comparisoiis. 

467. Notes. 

(a.) Inferior and superior are Latin comparatives transplanted into Bnglish ; and 
though they cannot, like other comparatives, be followed by than^ they sometimes aUow 
more and most to be placed before them ; thus, we may say, 

His first picture was a poor one, bat his second is even more ir^erior / 

bat, we mast not say. 

This book is inferior than the other. 

(&.) Prtferable is an adjective which, in its simple form, means ^^ more desirable." 
It is therefore in effect a comparative, bat since it is not an actual comparative, it must 
not be followed by than, 

468. It is bad Englisli to say, 

Joseph is taller than any one in his fanuly, 

because he « "one in his family," and therefore the sentence makes him 
taller than himself. It should be, 

Joseph is taller than any other one (or, than any one else) in his family. 

469. It is bad English to say, 

Joseph is the tallest of his brothers, 

because he is not one of his own brothers, but the sentence makes him so. 

It should be, 

Joseph IB taller than any ol \L\a\iito\>afeT^, 
or, 

JoBeph 18 the tallest ot Ma MYiet'^ «iwi%. 
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470. Copy the following sentences, changing them into good English, 
and giving reasons for the changes : 

1. The dove is a peaceabler bird than the jay. 2. I was the eldest 
of two brothers. 3. The sick man is quieter to-night. 4. The right hand 
is usually the strongest. 5. This was the most noblest act of her life. 
6. This method is preferable than the other. 7. I am older than any one 
in my family. 8. He was more industrious than any one in his class. 
9. The most poisonous of all the other serpents is the viper. 10. He 
was wiser than any man in his time. 11. Eve was the fairest of her 
daughters. 12. He was the most patient of his companions. 13. My 
father thought me worse than any of his children. 14. He was a braver 
soldier than any in his regiment. 15. This lady was the plainest of all 
her sisters. 16. The flea is stronger than any insect of its size. 17. Napo- 
leon was greater than any general of his time. 



XCV.— Adjectives Needing Special Attention. 

471. Two adjectives only, this and that, have plural 
forms, viz., these and those. There are, however, many 
others that are in their nature either singular, as a, an, one, 
etc., or plural, as four, twenty, several, many, etc. 

473« An adjective and the noun which it modifies 
should not disagree in number ; thus, these books, that 
book, several books, many books. 

473. Copy the following sentences, correcting all errors in syntax : 

1, This railroad is forty mile long. 2. My room is twenty foot wide. 
3. These kind of people no one likes. 4 I have not seen him this twenty 
years. 5. I dislike these sort of berries. 6. This memoranda is not cor- 
rect. 7. He is not one of those kind. 8. Only ignorant people make 
these kind of errors. 9. The wall is ten foot high. 10. Every phenomena 
was described. 11. Three sort of type are used. 13. He examined but 
one strata of the rock. 13. Walk with me a little ways. 

474. The adjectives a or an and the are commonly known 
as articles. They are, howevex, ttu^ ?v^\^cJcv^^'5>, ^jD^d nothing 

is gained by separating them fxoni t\i^ o\ket^ 
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475* Aiaan with the n dropped, and either word means nearly the 
same as one. Of coarse these words can modify only singular nouns. 

476* A is used before words beginning with a consonant sound, and 
an before words beginning with a vowel sound. 

477* In deciding whether to use a or an before a word, consider the 
dound (not the letter) with which it begins. Does herb begin with a vowel 
or a consonant sound f Is the letter h a vowel or a consonant ? The first 
letter of union is u, but its first sound is the sound of ^. Is ^ at the begin- 
ning of a word a vowel or a consonant ? Should we write " a union ** or 
" an union " ? 

478. Write the following words and expressions, placing either a or 
an before each : 

History, honorable man, useful art, union of states, strong argument, 
intelligent workman, honest man, yearly meeting, universal truth, Euro- 
pean custom, xmited country, usage, historical essay, hermit, herb. 

Note.— Some writers nee an before a word beginning with the sound of A, and not 
accented on the first syllable-; thus, an-hUtorical essay. 

479. A, an, or the is to be used before the first only of 
two or more adjectives modifying the same noun, but 
before each of two or more adjectives modifying differ- 
ent nouns ; thus. 

This gentleman has a beautiful and convenient house ; 

but 

My Mend has a white (horse) and a black horse. 

480. Rules for the use of these words are of little value. Thsy must 
be used whenever they help in expressing our meaning clearly and grace- 
fully, and omitted whenever they do not serve this purpose. 

(a.) Of how many flags do I speak when I say, 

" I have a red, white, and blue flag '' ? 

and of how many when I say, 

** I have a red, a white, and a blue flag " t 

(6.) In which of the following sentences does it appear that a river- 
horse and a hippopotamus are the same thing'l 

Ib&w a river-horse or a 'Vi\ppo\>o\a.TK»a. 
/flaw a river-liorse or "hippopo\«isi\JkB. 
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(e,) Which of the followiDg sentences means that a CkMSsack makes a 
better soldier than a farmer would make, and what does the other sen- 
tence mean ? 

A Cossack makes a better soldier than fanner. 
A Cossack makes a better soldier than a farmer. 

(d,) Is it good English to say, 

'' We walked through a thick woods"? 

(e.) Is it correct to say, 

*' He carried two rods, a long and short one " ? 

481* Copy the following sentences, changing them into good English 
and telling what is amiss in each : 

1. He had two coats, an old and new one. 2. He knows the difference 
between a plain and beautiful face. 3. I will now speak of the transitive 
and intransitive verb. 4. A tall and short man were in the street to- 
gether. 5. A bright and dull child recited in the same class. 6. This man 
possessed an active and an energetic mind. 7. He was a great and a good 
man, 8. A long and short vowel occurs in this word. 9. The teacher 
explained the present, the past, and the future tenses. 10. Read the first, 
the second, the third, and the fourth chapters. 11. An adjective or parti- 
ciple may modify a noun. 

Hints on the Exercises given above. — No. 1. Can a coat be both 
old and new ? No. 2. Can the same face be plain and beautiful ? No. 4. 
Does the writer mean one man, or two? No. 8. Can a vowel be both 
long and short? No. 9. Has a word more than one present, one past, 
and one future tense? (Say "the present, past, and future tenses" or 
else " the present, the past, and the future tense.**) No. 11. Is an adjec- 
tive the same thing as a participle ? 

482. Them, a pronoun in the objective case, is often and very incor- 
rectly used instead of the adjective tTiose* Such an error betrays either 
ignorance or inexcusable carelessness. Write two sentences illustrating 
this. 

483. JVever use adjectives too grand for the nouns 
modified by them. 

Change the italicized adjectives in t\ie ioWam\i% ^xktences into others 
JDOJV appropriate : 
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Model. 

We had a splendid ride. 

Splendid means brilHant, shining, or magnificent, and is a word unfit to 
modify ride. 

1. This is a magnificent slate pencil. 2. They gave us lovely bread and 
cheese. 3. He plays a dreadful game of croquet. 4 I think mutton is 
horrible. 

484. KoTB.— When an adjective follows a noon it eometimes takes the sign of the 
possessive, which really belongs to the noun ; thus, " Henry the Fourth's reign," " No- 
body d8e*8 business." iicbody d8e''8 is an expression condemned by many, but used by 
writers whose authority cannot be denied ; thus, ** The moon was peculiarly his busi- 
ness and nobody else^s."— ZMcik^n^. Expressions like Henry the FourUCe may be treated 
as noun-phrases (196). 

XCVL— Exercises in Parsing Adjectives and 

Adjective Pronouns, etc. 

485. Models. 

(a.) Bring me a stronger rope, 

/Wronger is an adjective in the comparative degree, modifying the noun rope. 

Q>.) I trill show you a more beautiful picture. 

More beautiful is a comparative adjective-phrase, modifying the noun picture. 

"SfoTB.— Beautiful may be parsed as an adjective modifjring picture^ and more as an 

adverb modifying beaut^ful^ but every purpose is served by the briefer method given 

above. 

(c.) He made one grand and final effort, 

One^ grandy and Jlnal are adjectives modifying the noun ^ort. 

(d.) T/ie bird, joyful at his release, flew swiftly away. 
Joyful is an acUective modifying the noun Hrd. 

(«.) Are you angi*y 9 
Angry is an adjective modifying you, and the complement of the verb are. 

(/.) Ttiree thousand five hundred and six men composed the new army. 

Three thousand five hundred and skc is an adjective-phrase modifying the noun 

men (443). 

ig.) A dozen birds were hilled at one shot* 

A dozen is an adjective-phrase modifying the noun birds. 

(h.) Seven of these people arc 8tranoeT%% 

Sifffgn iB an affective used substantively, in the p\\itti\ liUTctoct «oa.^Jc2«^^^^'^' ^^"^ 
the sabjeci of the verb are. 
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(i.) Fire it leaB than ai». 

Flr€ ii* a noan (the name of a immbcr) in the siognlar number. It is the enbjcct of 
thi* verb is (435). 

L€tA it an adjective In the comparative degree, modifying the noon ^00 and attribate- 
complcmeut of the verb is. 

(J.) MIlHoHS have gone before na» 

• Million* \a a noun in the plnral number, and aabject of the verb-phrase fiave gone (435). 

{Jt.) I had a few dollar a in my pocket. 

A few Ia an acOcctivc-phratie modifying the noan dollars (444). 

(/.) 77ie old and the young ehat merrily together* 

Oid and young arc adjectives ascd substantively in the plnral nomber and third p^r- 
son. They are t^abjccts of the verb chat. 

{m.) Xeither threata nor flattery can change his course* 

XtUher id an adjective modifying the two following noons. 

(n.) lioth of the boya are gHllty, but neither will confess. 

Both is an adjective nsed substantively in the plnral nnmber and third {lerson. It Is 
the i»ubjcct of the verb are. 

OuUty is ail adjective modifying both. It is also the complement of the verb are. 
Neither is an adjective used substantively, in the singular nnmber and third person. 
It iH the subject of the verb-phrase will confess. 

(0.) Xo funeral train is sweeping past* 

No is an adjective modifying train. 

(p.) I do not consider your prospects good, 

Gfood is an adjiTtive modifying the nown prospects (4SS). 

486. Parse the italicized words in the following sentences : 

1. One hundred and fifty-six boats passed tJUsport in one day. 3. There 
were a thounand soldiers in the regiment. 8. Ask me a more diffleuU ques- 
tion. 4. Six trees were blown down, and six remained standing;. 5. hun- 
dreds were finable to gain admission (object of the infinitive " to gain"). 
G. I boufrht nine pencils, hnt four of them were good for nothing. 7. He 
paid three Mindred and one dollars for his horse. 8. The un/artunaie 
require oar help and sympathy. 



XCVIL— Exercises in Parsing, etc. 

487. In the following poem, find thirty-six adjectives and parse them ; 
also, find ninety-nine nouns and pronouns and give the construction (288) 
of each. The adjeotives a, an, and ihz aie i^oX. w\i3i\ft^VoL>3Dft\\i\3EtY-wx, 
tnentioned above. 
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THE BIVBR PATH. 



No bird-song floated down the Mil, 
The tangled bank below was Btill : 
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Whose light seemed not of moon or son. 
We spake not but oar thought was one. 

XI. 

We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 

xn. 
And stilled our beating hearts to hear. 
The voices lost to mortal ear I 

XIII. 

Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 
The hills swung open to the light ; 

XIV. 

Through their green gates the sunshine showed, 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed. 

XV. 

Down glade and glen and bank i^ rolled ; 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold ; 

XVI. 

And borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy and the sunlit side I 

XVII. 

So," prayed we, " when our feet draw near 
The river dark with mortal fear, 

XVIII. 

** And the night cometh, chill with dew, 
O Father ! let thy light break through I 

XIX. 

" So let the hills of dovipi divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide I 

XX. 

** So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal hills look forth ; 

XXI. 

" And, in thy beckoning angels, know 
The dear ones whom we loved below ! " 

John G. Whittieb. 

Notes, Rbfebences, and Ezflanations. 

I. Beiow, see 447 (b) ; siiU, see 427. Til. Falling, the name of an act Y. Olorijled, 

see 430, examples. VI. Fair^ see 430, examples. VTU. Dark modiiles river. X. One, 

Bee 427. XL Ones, the subject of 6ecJfc(m€«i, see 441. XW. BeoAitig^ see 447 (a). XUI. 

^^a^f see 427, 8. XVI. What does «Aadotov modity ^ XTQ.l>arlt,%RftAS»^«iMB^'!j^ 

XVni. Wliat does c^ia motbly t T^yf , One«,Bee4Al. 
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XCVIIL— Capitals and Punctuation. 

488. An adjective derived from a proper noun must 
begin with a capital ; thus, American literature, the Spanish 
language, a Parisian fashion. 

489. Sometimes several adjectives taken together modify a noun ; thus, . 

A playfvl young kitten was runniDg about the room ; 

but sometimes the adjectives modify %efpwraidy ; thus, 

A bram^ judicious soldier. 

In such a case apply the following rule of punctuation : 

t4 series of words, phrases, clauses, or sentences having 
the sam^e construction, and not joined by and, or, or 
nor, should be separated by comm^as ; thus, 

• He is an old, influential citizen. 

Horace was a taU, awkwardy and bashful boy. 

But we would write (without the comma). 

He is an old and influential citizen. 
" She is old and vyretched and sick and lame,** 

490. Copy the following exercises, separating, numbering, and punc- 
tuating them, and placing capitals wherever they are needed : 

then like a crag down apennine 
rushed auster through the fray 

he soon became accustomed to persian manners and customs can you 
pronoTmce french words stark was a bold impetuous soldier in danger 
be calm cool and resolute the traveler was a quiet sedate old-fashioned 
gentleman the lady was reading an Italian book is the russian language as 
difficult to learn as the eng\^h. 

as on an alpine watch-tower 

from heaven comes down the flame 
full on the neck of titus 

the sword of aulus came 

tWa was called an indian war but it vvaa ^.u^XvCm^ \ii \iTv<\^ ^^^^v^ 
deals in swisa watches and Japanese toys. 
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XC IX.— Review. 

Oil. Before begltmiag work upon tbia Chapter, there 
Bhould l;e a tborongh ajid careiiil review of LeeeoDB V. to 
X-iVn., inclusive. The jrapil should have it clearly in mind 
that all verba nre either complete or incomplete. Ha should 
Vie nhle to ircognize rerbs and verh-pliraaea at sight, and to 
classify them earily and accurately. 

492. In studying the yerb, two or three things ehoold be 
kept constantly in mind. 

First. — That, so far as grammar is concerned, the verb is 
the chief — the rtiliny word in the sentence. 

Secokd. — That a true verb is always a word (not two, 
three, or four words). 

Third. — That all kinds of words, but especially yerbsj 
should be studied, not as separate things, but as parts of the 
sentence. Generally, you cannot tell how to classify a word 
until you study it in connection with other words in the sen- 
tence. • 

493. Tell wbidi of the italicized words in the following sentences are 
verts, and which are not ; 

J. Send tie mail by the/a*( train. 3. The governor proclaimed a /<m(. 
S. I sometimes fast on Fridays. 4. We nwinoMi Art^Vi.'C&^OTta^piese 
aoldieee. 5. Uncle Henry waa an honeal mau, 5. N<« Rb^ooiVKn^in 
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LoDdon. 6. A ship carries ivory to London. 7. The bisbop governs bis 
see. 8. I «^ a cloud in the west. 9. Strike, till the last armed foe expires I 
10. The workmen have begun a strike, 11. He jvres the hearts of his 
hearers. 12. ThQJvrea are consuming the forests. 

494* Put eax;h of the foUowing words into two sentences, in one of 

which it shall be a verb, and in the other, belong to some other part of 

speech : run, walk, dream, plow, paint, milk, shovel, 1mm, cook, mark, cut, 

drive, supply. 

495* In the following sentences and clauses, select the verbs and verb- 
phrases and tell which of them are complete and which incomplete. Also, 
point out all objects and all attribute-complements. 

1. Have you done your work faithfully ? 5. The Cossacks have always 
been a warlike people (105). 3. He must have been considerably surprised 
by the result of his experiment. 4 There was no reason for such a course 
of conduct. 5. Have these people never known their rights ? 6. Did any 
one ever foresee such a result ? 7. No man can, without indignation, con- 
template such wrongs. {Sometimes a whole clause sepa/rates the words of a 
verb-phrase^ 8. This man has, if we may believe his story, suffered great 
injustice. 9. I will, if I succeed in this enterprise, very soon return to my 
home. 10. He has, if I am not greatly deceived by appearances, seen more 
prosperous days, 11. You must on no account enter this room. 12. Are 
you almost ready for your work ? 13. He was undoubtedly very angry. 
14. Our friends may have been overtaken by the storm. 15. Can you 
possibly wait until the arrival of the mail. 

496* Analyze the sentences given above, using the following 

Model. (Analysis of No. 10.) 

HAS SEEN DAYS 

I (if) I AM DBCEivED [prosperous 



not [more 

^eatly 

by appearances 

C. — Classification of Verbs. 

497* If the review of Lessons XV. to XXVII. and of the exercises con- 
tained in them has been thorough, but little more remains to be said about 
complete and incomplete verbs.* 

♦ The name " transitive'*'* is very commonly appWe^ \.o \xi<iiOTM^"fc\fe '^^'Ca«. x'^ojs^ii^ssj^ 
objecU, bat It Is better and simpler to classify aa sliovni «tocy<i^. K\ vt^*C^R»^'^^^^^^'**^ 
are AiUj served by putting verbs into two claBseB ; n\z., compUte Mv^Vacww^V^e., 
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498. Bemember ttwt it m riMeiKtTji to tludg ewryMf* in Ae M 
in uAicA it ttands. 

4:'0t*. Verba that oBUiiny we compleW ide.J become incomple 
quirinff affect* ; thus, 

1. I DBBAMRD a BtranK« dream, 3. Hb blbpt the deep detp of 
8. The poor fellow i,rvB8 a wrewhed life. 4 We bah ft raee toget 
or requiring attribut^-eoTnplemeata ; thus, 

1. " A aoldier of the le^n lat dying in Algiers." 3. The city 
rutn. 8. The wind Bixj^rs coW. 4. He arooD a giant among his 
0, Hie voice Bocmue harah, but weak, 6. Bice «B0WB wUd in I 
7. My blood Rons eotd- 

000. iDComplete verba nsaallj requiring an oyect, may beccm 
plate; thus, 

1. He etudiea IWthfuUy. They ate heartily. 

and Incomplete verba naoally requiring an attribnte-compleoiei 
become complete ; thia happens even with the verb be; thus, 
1- Troy uwM (meaning •■ Troy exUted"). 

a T^"*'^ '*" Bceptre o'er the beautiful, and they are not. 
<i- There waa a man (meaning "A man v>aa, or exiated"). 
In these sentencoa, toas. are. and vxu require nothing to complel 
meumg. They are. therefore, complete verbs. 

mMni^'a ''^^^ ^^'^ '^PP^^, took, tone, feel, and wtell. have oe 
I. They may express action ; ss. 

'^Gjelt the wind upon his cheek. 
Bpiirr<,v,p appear euddenly in the spring. 
"^ '■■ofe(Z cautiously aroond him. 
_^e tfcstea salt in the tea. 
flio Torbs in^th '^■^'■^'i the odor of flowers. 

iK" : "ome of th ^^ '^'^tencea eipreas action on the part of thei 
1»1««. requiring ow" ^^ ^"'^ ^ **^ complete, and others (4 and 5) are i 

fonMng no act ' g^*^ ^"'^ 'l«it their mbjeote are inactive, that Ii 
require attribule-c "^ "''^ ™^' ""^^ '"^ always Incomplete verb* 
WmplemeiitB must ^ °°"'*^^*^^'' '^'^*>*''«" ™*«nii»K- Theao attri 
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<bee 76.) They are nsoallj adjectives, and mnst never be adverbs (678 and 
713) ; tlioB, one may say of a man having a keen look, 

He looks keen (not keenly) ; 
of one who is distressed about something, 

He looks anxious (not amdoridy) ; 
of a rose having a sweet odor, 

It smells sweet (not sweetly) ; 
of an*awkward person, 

He appears awkward; 
(not awkwardly^ unless it is intended to represent him in the act of ap- 
pearing, say, before an audience, and doing this act awkwardly.) 

502. NoTB.— Much bad English is dne to ignorance of the two meanings and uses of 
. these words. It is noticeable that those nntaaght in grammar usnally say, for instance, 

•' The city looks gay," as they ought ; while those who attempt some precision of speech 
will blunder by saying " The city looks gayly," which means nothing at all. 

503. GroWf get (meaning to hecome)^ turn, remain, eonttmie, and 
^ound are frequently incomplete verbs, requiring attribute-complements ; 
thus, 

1- The child GROWS stronger every day. 2. He gets angry sometimes. 
®- He TURiTED traitor to his country. 4. I bemained silent, 5. She CON- 
'^''^^Bis amiable, 6. His voice sounds harsh. 

CI.— Exercises in Classifying Verbs. 

^04. Analyze the following sentences, and classify all verbs and verb- 
id" >*aees. 

tli^ J **^'— The analysis will show whether pupils do or do not need further review of 
^^saong referred to in 491. 

^»^* I am sorry for you. 2. He seems sorry for me. 3. I feel anxious 
j^r*^^t you. 4. I feel a severe pain in my head. 5. I quietly felt in my 
j^^^^et for a dime. 6. He looks keenly after his own interests. 7. He 
'jCC^^S we»ry. S. He looked daggers at me. 9. Sugar tastes sweet. 10. 
r^,„^/^^ hird sings sweetly. 11. The orange looked tempting. 12. Do not 
"^ jVproacbfviJly at me. 13. A genuine hero appeared suddenly on the 
*"Oet ^^ ^^^ appears fretful. 15. She never gets angry. 16. The tree 
H>-^ iTJg^ronaly^ I7 The patient grows strong. 18. After his failure in 
^^^^00 ^^ turaea peddler. 19. His servants continued faithf^ijl. m. T\n& 
"^ ^>^"^^^® already sounded the alaTm. 'vlV ^V^iVvk&^ftam^vw^sgsvv^* 
,^gxitiJ noT^. ^ Cranberries grow wW^i m VNi^a xmsss^. 
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510. Tenses are variations of the verb, which distin- 
guish differences in time. Tense means time. 

511. There are only three times, the present, the past, and 
the future, and there are three principal tenses, that are 
named from, and correspond to, these three times. 

512. In modem English (except in the case of the verb 

be), two forms constitute the present tense, and there is but 

one form in the past tense ; thus, these forms for the verb 

speak are : 

r speak 

Present-tense forms \ and 

I speaks. 
Past-tense form spoke. 

613, There is no distinct variation used solely to express 
future time, this being usually done by means of a verb- 
phrase; thus, 

I wUl speak, I sTuiU speak, I am to speaks etc. 

So far, then, as true verbs (see 92) are concerned, we have 
to deal with only two tenses, the present and the past. 

514. Here are sentences, each containing a verb in the present tense. 
Copy them, changing each verb so that it shall express past, instead of 
present, time. 

1. We live in Boston. 2. I hear a noise. 3. We love our friends. 
4. We write letters. 5. The sun shines. 6. Rain falls. 7. Ice melts. 

515. Rewrite these sentences, changing each verb to a verb-phrase 

showing future time ; thus, 

We shaU live in Boston, 
We will live in Boston, 

or 
We are to live in Boston. 

516. Give the past tense of each of the following verbs i ruu, cowA^«Al^ 
work, dnff, strike, catch, money pray, drown, labor, ex^e<A>VrwiVt> ^Vw<.^- 

eaplain, arUieipate. 
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CIIL— Regfular Verbs.— Summing up of Classifi- 
cations. 

51 7. A regular verb is one whose past tense and perfect participle are 
formed by adding d or ed to the name-form ; thas, 

Name-form .love 

Past tense loved 

Perfect participle loved 

Every verb that forms its past tense and perfect participle in any other 
way is irregular ; thus, 

Name-form break 

Past tense broke 

Perfect ptrticiple broken 

Note— The perfect participle ia that variation of a verb which may follow have in a 
verb-phrase. 

618. Is the verb draw a regular verb ? Try it in the following way : Pat a snbject 
before the verb as given ; thus, I draw. Now change the verb so ae to make it ezpreiss 
past time, and obnerve whether in order to do this you add d (or ed) to the name-form ; 
thus, " I dretv (not draioed) a picture yesterday." Next find the perfect participle— the 
form that naturally follows have in a verb-phrase ; thus, " I have drawn a picture to- 
day." Then the perfect participle must be draion, and the verb is irregular. 

Wliich of the following verbs are regular, and which irregular ? Live, 
move, break, walk, sing, drice, complain, get, catch, dress, unite, go. 

5 19. The main points in the classification of verbs and verb-phrases 
may be summed up as follows : 

1. Verbs are either regular or irregular, and they are complete or 
incomplete. 

2. Complete verbs require nothing to fill out their meaning. 

3. Incomplete verbs may require (1) objects or (2) attribute-comple- 
ments. An attribute-complement must be a word capable of modifying 
the subject. 

4 A few verbs, viz., he, appea/r, seem, and become, are almost always 
incomplete, requiring attribute-complements ; and grow, get, turn, con- 
tinue, remain, and 8<mnd are frequently of the same kind. 
•^^ * Appear, look, taste, feel, and smeU are incomplete verbsj requiring 
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attribate^iomplements whenever tbey do not represent their subjects 
acting. 

6. Finally, many verbs which are usually complete may occasionally be 
Incomplete. 

520. A verb must he studied in the sentence in which 
we find it. 

CIV.— Variations of the Verb. 

531, The five forms* of the verb spoken of in (508) above, 
are: 

I. The name-form, which is the simplest form of the verb 
— the one by which it is known and named. This form allows 
to to be placed before it f; thus, to love, to move, to work, 
to sing. 

II. The s-form, which is made by adding s or es to the 
name-form. This form will always allow he to be placed 
before it; thus, he loves, he moves, he works, he sings. 

III. The past tense. This is the form that usually ex- 
presses past time ; thus, 

1. I went to the city yesterday. 

2. We knew him long ago. 

The past tense, when the verb is regular, is made by adding (2 or ad to 
the name-form (517) ; thus, 

1. I REMAINED (from remain) at home ; 

2. He STATED (from state) what was untrue ; 

* In Old English, which is sometimes used at the present day in prayer and in poetry, 
there were two other forms; the second per sonai form ^ used only when the subject is 
/^(n/, and always ending in t\ thas, thou lovest, thou movest^ etc. ; and a form ending in 
th, which was used as we now use the *-form ; thus, he loveth^ instead of he loves^ etc. 

These forms are now rarely employed, and it is enough to say of them, that the second 
personal form must always be used when the svl^ect is thou ; and that tfie form in th^ 
like the »-form, may be used when the subject is singular^ and not either thou or I. 

Hereafter, when the past tense of a verb is spoken of, it is to be understood as not 
including the second personal form ; thus, if the past tense of move is spoken of, the 
form moved only, and not mx/oedst iB meant. 

t Always^ unless the verb is defective. A defective verb is one that lacks one or 
more of its variations. The following verbs are the tmes that do not allow to. to be 
placed before the name-form : may, can, must, sfioU, ^dIU^ ouQht^^xA q^mK^v, 
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but, when the verb is irregnlar (517), it most be learned from a dictionary, 
or from a list of irregular verbs, see p. 197. 

IV. The perfect paHiciple, This yariation, when the 
verb is regular, is precisely like the past tense ; but, when the 
verb is iiTegular, it must be learned from a dictionary or from 
a list of irregular verbs. 

Note.— The post tense and perfect participle may often be found as shown in 518. 

V. The iinperfect participle. This variation of the verb 
is always made by adding ing to the name-form ; thus, loving 
(from love), moving (from move), v^rorking (from "work), 
singing (from sing). 

522. The participles are not verbs, though they are derived from them 
and partake of their nature. They are not verbs, because they cannot 
with the help of name-words form statements, questions, or commands. 
These words are called verbals, and will be considered in a separate chap- 
ter. At present the pupil should be able to recognize them at sight, 
because they are constantly used in the formation of verb-phrases. 

523. The principal parts of a verb are its name-form, its past tense, 
and its perfect participle. These forms are called the principal parts, 
because, knowing them, one is able to form the remaining variations and 
also the verb-phrases belonging to any verb except be, 

524. Write the name-form and the variations of the following verbs, 

referring to the rules for spelling on p. 107 and to the list of irregular 

verbs on p. 197, when you have need to do so. Follow the niodels given 

below. 

Past Tense, 
carried 
suspected 
closed 
robbed 
gave 

marry, hurry, convey, satisfy, signify, move, watch, catch, forget, fly, foresee, 

rvb, draff, scrvb, lag, choke^ hake, remits permit, break, bear, sing, forsake, 

^as^e, de^, sipr, invent, 

Give the principal parts of the foregomg ^ex\». 



Name-Form. 


S-Form. 


carry 


carries 


suspect 


suspects 


close 


closes 


rob 


robs 


give 


gives 



PeTf.Fari. 


Zmperf. Fart. 


carried 


carrying 


suspected 


suspecting 


closed 


closing 


robbed 


robbing 


given 


giving 
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CV. — Exceptions. — Three Kinds of Clauses. 

525. There are a few exceptions to what is taught in the last lesson. 

(1.) The verb be is an exception, because it has three forms in the 
present tense, and two in the past, all of them irregular, and none of them 
derived from the name-form ; thus, 

Name-Farm he. 

C I am; 
Present Tense. . . -J He (or any singular subject except Thau or /) is, 

( We, you, they (or any plural subject) are. 

Past Tense i ^' ^® ^'^^ ^^^ singular subject except Thou) toas, 
( We, you, they (or any plural subject) were. 

(2.) The verb Tiave is an exception, because its «-form is irregular ; thus. 

He has (not haves) great possessions. 

(3.) The verbs need and dare are partial exceptions, because they are 
sometimes used as though they had no «-forms ; thus, 

** He need not trouble himself ; " ** He dare not answer me.** 

(4) The verbs ma^, can, must, shaU, and wiU are exceptions, because 
they have no «-forms, and no participles. 

526* The verbs ovgJit, beware, quoth, and begone are exceptions, 
because they have no variationa 

527. Verbs that lack any one or more of the five forms mentioned 
under 521 are called defective verbs. 

528. A knowledge of what is meant by ** clauses expressing doubt" 
and " clavMS implying denial " is necessary to an understanding of the 
rules to be given in the next lesson. 

529* Examples of clauses expressing doubt: 

1. If he accuse me, I will defend myself. 2. Iff he disobey me, I will 
punish him. Z. If it rain to-morrow, I shall remain at home. 

530. Examples of clauses implying denial : 

1. If Itfiouglit him honest, I would assist him. 2. If I were he, I would 
act differently. 

531. Clauses expressing doubt generally 8ii^^e«t tvsA^a^ ^xssifc^ ^iSi8^ 
express what may or may not happen ; tliua, 

^A^ aeeuM me (as he may op may no^.^, 1 \9\\\ ^'i\«a.^"a^'3'**^^ 
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532. ClaoBes implying denial express mere suppositions. They are 
indefinite in time, and imply the contrary fact ; thus, 

ff I thought him honeit (as I do not), I would assist him. 

These two kinds of clauses should be compared with a third kind that 
express suppodtUms assumed to he true, and the diffsrences should be care- 
fully noted. 

533. Examples of clauses expressing mpposUions assumed to he true : 

1. If I AM a Roman (as I admit I am), I am ashamed of Rome. 2. If 
he WAS an Indian (as it is assumed he was), he was a scholarly man. 

534. Select the clauses in the following complex sentences, and tell 
which express doubt, which imply denial, and which express suppositions 
assumed to be true : 

1. If there be a policeman in the audience, let him come forward. 2. If 
she deny my statement, I will bring witnesses to prove its truth. 3. If I 
believed his story, I would take his part. 4. I wish I were a boy again. 

6. If my brother is old, he is still active. 6. I wish he were my friend. 

7. If lie were a Bedouin, he could not be more savage. 8. If it were so, I 
would have told you. 9. If it is true, you need not speak of it. 

C VI.— How to Use the Verb-Forms. — Parsing. 

535. A verb in the present tense should be in the 
name-form when its subject is plural, or the pronoun I, 
and in the ^-form when its subject is any word in the 
singular number, except thou or I. 

Exceptions. 

I. The verb of an imperative sentence is always in the name-form. 

II. In a " clause expressing doubt " (529), any subject (singular or 
plural) may take a verb in the name-form. 

III. In the present tense of the verb he, the form am should be used 
when the subject is J,* and the form are when the subject is plural. In 
the past tense of the verb &e, the form was should be used with any 
singular subject except thou, and the form were, with any plural subject. 

* Very rarely myself is nsed as a subject instead of /; thns, " Myself am king.*" 
'^'lia word, used as a subject, also requires am or else some name-form fbr its verb. 
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536. The -past tense is commonly used to express past 
time, 

537. In " a clause im,plying denial," the verb should 
have the form of the past tense, hut only the form were 
is allowed when the verb is a variation of be. 

538. The parsing of a verb should answer the following questions : 

1. Is it regular or irregular? Is it complete or incomplete ? If incom- 
plete, does it require an object, or an attribute-complement. 2. What 
are its principal parts? 3. In what tense is it? (Omit tense in parsing 
the verb in a clause expressing doubt or implying denial,) 4. What is its 
subject, and how is its form accounted for? 

539. Models fob Pausing Verbs. 

(a.) This hoy brings me my paper's. 

Brings^ an irr^. verb (bring, brought, brought) ; incomp. requiring an object ; in the 
present tenee ; its subject is boy. A verb in the present tense should be in the s-form wh4n 
its siUifect is any word in the singular number except thou and I. 

(b.) The children are noisy. 

Are^ an irreg. verb (5«, was^ been) ; incomp. requiring an att.-€omp. ; in the present 
tense ; its subject is children. In the present tense of the verb be the form are should be 
used when the sulffeet is plural, 

(c.) Birds sing best in the mornitig* 

Sing, an irrcg. verb {sing^ sang^ sung) ; complete ; in the present tense ; its subject is 
Hrds. A verb in thepresent tense should be in the name-form when its sut(ject is plural. 

id.) I am your friend. 

Am [see (&) above] ; in the present tense ; its subject is I. In the present tense qf 
the verb be, the form am is used when the sulffect is I, 

(e.) You were ill yesterday. 

Were [see (ft.) above] ; in the past tense ; its subject is you. In the past tense qf the 
verb be, the form were should be used with any plural si/U^ect. 

(/.) The camel carried a great load. 

Carried^ a reg. verb ; (U is not necessary to give the principal parts of a regular 
verb) ; incomp. requiring an object ; in the past tense ; its subject Is ccmiel. 7%e past 
tense is used to express past time. 

(g.) Tliou gavest tne these blessings, 

Oavest, an irreg. verb (give^ gave^ given) ; incomp. requiring an object ; in the past 
tense ; its subject is thou. The second personal form must be used when the sut^ect is 
Uiou, (See foot-note under 531.) 

(h.) If he come in time, I will employ him. 
Oome, an irreg. verb (come^ came, come) ; comp. ; its subject is he. In ** a clattte 
expmalng douM/* any sul^ect may take a verb in t?ie name-j'orm. -^ 
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(I.) Jf I trere rich^ I teouid help ffOM. 

Were [tee (b.) above] : its subject is /. In '* a daum implying denial^'' the vert ehouid 
kate ike form qftAe pati tetue^ but only the form trere is allowed when the vert ie a 
tariationf^ be, 

(J.) If I believed hie atary, I would be sorry for Mn*. 

BeHered, a reg. verb ; incomplete, reqairing an object; in tbe fonn of tbe past tense ; 
its subject is /. In ^a dauee implifing detUal^^ the verb ihtndd have the form of the 
pasttenee, 

{k.) He restoreth my soul, 

Bestoreth, a reg. verb ; incompletef requiring an object ; in tbe present tfsnse ; its 
subject is he. The form in th may be wed when the eulffect is sinffular and not either 
thou or I 

540. Parse the italicized verbs in tbe following sentences : 

1. I am ready for you. 2. My wages are small. 3. I write with a steel 
pen. 4. The tree hears good fruit. 5. Our friends left the city on Friday. 
6. A noted architect planned this church. 7. Though he day me, yet will 
I trust in him. 8. If I were you, I would study algebra. 9. We are on 
our own ground. 10. Were you at the lecture ? 11. He ijdos not indostrious. 
12. Your life is in danger. 13. I Iring good news. 



CVII. — Exercises in Correcting Verb-Forms. 

641. Models for the Correction of False Syntax. 

(a.) Tlie boy^ plays too rudely. 

Incorrect, becnnsc, a verb in the present tense should be in the name-form when its 
sfib^ect is plural. It should be, The boys play too mdely. 

0.) The chit (tr en is playful. 

Incorrect, because, in th£ present tense of the verb be, the form are should be used 
when the subject is plural. It should be, The cliildren are playftil. 

(c.) TIte condition of the serfs are wretched. 

Incorrect, because, a verb in the present tense should be in the sform when its sut^ect 
is any singular word except thou or I, 

(d.) Ifas you anxious about me? 

Incorrect, because, in the post tense of the verb be, the form were should be used wUh 
any plural suti}ect. {You is in the plural number, see 344.) 

(e.) The iinbiliff/ rides in splendid carriages. 

Bad English, bccfla«e, a ^Jerb in the present tense should be in the name-form when its 
sulifect is plural. {NobiUty is a collective noun, conveying the idea of plurality. 
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(/.) I rides in my own carriage* 

Incorrect, because, a verb in the present tense should be in the wxnM-form when its sub- 
feet is plural^ or the pronoun I, 

(g.) I eails out and J aaySf ** Come here^ my son," 

Incorrect, becanse, a verb in the present tense should be in the name-form when its sub- 
ject is plural^ or the pronoun I» It shonld be, I coil out and I say^ etc. 

(h,) If I was yoUf I would buy that horse* 

Bad English, because, in a clause implying denial^ only the form were is allowed 
when the verb is a variation qf be. It should be, If I were you, etc. 

542* Correct the following errors : 

1. Myself is a soldier (see foot-note, p. 130). 2. Onr friends expects to 
come to-morrow. 3. Wild beasts loves to roam in these forests. 4. Was 
you angry with me ? 5. We was well satisfied with our success. 6. You 
was employed for a different purpose. 7. If he was in your place, he would 
forgive me. 8. I wish I was strong enough to lift this load. 9. If it was 
8o, I would have told you. 10. Be you the captain ? 

543. What is >jaid in 535-537, as to the use of verb-forms, is to be 
applied in the case of verb-phrases also. In correcting false syntax under 
these rules, take account of only the first word in a verb-phrase ; thus, 

He has astonished me. 

Here haSf the first word in the verb-phrase has astonished, is the present 
tense of have^ and is in the «-form. 

Tfie boys has recited their lesson* 

This is bad English, because, a verb in the present tense should be in the name-form 
when its subject is plural^ or the pronoun I, 

544. Correct the following errors : 

1. You was probably annoyed by the disturbance. 2. The people has 
asserted their rights. 3. We was abused by our pretended friends. 

545. In determining the proper form for a verb, much depends upon 
the number of its subject. It is important, therefore, to know certainly 
whether a subject is singular or plural. One must often look beyond the 
mere form of a word, to the character of the thoujjht expressed by it. In 
doing this, the instructions given under 385 and 386, for determining the 
number of an antecedent, will be found useful, since they apply equally 
well to the subjects of verbs. They should be reviewed carefully, and 
applied as a help in correcting the exercises that follow. To them may be 
added the following instructions : 
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when they are follcwed hj a plural modifier to which the verb makes 
direct reference ; thus, 

1. A great variety of plants grow in this latitude. 

2. Plenty of oranges are hrouglit from Florida. 

552. In determining the number of a relative pronoun, look to its 
antecedent, and be careful not to mistake an apparent antecedent for the 
true one ; thus. 

The story of his adventures, which was (not were) recently published, is 

probably truthful. 

Here gtory, and not adventures, is the antecedent of which. Which is 
therefore singular, and its verb must be was, because, in the past tense of 
be, the form was shovM be used with any singular subject except thoUm 

CVIII. — Exercises. 

553* Correct errors in ^^rb-forms in the following exercises. (A few 
are correct.) 

1. The company were wrangling among themselves. 2. One half of the 
prisoners is ready to confess (547). 3. A number of these words is open 
to criticism. 4. The meaning of some of your statements are doubtful, 
6. The peasantry lives very poorly (386, b). 6. A number of tramps was 
arrested. 7. One third of the regiment was killed or missing. 8. An 
entire herd of cattle were lost, 9. The number of inhabitants on this 
island are small. 10. An angry mob are destitute of fear (386, b). 11. The 
jury consist of twelve men. 12. Part of the crop was injured. 13. The 
jury, after a long dispute, has agreed upon a verdict. 14. The committee is 
at variance on some i)oints. 15. The committee were composed of three 
members of the club. 16. A number of boats plies on this river. 

17. Bread and butter were his favorite food. 18. A ball and socket 
form a universal joint (386, /). 19. A wheel and axle form a part of this 
machine. 20. In skilful hands, the bow and arrow are a deadly weapon. 
21. His hope and ambition were to be a lawyer (385, /). 22. The end and 
Mm of his life are to get money. 23. The woe and misery of our situation 
consist in our helplessness. 

24 Dissipation, and not hard work, is ruining his health. 25. Food, 
and not mere applause, are what he needs. 26. His own advanta^e^ &i\<l 
not his views of right, control his acts (54^Y ^T . "^^^ wA TLQ^»\£N&^sNs^^ia»> 
is answerable for this act. 28. Not you, \j\xX. \, «it^ \.o^5vscw^fe. «a^."^^'^ 
grreatneea, and not mere notoriety, are defied \sy K^A xas»- ^.^^^^*=>^ 
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546. The subject is singalar : 

(a.) When it is a partitive word (that is, a word meaning a part), fol- 
lowed by of and a noun or pronoun singular in meaning ; thus, 

1. A portion of the wheat was saved. 

2. Nine Unihi of the soil is sand. 

(6.) When it is a plural title applied to a single thing ; thus, 

1. Kingdey's Water Babies is a charming book. 

2. Homes Without Hands was written by an English gentleman. 

647. The subject is plural when it is a partitive word followed by of 
and a noun or pronoun plural in meaning. 

1. A number of the boys were disobedient. 

2. One third of the words are misspelled. 

3. A half of my pupils were ill. 

548. The number of a subject is not changed by joining to it another 
name- word, by means of with, liJce^ urdike^ hut, as well as, or save ; as, 

1. WUliam, as well as the others, tuflw present. 

2. The king, with all his hosts, h/is com>e. 

8. Carl, unlike his neighbors, is a kind, good man. 

549. When there are two subjects, and one of them is preceded by a 
negative word, the other determines the form of the verb ; thus^ 

1. Z and not they, am to blame. 

2. Not they, but lam guilty. 

8. We, and not he, are the mischief-makers. 

550. When two subjects, joined by or, or nor, require different verb 
forms, the one nearest the verb determines its form ; thus 

1. He or I have done this mischief. 

2. Either /or he owns this property. 
8. Neither /nor you are guiltless. 

Note. — Expressions like these are awkward and ought to be avoided ; 
it is better to say : 

1. He has done this mischief, or I have. 

2. Either he owns this property, or I do. 

3. You are not guiltless, nor am I. 

^SJ» A fewDouuB like variety, abundance, plftut'a»^V!K,^\s2tf3si.*a» not 
pyara/, nor strictly collective nouns, must \)e T€>g^^^ ^ ^^\fls\ w. cS«(^ 
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when they are follcwed by a plural modifier to which the verb makes 
direct reference ; thus, 

1. A great variety of plants grow in this latitude. 

2. Plenty of oranges are hrouglU from Florida. 

£»52. In determining the number of a relative pronoun, look to its 
antecedent, and be carefal not to mistake an apparent antecedent for the 
true one ; thus. 

The story of his adventures, which was (rwt were) recently published, is 

probably truthful. 

Here story ^ and not adventures, is the antecedent of which. Which is 
therefore singular, and its verb must be loas, because, in the past tense of 
be, the form was ahoiUd be used with any singular subject except thoUm 

CVIII. — Exercises. 

553* Correct errors in ^^rb-forms in the following exercises. (A few 
are correct.) 

1. The company were wrangling among themselves. 2. One half of the 
prisoners is ready to confess (547). 3. A number of these words is open 
to criticism. 4. The meaning of some of your statements are doubtful. 
6. The peasantry lives very poorly (386, b). 6. A number of tramps was 
arrested. 7. One third of the regiment was killed or missing. 8. An 
entire herd of cattle were lost. 9. The number of inhabitants on this 
island are small. 10. An angry mob are destitute of fear (386, b). 11. The 
jury consist of twelve men. 12. Part of the crop was injured. 13. The 
jury, after a long dispute, has agreed upon a verdict. 14 The committee is 
at variance on some points. 15. The committee were composed of three 
members of the club. 16. A number of boats plies on this river. 

17. Bread and butter were his favorite food. 18. A ball and socket 
form a universal joint (385, /). 19. A wheel and axle form a part of this 
machine. 20. In skilful hands, the bow and arrow are a deadly weajion. 
21. His hope and ambition were to be a lawyer (385, /). 22. The end and 
Mm of his life are to get money. 23. The woe and misery of our situation 
consist in our helplessness. 

24. Dissipation, and not hard work, is ruining his health. 25. Food, 
and not mere applause, are what he needs. 26. His own advantage, and 
not his views of right, control his acts (54^Y ^ • ^^» ^"^"^ TkR^»\sv^^xNss^^ia.^ 
IB answerable for this act. 28. Not you, Wt \, «ct^ \jc> \Jsscwvft, '^,'^^v^'^ 
grreatneea, and not mere notoriety, are desVted M pjao^ ^a^^"^ '^^.^^-^^wsa. 
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or his brother have done this mischief. 81. Neither joy nor sorrow affect 
liim now. 32. The power or the ability were wanting. 33. Justice or 
vengeance are sure to overtake the guilty. 34. My life, as well as my 
property, are in your hands (548). 35. No one but his friends understand 
his disposition (548). 36. No human being save these two witnesses have 
any knowledge of the crime. 87. So much ability and merit is seldom 
found. 38. How is the number and person of a pronoun to be determined ? 
39. How are all your children ? 40. The power and the influence of his 
works is well known. 41. Trouble and sorrow weighs him down. 42. 
£ach day and hour bring sorrow and weariness to him. 43. Every good 
man and every peaceable citizen opposes this law. 44. A new class of 
words are explained in this lesson (385, b). 45. Neither of the letters were 
received. 46. Each of the three bring a different excuse. 47. Were either 
of these men considered honest ? 48. Neither of them are farmers. 
49. Neither he nor his friends is willing to help us (549). 

50. If I was a blacksmith, I would try to do better work than that. 
51. If 1 was your enemy, I would not thus befriend you. 52. I would be 
more respectful to him if he was a gentleman. 53. If this mjtn was an 
artist, he would understand my picture betier. 54. When was you in 
the city ? 

CIX.— Other Errors. 

In the use of verb-forms, we are liable to mistakes not here- 
tofore mentioned. 

554. W%en we wish to express past time we should 
use the past tense, and not the perfect participle ; as, 

** I saw him," not " I seen him." 

The latter is incorrect, becanee seen^ the perfect participle of the verb 000, Is im- 
properly used inetead of the past tense. 

Correct the following errors : 

1. He done more work in one day than I could do in three. 2. I seen 
a number of my friends at the fair. 3. It happened in this way : he run 
against me and upset my sleigh. 4. He begun his work several weeks ago. 

555. Strictly irregular verbs should not be made regular ; as. 

The wind blowed violently. 

Bad English, because the irregular ver\> bloiD \ft VcK^io'^QtV^ tcaj^& t«^5a3bu:. It should 
Ife, The wind diew violetUj, 
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Correct the following errors : 

1. My ticket drawed a blank. 2. He knowed nothing about his busi- 
8. Who throwed that stone ? 4. During tlie cold days in June, the 
com growed very slowly. 5. The wind blowed steadily all night. 

£»56. The present tense forms of verbs are used not only to express 
present time, but also to express customary action ; &a, 

I eat when I am hungry, 

and general truths ; as, 

Man is mortal ; 

Water seeks its level ; 

therefore it is bad English to use the past tense for the expression of 
general truths. One must not say, 

I always knew that a triangle 7iad three sides, 

because this is a general truth, and it should be expressed by means of a 
present tense form. 

557. Change the following sentences into good English : 

1. How long ago did you find out that sugar was sweet ? 2. When we 
were children, we learned that lead was heavy, and that feathers were 
light. 3. Longfellow has said that art was long and time was fleeting. 
4. They told us that time and tide waited for no man. 5. The lecturer 
proved that heat was only a mode of motion. 

558* Sometimes in conversation, written or spoken, we join the ad- 
verb " not " to a verb, so that the two words are pronounced as one, and then 
we shorten the resulting word by omitting one, or more than one, letter ; 
thus, cannot is contracted to can't ; does not to doesn't; do not and did not 
to don't and didn't; have not, Tias not, and had not to Tiaveji't, hasn't, and 
hadn't; are nott is not, was not, and were not to aren't, isn't, wasn't, and 
weren't. What letter is omitted in each of these words, and what sign 
marks the omission ? 

559. Test your ability to form these contractions properly by writing 
them all from dictation. 

A*7i% as a contracted form of am not or are not, is not allowed, though 
it is often used hy careless or ignorant peraona. ^\i^ «an\ft TS!k.v3 \5fe ^sssSs.^^ 
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Even if it were proper to use either of these last-mentioned contractions, 
onght either of them to be used after ?ie, she or it f Why not ? Don't 
being a contraction of do not, is it proper to say, "He dorCt help me," 
" She dorCt care for you," or " It don't trouble me"? Why not? 

ex.— Use the Right Verb—" Shall " and " Will." 

560. Great care is needed in the use of the verbs shall and 
will. 

561. When it is desired to express mere future time, that 
is, to foretell something, or simply to announce what is to 
happen, shall is used if the subject is I or we, and will, if 
the subject is of the second or the third person ; thus, 

1. I shall see you to-morrow. 2. I am sure you will help me. 3. He 
wQl tell you all about our travels. 4 It viUl rain to-morrow. 5. She will 
soon come back to us. 

562. The chief differences between shaXi and will may be stated as 
follows : 

Will implies the willingness, purpose, intention, or determination of its 
subject. 

Shall implies duty or obligation—action prompted by the force of cir- 
cumstances outside of the subject; thus, " He will come," means that it is 
his will, purpose, or intention to come. But, " He shall come," means that 
the coming is to take place without reference to his willingness. 

563. Of course it is more courteous to say, " You will come," than 
" You shall come," because the former expression assumes your willing- 
ness, and that the act is to proceed from it, and not from compulsion. 

564. If one says, 

I will be obliged to endure much suffering, 
he speaks incorrectly, unless he means, 

/ am vnUingy or I choose to endure much suffering. 

If jrou. ask me, 

WUl I bring you a gVaaa oi ^a\.6t^ 
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70a ask me a question that I cannot well answer, because I cannot know 
whether it is, or is not, your will to do so. 

If one says, 

I Shan thank you to bring me a glass of water, 

he is saying that he ought, or that it is his duty, to tliank you, which is 
not what he intended to say. 

365. Study the following sentences, and correct such of them as Jieed 
correction : 

1. Will I help you to-morrow ? 2. The carpenter who is to work for 
you, wishes to know if he will bring his plane with him. 3. The gardener 
wishes to know whether he will work at the flowers to-day. 4. Will I 
bring you a pen and some paper? 5. I fear I will be lost in this forest. 6. 
I cannot pay you to-day, but I will be able to do so to-morrow. 7. I will 
be obliged to obey you, though I will do so very unwUlingly. 8. I despise 
him, but I will obey him. 

506. Supply the proper word in each following blank, using either 
ahcUl or will : 

1. He pay me. (This is said of a debtor who expects to pay me as 

soon as he can.) 2. He pay me. (This is said of one from whom I 

mean to compel payment.) 3. I sentence you to prison, and there you 

remain for two years. 4 I fear I be too late for the train. 5. I 

return your letters to you ? 6. The musicians are ready ; they begin 

playing now ? 

567. The same principles will guide you in the use of should and 
uDOidd, which are mere variations of sJicUl and wiU, 



CXI.— Use the Right Verb-" Sit," "Set"; "Lie" 

and "Lay." 

568. The complete verbs sit and lie should always be so 
used as to convey the idea of rest or repose, but their corre- 
sponding incomplete verbs, set and lay, are to be used when 
action is to be expressed. 

569. "Note.— The verb set is properly n^eA a^ w\ Vcvtom^^^VR. n«^^\nss^^^^'^»*^ 
Stan Mf/, or the ean sets. But Ricliard Grant V?\v\\.*i \ia» *\ktt^\i>0w4.\. %eX,^^»R^^».Ksia» hv>».^^ 
if » oomptloD ot ike yerb eettU. 
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Here are the name-forms and variations of these four verbs . 



Nwni^JP^offn' 


S'J^^orm. 


Fast Tense. 


Ferfect Participle. 


Itnperf. Partielple, 


sit 


sits 


sat 


sat 


sitting 


set 


sets 


set 


set 


setting 


lie 


Ues 


lay 


lain 


lying 


1*7 


lays 


laid 


laid 


laying 



570. To which of these verbs does each of the following italicized 
verb-forms and verb-phrases belong ? 

1. I «i^ by my window. 2. We loere setting posts for a fence. 3. He 
has sat in his chair for an hour. 4. We lay in the shade. 5. He ?uis laid 
his plans well. 6. A glazier set a pane of glass in the window. 7. He has 
lain in bed since ten o'clock last night. 8. The bird laid four eggs. 9. 
The shower has laid the dust. 10. A robin sits two weeks, before her eggs 
are hatched. 11. His body was lying in state. 12. The old hen is sitting 
patiently on her nest. 13. A few days ago, the comer-stone of onr new 
chnrch was laid, 

571* V%mghe,sh6, or it as the subject, write a sentence containing 
the past tense of sit, one containing the present tense of lie, one containing 
the past tense of set, one containing the present tense of set, and one con- 
taining the present tense of lay, 

572. Copy the following sentences, supplying the proper word in the 
place of each blank, but using only the verbs sit, set, lie, and lay, or their 
variations : 

1. She was by the window. 2. He is still in bed. 3. The 

hunters were their traps. 4. The beggar at the gate of the city. 

6. A duck was on her nest in the marsh. 6. The court every 

day. 7. The book is on the table. 8. The men are the track 

for the new railroad. 

573. Model fob CoBRBcnoN of False Syntax. 

JSe sets at his desk all day long. 

Incorrect, becanse the verb set indicates action^ and should be used only when action 
is to be expressed. It shoald be, He sits at his desk all day long. 

674. Correct the following errors : 

J, The old man seta in his easy chaVt. %. "Do «et down and rest your- 
; ^»/C & Here ia the settin/^-room, sir. 4. We Xoi'Sl ^cswa.\sst^^^t\.TiaK^. 
^ wane's hen ia setting* on nine eggs. ^. VTe '^^k^ YSfi\.\«A.^Q^irsi^\iRssk. 
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there came a noiBj knocking at our door. 7. The new boat is now laying 
at her dock. 8. Does the Court set to-day? 9. You ought not to set on 
the damp grass. 10. He was still laying a-bed, when I came to his house. 



CXIL— Use the Right Verb— " Expect," "Get," and 

" Learn." 

£»75. Expect means to look for or to avmt something which is to 
happen in the future. It should never be used in the sense of conclude, 
suppose, or think, and, when used in the present tense, it must not refer to 
past events. 

£»76. Correct whatever is amiss in the following sentences: 

1. I expect you are angry with me. 2. I expect my friends were 
amazed at my course. 8. I expect he has tried to injure me. 4. I expect 
that my brother is now taller than his father. 5. Are you the chief clerk ? 
Answer : I expect I am. 

577. Get means to obtain possession by ov£s own effort, A man who 
obtains wealth by his own effort gets rich ; one who gains strength gets 
strong; one who goes out in the rain gets wet; one who eats and drinks 
imprudently is likely to get sick; and one who puts himself in danger 
may get kiUed, 

1^78. But one does not get what merely happens to bim without efibrt 
on his own part. One does not get killed when he is struck by lightning, 
nor get drovmed when he accidentally fells into the river, though one who 
seeks death by drowning, or even one who bathes recklessly and in dan- 
gerous places, may get drowned, 

579. Change the following sentences into better English : 

1. The driver got his leg broken by a kick from his mule. 2. His 
troubles worried him until he got crazy. 3. Seven men got killed by a 
falling rock. 4. Several foxes got caught in a trap. 5. The boys teased 
the pony until he got angry. 

J^SO* Binceget means to obtain by effort ^ it tsiu^X Xio\.\«^ xsaf^Va «»§«». 
mere po asoaoi on. 
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581. Change wliatever is amiss in the following sentences : 

1. My horse has got a spot in his forehead. 2. This man has got a 
crooked nose. 3. Has your friend got red hair ? 4. I have got plenty of 
luncheon for both of us. 5. A tiger has got many stripes upon his body. 
6. I have got five dollars in my pocket. 7. I have got no paper for my 
exercises. 

If a thief steal your money, and you take it away from him, may I say 
" You hau got your money again "1 Why ? 

After much doubt, I finally make up my mind upon a certain subject. 
May I say, " I have at last got (or gotten) an opinion upon this matter"? 
Why? 

582. Notes. — Get is sometimes incomplete, requiring an object ; thns^ 

He got bis money from the bank ; 
sometimes incomplete, requiring an attribute-complement ; thus. 

He gets angry about trifles ; 
and sometimes complete ; thus, 

We could not get into the city until morning. 

583. 'Note.— Get is perhaps our most variously useful verb. It is good Bnglish to 
say get home, get up^ get married, get angry ^ get over, get qff, get a lesson, get to London, 
get into trouble, get to bed, etc It Is a great shame to misuse, as we do, so serviceable a 
word. 

584. Leaim means to acquire knowledge^ and it should never be used 
instead of teach, which means to impart knowledge. 

585. Correct whatever is amiss in the following sentences. 

1. He learns his pupils all sorts of things. 2. I will learn you not to 
be saucy to me. 3. Please learn me holv to knit. 4. How long woidd it 
take yon to learn me to paint V 5. You might as well employ a Feejee 
Islander to learn you manners. 



CXIII. — Verb-Phrases. — Auxiliary Verbs.. 

586. Verb-phrases are made up of auxiliary verbs and 

one, or more than one, form of the yerb to which the phrase 

belongs. They are defined and briefly explained in Lessons 

^^I-XXIV. If these lessons are not cJ^'&^A^ m \fi^d^ they 

should again be thoroughly re\iewe3u 
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58 7 • Some of the auxiliary verbs have verb-phrases of their own, 

which are used in making up the greater verb-phrases of other verbs ; 

thus, in 

He may be punished, 

the verb-phrase mcuy be punished is made up of the smaller verb-phrase 
may be ^belonging to the auxiliary verb be) and the perfect participle of 
the verb punWi. 

We will first study the forms and phrases belonging to the auxiliary 
verbs. 

588. There are no verb-phrases belonging to the auxiliary verbs wwey, 
eaUt must, shall, and wiU. 

580. Forms of the Auxiliary Verb MAT, 

Present Tense. .1, he, we, you, or they may (name-form). 

Thou mayst* (second personal form}. 

Past Tense I, he, we, you, ox they might (past-tense form). 

Thou mightst* (second personal form). 

590. The variations of can, must, shnU, and loUl are similar to those 
of may, except that must has no variations, one form serving with all 
subjects and for both tenses ; and that the second personal form of wUl is 
wilt (not wiUst). 

591* Write out, in the same manner, the forms of can, must, shaU, 
and wHL 

592. DO, as an aunliary verb, has no verb-phrasea 

593. Forms of the Auxiliary Verb DO. 

Present Tense. .1, we, you, or they do (name-form). 

Thou dost* (second personal form). 

He does («-form). Also, doth.* 

Past Tense I, he, we, you, or they did (past -tense form). 

Thou didst* (second personal form). 

594. Forms and Verb-Phrases of HA VE, used as an auxiliary 
verb : 

Present Tense. .1, we, you, or they have (name-form). 

Thou hast* (second personal form). 

He . has («-form). Also, hath.* 

Past Tense !» he, we, you, or they had (^«.«>l-\.^^^^ ^csrcc^^. 



♦ Old style, little used at the pxeftWoX. \2aQft. 
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I, he, we, you, 
or they . . . 



may 
can 
' must 
shall or 
will 

(mayst* 
canst* 
shalt* OP 
wilt* 

{might 
could 
should or 
would 



AuxiLiABY Vbbb-Phbasbs OF HAVE. 

mightst * 
couldst * 
shouldst* 



Thou. 



Juive 



Thou., 



or 
wouldst * 



hwoe 



I am 

Thou art* 

He is 

We, you, or they . . are 

I, or he was 

Thou wast* or wert* 

We, you, or they . . were 



tohavs 



595. Forms aitd Vekb-Phrases of BB, used as an atmliary verb : 



Namt-form he 

Present Tmse.l am 

Thou. art* 

He is 

We,you,orthey. .are 

AuxiiiiABY Verb-Phrases of BE. 



Past Tense.. I or he was 

Thou -17"^* 

} (wert>« 

We, you, OP they . . were 



I am 

Thou art* 

He is 

We, you,or they . . are 

I or he was 

Thou wast* (wert)* 

We, you, or they . . were 

I am 

Thou art* 

He is 

We, you, or they . . are 

I or he was 

Thou wast* (wert)* 

We, you,or they . . were 



-being 



to be 



I, we, you, or 
they 



Thou. 



may 
can 
must 
shall or 
will 

f mayst* 
J canst* 

shalt* or 

wilt* 



r might 
I. we, you, or could 



66 or 
•■ Tia/oe 
been 



they. 






should or 
would 



\ 



mightst* 
couldst* 

Thou -( shouldst* 

or 



* Old style, little UBed at tkie pte^T*. tVtaa. 
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596* Be and Tuive, when they are not used as auxiliaries, have several 
verb-phrases not noticed above. Do, also, has verb-phrases, bat none of 
them are used as auxiliaries. 



CXIV.— Verb-Forms and Verb-Phrases. 

Below, are presented all the forms and verb-phrases belonging to the 
Irregular verb/<?r«a^. 

597. Forms and Vbkb-Phbases belonging to the Verb FOB- 
SAKE: 

Its principal parts are : 

Name-form forsake 

Past tense form forsook 

Perfect Participle » forsaken 

Present Tense. 

I, we, you, or they. . . .forsake (name-form). 

Thou forsakest* (second personal form). 

He, she, or it forsakes {s-form). 

Past Tense. 

(I, he, we, you, they), .forsook (past tense form). 
(Thou) forsookest* (second personal form). 

Verb-phrases belonging to the verb forsake (the old forms ending t 
and th are omitted) : 

1. Do, does, or did *| 

2. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should, yforaake. 

or would J 

8. Am, is, are, was, or were to forsake. 

4. Be, am, is, are, was, were 

6. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should, 

or would &6 

6. Am, is, are, was, or were to be 

7. Have, has, or had been 

8. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should, 

or would Tiave been 

ft. WaB or were to ha/oe been 



forsaking. 



* Old style, little uaed at t\i© pT<»ca^.^^saft' 



^ formken. 
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10. Haye, has, or had. 

11. May, can, must, sbal], will, might, could, should, 

or would have 

12. Am, is, are, was, or were to Aat)« 

13. Be, am, is, are, was, or were 

14. May, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should, 

or would he 

15. Am, is, are, was, or were to he 

16. Am, is, are, was, or were heing 

17. Have, has, or had heen 

18. Maj, can, must, shall, will, might, could, should^ 

or would have heen 

L19. Was or were to have heen 



598* Note to thb Tbachkb. 

(1.) It is neither expected nor desired that pupils commit to memory the numbered 
list of verb-phrases presented above, but it should be used persistently in forming correct 
habits of speech. The following method of use is recommended : 

The teacher announces a number and the name-form of some verb ; thus, '^ No. 10— 
tee "; and the pupil, with the list before him^ answers by giving the phrases belonging to 
eee and corresponding with No. 10, always supplying appropriate subjects and the forms 
(second personal) that are omitted in the list ; thus, 

I, we, you, or they have eeen* 

Thou hast seen. 

"He has seen. 

I, he, we, you, or they had seen. 

Thou hadst seen, 

(3.) After pupils have been sufficiently trained in selecting suitable subjects for the 
various forms, the exercise may be shortened by gfiving only one corresponding verb- 
phrase. For instance, the teacher says, "5rea*— Nos. 10, 11, and 13," and the pupil, 
choosing his own subjects, replies, 

•' No. 10. The boys have broken their promise." 
' No. 18. This treaty should have been broken," 
'No, 13. The carriages are broken." 



ti- 



cs.) Irregular verbs whose past tenses and perfect participles differ should receive 
special attention in these exercises, since there is great liability to error in forming their 
verb-phrases. By faithfhl work in this direction, pupils can be led to say habitually, 
*' The knife is broken,^'' " I have torn ray coat," " My pencil Is worn out," and " The times 
are hard," instead of "The knife is broke,^^ "I have tore my coat," "My pencil is wore 
out," " The times is hard," etc. 

(4.) These exercises should be given out in advance and written by pupils, but the 

work upon them in class, should be mainly oral. See that pupils are able, with the list 

^/bjv tbem, to carry any verb through a\\ the totmft ^ft%\\A«i lo \t. Of course, only 

"ComDlete verbs reqairing objects will have ttie phiaae^ xnw^^k^^^ ^fwasw^^ «xA^Og£a 

aid be borne in mind in giving out lesBOUB. 
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Here follows a leseon, a specimen of a great nnmber that should be given : 

Nos. 1, 8, 9, 11, 16, 12, 8, 6, 19, IS— throw, • 
Nos. 2, 6, 9, 8, 17, 11, 9, 6, 3, l-4>reak. 
Nos. 8, 6, 16, 15, 17, 14, 2, 18, 11, 6-^teal, 
Nos. 6, 8, 7, 9, 14, 13, 6, 2, 1, l^—l>ring, 
Nos. 8. 6, 6, 19, 16, 16, 17, 13, 14, 18-take. 

(5.) The list of inegnlar verbs on page 197 should be referred to only when it is actu- 
ally needed. Encourage pupils to determine past tenses and perfect participles foi 
themselves. The process shown in 518 can be made exceedingly useful. It is well to 
exhaust the knowledge, not only of the pupil, but of the whole class, before turning to 
the list. This method trains both the ear and the tongue in the right direction. Irreg- 
ular verbs are given at the end of the book, that reference to them may not be too easy 
and convenient. 



CXV. — Exercises.— Kinds of Verb-Phrases. 

599. Find three verbs and thirteen verb-phrases in the following sen- 
tences, give the name-form of the verb to which each belongs, and analyze 
the verb-phrases as shown in the following 

Model. 

We were to have been excused hefore reeess. 

Were to have been excused is a passive verb-phrase belonging to the verb excuse. It Is 
made up of the auxiliary-phrase were to have been^ followed by the perfect participle 
excused. The auxiliary-phrase were to have been is made up of the smaller auxiliary* 
phrase were to have and the perfect participle been. Were to have is a still smaller verb- 
phrase, made up of the auxiliary verb were and tiie infinitive to have. 

The analysis may be indicated on paper or slate, as follows : 

were to have been excused. 



Also find, under 597, the form corresponding to each verb-phrase. 

1. I am distressed. 3. They may have been deceiving us. 3. You 
should be well paid for your efforts. 4, You have asked me a hard ques 
tion. 5. They gave us a cool reception. 6. She will come presently. 
7. They may have been wounded. 8. I shall promise nothing. 9. He 
was to have been appointed in my place. 10. The pupils may be dismissed. 
11. You must have known the circumstances. 12. He works for his living. 
13. The boy is being punished. 14. I am to learn grammar next year. 
15. He was to have been reprimanded for his impertinence. 16. We 
learned much from our neighbors. 

600. The verb-pbraseB under 597, from li^o, \^ Vi^o. V^yc.Ooq&x^^^'s^^ 
aUIed passive rerb-phraaea, because they lepxeaeoX. \>aftvt ^xiss^^^^ ^'^'^^ 
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apon, or endoriiig an act Passive means " acted upon." Take, for instanoe, 
a verb-phrase like No. 13, and place a subject before it ; thu0, 

The boy idm beaten by his master, 

and it will be seen that the sulgect boy is shown to leceiTe an act done 
by another. 

601. A passive verb-phrase is one that represents its sub- 
ject acted upon^ or enduiing an act. 

602. Which of the following verb-phrases are passive, and which are 
not? 

1. He must have been known to the poUce. 2. You must have mis- 
understood me. 3. The people have read the proclamation. 4. The procla- 
mation has been read by the people. 5. The city was destroyed by fire. 
6. These plunderers have ruined the city. 7. The river was so narrow 
that a stone might have been thrown across it. 8. Am I to be punished 
for your faults? 9. You have been deceived by these stories. 10. He 
must have deceived his friends. 11. He was to wait for me. 12. Is the 
young man to be sent to Paris ? 

603. The verb-phrases numbered 4, 5, 6, and 16 (597) are progressive 
verb-phrases, because they show action going forward or progressing at 
the time indicated by each ; thus, in the following sentences, 

1. The procession is (or was) entering the city (like No. 4), 

2. I inU be plomng to-morrow (like No. 5), 

3. It is arranged that she is to be reading when any one enters the room 
(like No. 6), 

4. Just now, the town is being annoyed by tramps (like No. 16). 

the verb-phrases is entering, wUl be plomng, is to be reading, and is being 
annoyed, express action going on or progressing at the time indicated by 
their respective sentences. 

604. The verb-phrases numbered 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 15, 17, 18, and 19 

(Lesson Cxiv.) are perfect verb-phrases. They are so called, because they 

express action finished or perfected at or before the time indicated ; thus, 
in the sentence. 

He h^is helped me, 

the verb-phrase has helped (like No. 10) expresses action finished or pe^ 
fected at or before the present time ; in, 

He was to Tia'oe been 7ielped\>7 Toa* 
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the verb-phrase wcis to Tuive been helped (like No. 19) expresses action 
finished in past time ; and in. 

He toUl 7w/De been he^ed by me, 

the verb-phrase toiU haw been helped (like No. 18) expresses action to be 
finished at or before some point of future time. 

005. The verb-phrases numbered 7, 8, and 9 (597) are perfect-pro- 

gremve verihphrasea. They are so called, because they express action 

progressing at one point of time, and finished or to be fi/nished at another ; 

thus, in the sentence, 

He has been assisting me, 

the verb-phrase has been assisting (like No. 7) expresses action now finished 
but progressing (or going on) at a point of past time ; and nearly the same 
may be said of the verb-phrases (like Nos. 8 and 9) in. 

He might have been assisting me, 
and 

He toas to have been assisting me. 

606. The verb-phrases numbered 1, 2, and 3 (597) are neither pro- 
gressive nor perfect. They make no reference to completion or to incom- 

I 

pletion, and express time only. 

607* It is usually easy to decide whether a verb-phrase is perfect or 

progressive^ and whether it is or is not passive^ but it is often very difficult 

to determine the time indicated by it. In the matter of time, one cannot 

always be guided by the forms of the words composing the verb-phrase ; 

for instance, in 

I am to lecture to-morrow, 

am, the auxiliary, has the form of the present tense, bat the whole verb- 
phrase plainly expresses future time, and in 

You should be studying now, 

should, the auxiliary, has the past-tense form, but the time indicated by 
the whole phrase is plainly present. 

608. Judge of the time, expressed by a verb-phrase,* 
by its meaning rather than by its form, 

♦ Note on Verb-Phrasbs.— Any group of "wot^^tAvo?,^ T€».^wis. Vc» «^^ ^*^«. "«» 
obBcnre and diacnlt to determine, and which, ta\Leiv \o?.eX}MiT, ^o XJaa H««e«. ^^^^^ 
may properly and conveniently be called a vetb-pbxflCfrft. TSVA^^ ^^^"^^^"^^"^vjf^^Rssvssi 
gronpe of words which the grammariana UBualiy tA^e ^oo^ cax«i\» wc^a-x 
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609* Show which of the following verb-phrases are i>erfect, which aie 
progressive, and which are perfect-progressive ; also point out all passive 
verb-phrases. 

1. The army was retreating. 2. The candidate was defeated. 8. He 
may be telling the truth. 4. He may have been telling the truth. 5. We 
were to have sailed last Friday. , 6. Will you be waiting for me when the 
train arrives ? 7. I have been delaying this interview for a long time. 
8. Tliey must have been surprised by their enemies. 2. The boy is now 
being punished for his misbehavior. 10. He is to be waiting for you when 
you come. 11. Thoy were to have been visiting us in June. 12. By 
Wednesday, the ship will probably have reached Liverpool. 

610. Note.— Exercises like the foregoing shonld be continued until pnpilB are ready 
and accurate in classifying verb-phrases. 

CXVL— How to Parse Verb-Phrases. 

01 1. In parsing verb-phrases it should be kept in mind that 

(1.) Some verb-phrases (like those numbered 1, 2, and 3 in 597) are 
neither perfect nor progressive, because they express time only, and make 
no reference to completion or incompletion. 

(2.) That in certain verb-phrases, the time denoted is obscure and indefi- 
nite. When the time expressed is not clearly determinable, it is not worth 
mentioning in parsing. 

3. That verb-phrases, like the verbs to which they belong, are either 
complete or incomplete. 

(4) That all passive verb-phrases are either perfect or progressive.* 

the difficulties which they present. I believe it to be quite in the direction of simplicity 
and good sense to regard even expressions like the following as verb-phrases, and to 
make no attempt with beginners to analyze them, or to parse the words separatefy: 

1. He gets excited over trifling annoyances. 

2. I am going to write you a letter. 
8. I get up at six every morning. 

4. This matter should be attended to, 

5. The poor rmist be taken care qf. 

* Here is a table /or rtference, showing the names of the verb-phraseB. The numbers 
correspond with those set opposite the phrases in Lesson CXIV. 

1. Verb-phrase (showing time only) do forsake. 

2. " " " " may forsake. 

3. " " *• " am to forsake. 



4, " 


tt 


(progressive) 


am iotft%VL\Tv^. 


A " 


it 


(4 


may "be loT%«aiXti^, 


& " 


ti 


•« 


am. \A Y^e lotea^Eiu^ 
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612. Ordeb of parsing a verb-phrase: 

(1) Give its name or names, (2) tell whether it is complete or incom- 
plete (unless it is passive), (3) give the time it expresses (if this is ascer- 
tainable), (4) tell what verb it belongs to, (5) name its subject, and (6) 
account for the form of its first word (see 543). 

613* Models fob Pabsino Vebb-Phbasbs. 

(a.) He does study his lessons. 

Does stwiy is a verb-phrase, incomplete, expressing present time, and belonging to 

the verb study. Its subject is lie. A verb in the present tense mtist be in the s-form when 

its svJbject is any singular word except thou and I. (Tliis mle accounts for the form 

of its first word does.) 

(b.) We will go. 

Will goiaa, verb-phrase, complete, expressing future time, and belonging to the verb 
ffo. Its subject is the pronoun we. 

Note.— Since the auxiliary verbs may, can^ must^ shaU, and toiU have no j?-forms (see 
635, 4), it is not necessary in parsing verb-phrases containing them, to account for their 
forms, except when the subject is thou. 

(c.) Thou wilt defend me. 

Wilt defend is a verb-phrase, incomplete— requiring an object, expressing fhtnre tim6, 
and belonging to the verb d^end. Its subject is thjou. (Account for the form of tri^.) 

((/.) T atn to begin my Jourrtey to-morrow. 

Am to begin is a verb-phrase, incomplete— requiring an object, expressing future 
time, and belonging to the verb begin. Its subject is /. (Account for the form of am.) 

(e.) An old wotnan was weaving linen. 

Was toeaving is a progressive verb-phrase, incomplete — requiring an object, expressing 
past time, and belonging to the verb weave. Its subject is woman. (Account for the 
form of was.) 





7. 


Verb-phrase (perf. progressive) 


have been forsaking. 




8. 


t( 


it 


it t« 


may have been forsaking. 




9. 


ti 


ii 


it u 


was to have been forsakiiig. 




10. 


(t 


it 


(perfect) 


liave forsaken. 




11. 


(t 


ii 


it 


may have forsaken. 




12. 


ii 


ti 


it 


am to have forsaken. 




13. 


11 


it 


(perf. passive) 


am forsaken. 




14. 


(t 


it 


it (t 


may be forsaken. 




15. 


(i 


it 


it it 


am to be forsaken. 




16. 


it 


it 


(progressive passive] 


) am being forsaken. 




17. 


li 


it 


(perf. passive) 


have been forsaken. 




18. 


ti 


it 


it it 


may have been forsaken. 




19. 


ii 


it 


it ti 


was to have been forsaken. 



Note.— For the sake of brevity, the table gives only one example of each kind ot 
verb-phrases. In No. 1, the variations of do (ctoxt, dOM, dotl^, wA OLVd.>^\ft^ vs«J!^^s^. "Sssw 
Nos. 2, 5, 8, n, 14 and 18. can, must, shall., toitt, «Livei \Xi<iVt ^^vSs>XVsw% «» ^\s^x\s^. ^ 
No8. 8, 4, 6, P, 12, 18, 15, 16 and 19, only one torm ot be \ft ^N«a.,«eA Vb.'V.,^^ voSi.^^^ 
YitrlAtioDB of have are omitted. 

\ 
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{/.) He fHuat have been sleeping when the aeeident happened, 

Mtut have been steeping is a perfect progresaive verb-phrase, complete, ezpreasing 
past time, and belonging to the verb sleep. Its sabject is the pronoun he. 

(ff,) At that nton%efit, a sailor woe being punished for disobedience. 

Was being punished is a progresslye verb-phrase, passive, expressing past time, and 

belonging to the verb punish. Its sabject is the noun sailor. (Account for the form of 

was.) 

(A.) The house is building. 

Is building is a progressive verb-phrase, passive (see 616), expressing present time, 
and belonging to the verb build. Its subject is house. (Account for the form of is.) 

(i.) He was to have been paid for his labor before he finished it. 

Was to have been paid is a perfect verb-phrase, passive, expressing i>a«t time, and 
belonging to the verb pay. (Account for the form of was. ) 

(J.) S/ie n^ust have been anxious about her efiildr^n* 

Must have been is a perfect verb-phrase, incomplete— requiring an att.-comp., ex- 
pressing past time, and belonging to the verb be. Its subject is the pronoun she. 

(k.) All hope is gone forever. 

Is gone is a perfect verb-phrase, complete, expressing present time, and belonging to 
the verb go. Its subject is tiie noun hope, (Account for the form of is.) 

NoTS.— This verb-phrase is passive in form, but not in meaning. It is very nearly 
equivalent to the phrase has gone. Other examples are, "He is come," "All are 
departed," etc. 

614. Parse the following verbs and verb-phrases, and also their com- 
plements : 

1. These people have been wickedly oppressed by their rulers. 2. There 
must have been great suffering in the colonies during this severe winter. 
3. Is this innocent man to be punished for your misdeeds ? 4. The time 
for action is arrived. 5. When we reached the mountains the snow was 
gone and the flowers were appearing. 6. If he were able, he would assist 
me. 7. The rock is being gradually worn away. 8. My purse must have 
been lost in the street. 9. Our dinner is preparing. 

For farther exercises, parse the verbs and verb-phrases under 690, 603, and 600. 

CXVIL— How to Form certain Verb-Phrases. 

615. We are in no danger of making mistakes in forming 
the progressive verb-phrases, but are very likely to err in con- 
structing the others. 

Every perfect verh'-phrase (not progressive), and every 
passive verb-phrase, must end in t>te perfect porUcvple of 
^ i^erb to which the phrase belortgs. 
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616* To this role there is an exception. There is a kind of passive 
yerb-phrase somewhat rarely used, which ends in an imperfect participle ; 

thus, 

1. The house is building (see 613, h), 

2. The dinner is prepa/ring, 

(a.) In these sentences the verb-phrases represent their subjects acted 
upon, and are therefore passive. But such expressions are sometimes 
doubtful in their meaning, and, on this account, the passive progressive 
verb-phrase (597, 16) is usually preferred ; thus, 

1. The house is being biiilt. 

2. The dinner is being prepared, 

(b.) The form last mentioned should be used whenever the other would 
be doubtfol in meaning. One may say. 

The supper is cooking, 
without danger of being misunderstood ; but it is better to say, 

The rogue is being punished, 

than 

The rogue is punishing, 

for the reason given above.* 

617. Models for the Correction of False Syntax under 618. 

(a.) My knife is broke. 

Bad English, because is broke is intended for a passive verb-phrase, and every passive 
verb-phraee must end in the perfect participle of the verb to which the phrase belongs^ 
which, in this case, is broken. The sentence should be, My knife is broken. 

(6.) Thomas has tore his coat. 

Incorrectjtbecanse has tore is intended for a perfect verb-phrase, and every perfect 
verb-phrase (not progjessive) mttst end in the perfect participle of the verb to which the 

* Both of these expressions are good English, and, in many cases, either may be used 
with propriety. 

In order to understand the construction of '* The supper is cooking," and of similar 
expressions, it is necessary to remember that, while the English verb has strictly n« 
passive voice, it is in many instances used with a distinctly passive sense ; thus, one 
may say, 

** He heats the water," and also *' Water heats (passive in sense) readily," 
and 

" Some one cooks the cabbage," and also ^* Cabbage cooks slowly." 

With yerbs having this double sense, the transition Arom the usual form with a passive 
sense to a progressive form having the same sense, is very easy. In such cases^ the 
simpler expression is the more satit<factory one, and^ttoe\,^T\\«t^^''0^^x^\Ax^ 

The water is heating, and The dVniiw Is cooklixq^ 
to 

The water is being heated, and T\i© aVnivw V* bAnq cookao.. 
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phroMbekmgt^ which, in this case, is torn. The sentence should te, Thomas has torn his 

coat 

(c.) ToH had ought to be as9iatned of yourself. 

Incorrect, because heui ought is intended for a perfect verb-phrase belonging to the 
verb ought, and every perfect vert-phraee (not progressive), etc, etc., but ought is a defec- 
tive verb which has no perfect (jiarticiple. Probably it was intended to say, You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. 

618. Select the verb-phrases in the following sentences, and correct 
all errors found in them. Tell which of the phrases are perfect, which 
are progressive, and which are perfect-progressive. Also point out all 
passive verb-phrases. 

1. Have your friends came. 2. He has again began to annoy me. 3. 
How has he bore his troubles ? 4. One poor man was bade to the feast. 
6. My son was bit by a dog. 6. He has broke his promise. 7. Were you 
chose ? 8. They have chose their own course. 9. He has already drank a 
quart of milk. 10. Ton have drove my horse too fast. 11. Have you ate 
your dinner ? 12. He must have fell from his horse. 13. His friends have 
forsook him. 14. Is the water froze ? 15. This book was give to me. 16. 
I had not went to school for three years. 17. The flower was almost hid 
by the leaves. 18. A messenger has rode out from the city. 19. Has the 
bell rang ? 20. The people have rose in their own defence. 21 . My faith 
was shook by this new testimony. 22. This may be showed in several 
ways. 23. Many songs were sang. 24. The ship had sank beneath the 
sea. 25. This forest has been smote hy a whirlwind. 26. Have you ever 
spoke to him ? 27. My watch must have been stole. 28. He has vainly 
strove to conquer his bad habits. 29. The thief was took in the act. 30. 
The tree was tore up by its roots. 31. This grass must have been trod 
upon. 32. He was bore off the field on the shoulders of his companions. 
33. Johnny has tore his coat. 34. The tent was wove of silk. ' 35. Have 
you wrote your letter ? 36. He must have forgot his story. 37. Both his 
sons had ran away. 38. How far have you rode ? 39. Mr. Stokes was 
chose chairman of the meeting. 40. The work is already began. 41. The 
independent candidate was beat by a large majority. 42. Have you forgot 
what you promised me ? 

619. Write twenty sentences, each containing a passive verb-phrase 
ending in the appropriate variation of some one of the following verbs : 
BeaVf begin, bite^ blow, break, choose, do, drive, eat, freeze, give, set, ride, see, 
slay, smite, speak, steal, tear, weave. 

O2O0 Write twenty sentences, each containing a perfect verb-phrase 
ending 'in the proper variation oi eoxa^ one oi^ ^'^ '^^fo^ \xx >iJ««k \wfc^v^ 



CHAPTER V. 




r CXVIII— Participles. 

621. A Verbal is a word derived directly 
from a verb, and sharing its iiature, but also 
doing the work of another part of speech. 
In tbe rollowing sentencn : 
' (a.) 1 dislike lo argue such a qnestioD, 
10 argus is a verba]. It is derived directl? from the verb ajyue aod Hharea 
its nature, siiice it indicates action, and ia followed by an object; but It 
ts also a DouD, since it is the name of an a«t, and is the object of the 
Terb diilike. (I dislike what f) 
In the following sentence : 

(6.) The tliief, running swiftly, escaped his pnrsoera. 
Tunning is a verbal of another kind. It shares the nature of the verb 
rtm from which it is derived, bat it does the work of an adjective, sinMi 
it modlGes the noun tkitf. 

ot verbs, since they cannot, with the help of a name- 
question, or a command. 
In the following; sentence : 

I should not be blamed for doing xny dntj, 
doing is a verbal of still another kind. It is derived from the verb do and 
shares its nalnre, since it erpreSBes action mi4 Tw^vwa a; 
meat, bat, becnaae it ia the name oEatv ad, \t\ft a\»o o-^*^ 



Such words are 
word, make 
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623. Verbals are of two kinds, viz : Participles and In- 
finitiues, • 

623. The name participle is derived from a woid which means "a 
sharer" or "a partaker." 

624. A participle is a variation of a verb sharing its nature, 
but used as the final word in a verb-phrase, or else to do tne 
work of an adjective or a noun.* 

Here are examples — 

I. Of participles used as the final word in a verb-phrase : 

1. The knire was broken, 

2. He must have fyrohen his knife. 

3. The knifo must have been broken (see also verb-phrases from 5 to 19 inclasiye, 
under 697). 

II. Of participles doing the work of adjectives: 

1. A man, breaking (modifier of man) stones on the highway, was seen to fall heavily 
to the ground. 

2. The windows, broken (modifier of toindows) by the explosion, fell with a loud 
crash. 

III. Of participles doing the work of nouns : 

1. The boys were accused of breaJdng (name of an act) windows and doing (name ol 
an act) other mischief. 

2. You are punished for breaking your promise. 

625. Further examples of participles : 

1. A man, resting by the roadside, found a purse. 2. An officer riding 
up, told us the news. 3. The good king, betrayed by his enemies, fled to 
his castle by the sea. 

From what verbs are the participles resting, riding^ and betrayed derived ? Show 
that they share the nature of verbs. Were the acts of resting and riding finished or 
unfinished at the times indicated by the Yeth^ found and UMf Was the act expressed 
by the word betrayed finished or unfinished at the time indicated by the yeibjledf 

626. Every verb not defective has two participles, one imperfect, and 
the other perfect. You have already learned how each is formed (see 
521, IV. and V.). 



* Participles doing the work of nouns are caUed, by many, " participial nouns,** by 

some, " infinitives in i»^," and by others, '' gerunds. Historically they are, doubtless, 

descendants of the old infinitive in an, but, as they are at present used, they answer 

perfectly to the definition of the participle Riveii «jQo\e. They are true participles or 

ebarerSf and there ia no necessity for the co\iiw*Voia. \3tt«X VaesWsiXJy:^ v^v^.^ \\^\&. \sA3dui^ 

tAem a distinct claeB ofworda. 
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637. An imperfect participle is one that expresses action 
or condition unfinished or imperfect at the time indicated by 
the verb in its sentence ; as, 

A bee, busily gathering honey, flew from flower to flower. 

Here, the imperfect participle gathering expresses action nnfinished at the time indi- 
cated by the verb Jlew. We find it modified by the adverb busily^ and followed by the 
object honey, thus sharing the nature of the incomplete verb gather, from which it is 
derived ; but in modifying the noun bee, it does the work of an adjective. 

628. Note.— Observe that the participle itself has nothing to do with indicating 
time. It shows completion or incomplction, and leaves the time to be expressed by the 
verb. Heucn, time nume^^, like pre6ent and jxisf, are unsuitable to participles, 

639* A perfect participle is one that expresses action or 
condition finished or perfected at the time indicated by the 
verb; as, 

A tree, overturned by the wind, lay across our path. 

Here, the perfect participle oveitvrned expresses action finished or perfected at the 
time indicated by the verb lay. We find it derived from the verb aoertum and sharing 
itii natiu'e and meaning. So far it is a verb ; but it modifies the noun tree, and there- 
fore does the work of an adjective. 

630t Perfect participles that, like overturned, express completed action 
endured or received by their subjects, are also called passive participles. 

631. The word modified by a participle may be called its subject. 
Thus, in the sentences under 625 above, unan may be called the subject 
of resting; officer of riding; and king of betrayed. 

632. Verbals, like the verbs from which they are derived, 
may be complete or incomplete ; taking objects or attribute- 
complements according to their nature and meaning. 

033, Words having the form of participles, often precede their nouns, 
but because they have nearly or quite lost their verb-nature, they are 
classed with adjectives* (see 447 a.) ; thus, 1. Our house stood by a flowing 
river. 2. This is a grinding tyranny. 3. We planted a weeping willow. 
4. We heard the shouts of the delighted children. 

* Verbal words used in this way, have so far lost their verb-nature, that they can- 
not talce complements, and have so far approached the nature of adiecUv<iA^<}M»j. <3cjHi 
maybe turned into adverbs by adding bj : thuw, i^ltVkYtvR, strllATvglM ; ^«^\\s.^>^>s?V'^^"^ N 
etc. Tbey may also, like adjectives, hi; c<»\n pared «,\tv o«vit\^>a^ ^\M:\\i.'?>iVa>^'8i'^^^'*''*^ 
and most,' thus, interest'iDg, more interesting, TROst Interesting > ^X*i- 
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CXIX.—How to Parse Participles. 

. 634. In parsing a participle, show whether it is perfect or imperfect, 
complete or incomplete. If it is passive, mention this fact bat say nothing 
of its completeness or incompleteness. If it does the work of an adjective, 
name the noon or pronoun modified by it. If it does the work of a nonn, 
mention this fact, omit '* perfect " or " imperfect," and give its construction. 

Models. 

(a.) 27<e evening train turning a sharp curve, was thrown firaw the 

traeh. 

Turning ie an imperfect participle, incomplete— requiring an object, derived from the 
verb turn, and modi^ing the noun train. 

(b.) This f'nct^ known only to myself, aided me in forming an ojHnion. 

Knovm is a perfect, passive participle from the verb know. It modifies the novaifact. 

(c.) Here is a messenger, eome from the Qetteral, 

Come is a perfect participle, complete, from the verb oome. It modifies the noon 
messenger. 

(d.) Being weary, J sat down to rest. 

Being is an imperfect participle, incomplete— requiring an attribute-complement, 
from the verb be. It modifies the pronoun /. 

Weary is an adjective modifying /, and the attribute-complement of the participle 
being. 

(« ) Having money in my pocket, I was somewhat independent. 

Having is an imperfect participle, incomplete— requiring an object, from the verb 
nave. It modifies the pronoun /. 

635. Parse the nouns, participles, and adjectives, in the following 

sentences : 

1. A roan riding along the street was hailed by a policeman. 2. This 

^^:,^TV'^T^ ''^'^'''^^y*'^^^'^^^^ 3. A smiling company 

WW ♦ ? ^ ^ floating cloud appeared in the west. 5. A cloud, 
norse f«n V'"""" i^ '^^'** ""^^^^ the sun. 6. A child, Mghtened by the 
t^tTo^ 8 T' P'^*^^'^^^ 7. A frightened ^hUd ran to me for pro. 
0. Help cominff"^^^^' ^^°^®^°S the desert, encountered a terrible storm, 
and wearied by his^eff il^ '^^^^^' ^^' The traveler, chilled by the cold 

hillside, defended the road ^^ ^^"^^ *^ ^^^* ^^' ^ ^®^'^®®' ^^^^ ®° *^® 
a hidden rock. 13 dh • * . ^ ^^ip. sailing across the channel, struck 

firi^at plain. 14 Beinff^^^i!^-^^^^ flocks before them, the Arabs crossed the 
dence. 15. The bird, wound h^^^^^^^^' ^^^ ^^"^^ "*^* believe without evi- 
-^A A wounded (632{bira \ ^^ ^^ arrow, fell at the edge of the marsh. 
'^yBkill, I waiingly\«5eeptS'\^^ ^"^ ^^'^ ^"^^ ^"^'^^^^ ^xifident of 
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N. 

636. Below are models for the parsing of participles doing the work 

of nouns. 

(a.) My amusement is shating. 

Skating is a participle, complete, from the verb skate. It is used as a nonn, and !» 
the attribute-complement of the verb is, 

(p.) Reading fine print tires the eyes, 

Reading is a participle^ incomplete — requiring an object, from the verb read. It is 
used as a nonn, and is the subject of the verb tires. 

Print is a nonn, singular, and the object of the participle reading, 

(c.) I am accused of being disrespectful. 

Being is a participle, incomplete— requiring an att.-comp^ from the verb be. It is 
used as a noun, and is the object of the preposition qf. 

Disrespec^vl is an adjective used as the complement of the incomplete participlp 
being. 

637. Parse the nonns, participles, and adjectives in the following 

examples : 

1. Grinding scissors is his trade. 2. My employment is copying papers 
for the lawyers. 3. A corporal was shot for deserting his regiment. 
4. My friends insisted upon my remaining with them. 5. He was never 
accused of being too liberal. 



CXX.— Participle-Phrases. 

638. A verb may have four participle-phrases. 

One expresses action or condition, perfected at the time indicated by the 
verb, and is, therefore, called perfect. One expresses action progressing 
at one point of time, and perfected at another, and is, therefore, called 
perfeet-progressive. Two of them show action received or endured by their 
subjects and are, therefore, pasme, (Complete verbs have no passive 
participles.) 

639. Participle-phrases of the transitive verb CATCH : 

1. Having caught perfect participle-phrase. 

2. Having been catching perfect-progressive partmple-phrase, 

/ ,x ^°.^ ^^^ ^ " i'W" [passice participle-phrases. 
4. Havmg been caHght. . . ) 

04r0. Write the participles and the p«it\\c:\^\<i-^^Jt\x«vssft!^ ^ISX^a V3^*2^w>2cw'^ 
verbs: 
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Model, 
(the verb forsake being ui?ed as an example). 

Imperfect participle forsaking. 

Perfect participle forsaken. 

Particifle-Phrases. 

Perfect having forsaken. 

Perfect-proyressite having been forsaking. 

Passive (being forsaken. 

( having been forsaken. 

Oo, draic, catch, condemn, move, paint, builds hold, sing, toss, bury, break, 
bring, construct, see, blow, 

04 1 • Notice that all the participle-phrases are made up of the partici- 
I)les of the auxiliary verbs have and be, followed by one of the participles 
of the verb to which the whole phrase belongs. 

642. Having, followed by an object (some name- word), is the imper- 
fect participle of the verb have, and not part of a verb-phrase ; thos, 
Hamng money, he spent it freely. 

643. Being, followed by an adjective or a name-word, is the imper 
feet j)articiple of the verb be, and not part of a verb-phrase ; as, Being 
weary, I fell asleep. 

644. Having been, followed by an adjective or a name-word, is a parti- 
ciple-phrase of the verb be, and not a part of some larger participle-phrase; 
thus. Having been a sailor, he disliked to five ashore. 



CXXL— Parsing and Analysis. 

045. In parsing a participle-phrase, modifying a noun or pronoun, 
tell whether it is perfect, perfect- progressive, or passive. (If it is not 
passive, tell whether it is complete or incomplete.) Name the verb to 
which it belongs and the word modified by it. If the participle-pbrase 
does the work of a noun, mention this fact and give its construction. 

Models pqr t^j, p^j^gu^Q of Participle-Phrases and their 

Complements. 

(a-) having cnuffht the ball, TUomas tl\Tew U to tKe eateher. 
^api^JJ^^^ht U a perfect partic\p\e.-p\imfteA^^o^'&^^'^^^'t^*^^^'«^^«sv^^^^ 
the verb ^«^. It modifies the noun Thomas. 
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(b.) Having been thrown out of employment, he was in danger of want. 

Hating been thrmon is a passive participle-phrase, belonging to the verb tkrwo. It 
modifies the pronoun he, 

(fi.) Having been a printer all hia life, he knew no other trade. 

Having been is a perfect participle-phrase, incomplete— requiring an att.-comp., from 
the Ycrb be. It modifies the pronoun he, ^ 

Printer is a noun, singolar, and the attribnte-complement of the participle-phrase 
Acrvingbeen, 

(d,) Having been plowing all day^ he tvaa tired and hungry* 

Having been plowing is a perfect-progressive participle-phrase, complete, from the 
verb plow. It modifies the pronoun he. 

646. Parse all name- words, adjectives, verbs and verb-phrases, parti- 
ciples and x>articiple-pbra8es, in the following sentences : 

1. Having received assistance from my friends, I carried out my plan. 
2. Having been attending closely to the lecture, we did not notice the 
lateness of the hour. 3. His work, finished in good time, shows his dili- 
gence. 4. Having been expecting him for several days, his arrival did not 
surprise us. 5. The thief, caught in the act of stealing, was obliged to 
confess. 6. Taking a musket in his hand, he stepped into the front rank. 
7. Being warned in a dream, Joseph fled from the country. 8. A running 
brook keeps the garden moist. 9. The sun is rising. 10. The sun rising, 
dispelled the mists. 11. He has finished his work. 12. The child, re- 
proved for his disobedience, fretted and complained. 13. He was reproved 
for his disobedience. 14. The children, assembling around the fire, asked 
for a story, 15. The children were assembling around the fire. 16. The 
boy, hurt by the .fall, began, to cry. 17. Having little sense, he made a 
great failure. 18. The old man, being a cripple, could not escape. 19. 
The house is being built. 20. Being a minor, he could not vote. 21. Be- 
ing very angry at the insult, I could make no reply. 

647. Models for the parsing of participle-phrases used aa nouns, and 
their complements : 

(a.) He was reproved for having whispered in aehooU 

Having whispered is a perfect participle-phrase, complete. It is used as a nonn, 
and is the object of the preposition qf, 

(J).) A soldier was punished for having been asleep while on duty. 

Having been is a perfect participle-phrase, incomplete— requiring an att.-comp. It 
is need as a noun, and is the object of the preposition/or. 

Aele^ is an adjective, the attribute-complement of the incomplete participle-phrase 
having been, 

048. Faroe the verbs, verb-pliTaaca, p«vlV\<^^^e^^^sA^"a.^^s^^^^ 
ia the following sentences : 
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1. He WM suspected of having stolen something. 2. Ton are charged 
with having heen engaged in smuggling silks. 3. We were fearful of 
being carried past the station. 4. He was celebrated for having, at one 
time, owned the finest yacht on the river. 

i^alyze the sentences under 646 and 648. 





Models. 




No. 8, nnder G4A. 






WOBX 


Sbowb 


Dn.TGENCB 


[hlR 




[his 


|flni8hed 


» 




jjb time 






[good 






No. SI, under 646. 






I 


Could xaxb 


Beflt 


(being ^on^ry 


• 


|no 


[very 

At inmilt 







[this 

Note.— The complement of a verbal is pot in itaUcs,aod marked with a star if it is ap 
attribu t e-complement. 



CXXII.— The Second Kind of Verbals.— Infinitives. 

649. The infinitive is the name-form of a verb, usually 
preceded by to^ and so used .as to share the nature of the verb 
and, at the same time, do the work of some other part of 
speech, usually that of a noun. For example. 

To teach idle pupils is disagreeahle work. 

Here the infinitive to tea/ih is the name of an act, therefore it is a noun ; 
hut it is derived from the verb teach, and is foUowed by an object pupUs, 
and, therefore, shares the nature of a verb. 

theStSiS^^r "" ""^ ^^ "^^^ '^' ^^« «^« ^^'^ i^finmves, but this is 

eaten, ting, point, and »U. 
««a. A verb ma, We &v« \Ti^t.UW^^««e^,^^^^^^^^,^^^^ 
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Infinitive-plirases of the verb cateh : 

1. (To) be catching progressive inflnitke^hrase, 

2. (To) have caught perfect infliiitive-phrase, 

8. (To) have been catching. ,perfect-progressive infinitive-phrase, 

«- /m N 1. ^^ *// f pa^'oe infinitive-phrases. 

2. (To) have been caught. . ) 

653. Infinitives and infinitive-phrases may be parsed nearly according 
to the order given for participles used as noans. 

654. Models. 

(a.) I wished to overtdhe the eoaeh. 

To overtake Is an infinitiye, incomplete— requiring an object, the object of the verb 

wUhed, 

^.) Now is the time to begin. 

To begin is an infinitive, complete, modifying the nonn time, 

(C.) X came to visit you. 

To visit is an infinitive, incomplete— reqnlring an object, modifying the verb came, 

id.) To hesitate now, is to fail. 

To hesitate is an infinitive, complete, the subject of the verb is. 
Tofaii is an infinitive, complete, the complement of the verb is, 

655* Models for the parsing of infinitive-phrases and their comple- 
ments : 

(fi.) To be troubled about aueh trifiing matters f shows a narrotv mind, 

7b be troubled is a passive infinitive-phrase from the verb troubled. It is the subject 

ot shows, 

(/.) He ordered his company to advance. 

To advance is an infinitive, complete. With its subject company^ it forms the object 
of the verb ordered, (He ordered what f) 

(g.) We believed him to be deceiving us. 

To be deceiving is an infinitive-phrase, incomplete— requiring an object, fVom the verli 
deceive. With its subject, it forms the object of believed, (We believed what f) 

NoTB 1.— The meaning of a sentence, containing an infinitive and its subject and used 
a!* the object of a transitive verb, may be expressed by changing the subject of the infin- 
itive into the subject of a passive verb-phrase modified by the infinitive ; thus, 

I told him to remain = He was told (or directed) by me to remain. 

They asked me to stay = I was asked by them to stay. 

We compelled them to be quiet = They were compelled by us to be quiet. ^ 

l^OTB 2. — Sometimes an infinitive is placed out of its natural order * thus, 

(A.) For him to do such an act is shameful (= To do such an act is shameful 

for him). 

To do is an infinitive, incomplete— requiring an object-, the subject of the v«\\ U. 
(The phrase /or Aim modifies the adjective sharMfvl^ 

050. Parse the following infimtivea ax\^VQ.^xC\\:v^^-^^^kaR«*\ 
1. To write legihly is a useful accomp\i«XimeiiV ^. '^^ «^^ \sO«^«^^' 



I 



i-cIkb is ifl acquire KtTODgtli. 8. The bn^nees of tie phyaldaii 
tiic aick. 4. To learn is difficult for aome people. S. He tried 
hin^' a BODg. ft For yon to object ia diBcoarteoiu. 7. He bi 
«fjry. 8. The offlcera forced thdr men to advaDce. 9. M] 

visit London, eeomed likelj to be realized. (TO TisiT i» wt itppi 
nt^-^TRE, and TO BE reauzbd mcdifia likkli.) Vi. Ta he j 
mure painful than to6er«?»«nier«ionkiiidly. (Tok 
iiibiset of a ftgipretsed verb.) 



CXXIII.— Infinitives Without " To." 

*357. To is not a necessary part of the infiniti 

^'"■iya omitted when the infinitiTe follows do, m 

must, shall, or will in verb-phraaes ; thus, the verb-; 

Ton mutt go, 
IS made up of the auxiliary verb must and the infii 
usi'<l without to, 
«.58, The to of the infinitive la alao nanally omitted after & 

■' .need, see, fed, hear, and Bometimes after pfcase, have, and 
Du,T-r^ ™^'*"*'^ roo- 3- Plkask Jrinff me a gla» of wf 
tliosro 7 '^ 4. Help me carr^ this box. 5. We bat 
g jj^ '^' * ^^, HEARD her eaU na. 7. They woold not i 
wuiiiH nn. fJ^^ "^ quietly, a. I could FBKL the earth trem 

KiveiTabo^^* *''*' '"^"'t'*^ •^^ InflnltlTO-phwaea hi tl 

subjecta. tafc^en'^™^*'^''''* "'"* '" ""^"^ "^""^ *^ InfinMiT 

<((!(> Tl, ^'ber, form objecta of the verbs which they 

>'"'«! bL'/ftr > ^^tive without to is also fraqTiently used aft( 

?" ^'sE^'vIiere, ^^'Bb «(r7y at home. 3. Ha sas rathbb « 
*8I. Nora. ^ ^*" *^ LIEF worft as plaff. 

^2"^ Wo^L^""- >» NO. 1 above, bett^ Is a niere advert, mean 
fcffe^ w l?"* '*>ea;T ^* ^""^ InflnitivB .iai,. Hsnally we can omit an 
*™Wmk^''° 'orT^^*"' ""« Hcntcnce lo which it Blands i but in thiB 
WoT^^Wog''^-' had .lay." which monna nothi,>g* All incon. 
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662* Parse all verbs and verb-phrases, all verbals and verbal-phrases, 
and also all italicized words, in the following sentences : 

1. I spoke to him about working for me. 2. I am requested to make 
the following announcement. 3. A quarrel having arisen, the new plan 
was abandoned. 4. We are accused of having attempted to influence our 
friends to vote against him. 5. For him to have consented to such a bar- 
^jfain was disgracefuL 6. They must have been astonished to see us come. 
7. They charged him with being a thief, 8. Do you expect m^n to believe 
such wild stories t 

CXXIV. — Exercises. 

663. Select and parse all nouns, noun-phrases, pronouns, adjectives^ 
verl)s, verb-phrases, and verbal-phrases in the following poem .' 

SANDALPHON.--HENRY W. Longfellow. 

L 

Have you read in the Talmud of old. 
In the legends the Rabbins have told 

Of the limitless realms of the air. 
Have you read it — the marvelous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 

Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer ? 

IL 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits. 

With his feet on the ladder of light. 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered. 
By Jacob was seen as he slumbered 
Alone in the desert at night? 

III. 
The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 

With the song's irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harpstrings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 

rv. 
But, serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 

With eyes unim passioned and ^Vi^ , 
Among the dead angels, t\i<i deax\\\e«^ 
Sandalphon stands AisteTim?^,\stfe8A\:^^«»> 
To sounds that asceiid itoiBL\5^o^ \^ 
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664. Notes, Qthebtionb, and Suggbstionb. 

I. Nouns, 8 ; nonn-phraseB, 3 ; pronounSf 3 ; adjectives, 3 (a, an, and ^ are not counted 
here nor in the other stanzas) ; verb-phrases, 3. In this enumeration the expressions 
*^ Angel of Glory ^* and " Angel of Prayer " are counted as noun-phrases. They might be 
analyzed, but the iK>et by his capitals has indicated that he conceives of them as names. 

The pronoun that is understood before the word Rabbins, If it were expressed it 
would be the object of the verb-phrase have UM. Cf old, see 690. Story is in appo- 
sition with U. With wliat word is the noun-phrase ^* Angel of Glory " in apposition ? 

n. Nouns, 8 ; noun-phrase, 1 ; pronouns, 4 ; adjectives, 4 ; verbs, 3; verb-phrase, 1 ; 
verbal, 1. 

CUy OdesHal is taken together as a noun-phrase. What pronoun is modified by the 
adjective «re(^/ Outermost, eee 4SS. What is the antecedent of ^Ao^, and what parti- 
ciple modifies it ? Unnumbered, see 438. What is the subject of the verb-phrase was 
seen t Alone, see 483. 

in. Nouns, 7 ; noun-phrase, 1 ; pronouns, 3 ; adjectives, 3 ; verbs, 4 ; verb-phrase, 1 ; 
verbal, 1. 

" Angels of Wind and of Fire " may be regarded as a plural noun-phrase. The infini- 
tive to express modifies the verb throb ; it is incomplete, and its object is whi(^, under- 
stood; thus, "by the music which they throb to express.'* Bapture and toonder are 
names of feelings. 

IV. Nouns, 7; adjectives, 8; verbs, 3; verbal, 1. What noun is modified by serene, 
unmoved, and deathless f What noun is modified by unimpassioned and slow ? Breath" 
lees, see 438. From behw, see 690. 

V. Nouns, 10 ; pronouns, 3 ; adjectives, 3 (both used after their nouns) ; verbs, 8 ; 
verb-phrase, 1 ; verbals, 3. The infinitive to bear, taken with its subject mortals, forms 
the object of what preposition ? 

VL Nouns, 10; noun-phrase, 1 ; pronouns, 5; adjective, 1 ; verbs, 3 ; verb-phrase, 1. 
Purple and red are here the names of colors. CUy Immortal may be parsed as a noun- 
phrase. What is the subject of t^q/lfee^/ 



CXXV. — Analysis and Punctuation. 

665. In parsing verbal-phrases as well as verb-phrases, it is an instruc- 
tive exercise to analyze them occasionally, naming the parts of which they 
are composed ; thus, 

Having been disappointed ao often, he began to lose courage. 

Having been disappointed is a passive participle-phrase, fVom the verb disappoint. 
It is made up of the auxUiary phrase having been and the perfect participle disappointed. 
The auxiliary phrase having been is made up of the imperfect participle having and the 
perfect participle been. The whole verbal-phrase modifies the pronoun he, 

666. The table on p. 196 shows the composition of the verb-phrases and 
the verbal-phrases belonging to the irregular verb forsake. Only a single 
specimen of each kind of phrase is gWeii. "^ot m^Xaxi^^*, ^<5fCi%Noi^"^'e$^ 
phrase No, 1, belong also those beginning vd^iXi doe% «a.^ ^^-^ > ^^"^^^-^^ 



beluDg tLose beg^DnluK with can, mu/t, i/uUl, leiU, might, could, ihoiitd, 
■md aouid ; and with Na 3, belong tboee beginning witb i», are, uum, and 
loere. (See B»7.) 

667. Aaaiym the verb uid verba] -ptiraaea given under 656 and 660, 
referring to the table on page 198, when you have occasion to do bo. 

6GS. Adjectives and participles, foUoived by modifying 
phrases, should be set off hy coinTnas ; aa, 

I, Strong in his integrity, he was able to defy his eaemies. 

3. The rain, falling in torrents, drenched the thirsty earth. 

3. A wild boai, maddened by his woiuidB, charged upon ns ftom the 
thicket. 

669- Copr the following eierdsee, conecting all enors in pnnctna- 
tlon and the use of ca^tals : 

1. angry at the whole world and dlsgnsled with himself he retired to 
private life. 2. a bird wounded in the left wing alighted npon the mast 
of our vessel. 3. a greek magician entering the arena quietly took his 
place among the porformerB. 4. the prince of wales ia the heir to the 
english throne. G. when the ann rises the birds will begin to sing. 6. Ha 
undertook several kinds of business but circumetanccB always seemed to 
be against him. 7. my father angry at my rode reply turned and walked 
away from me. 8. he was a tall well-built athletic man. Q. a courier 
riding down from the city gave us oar first notice of the approach of the 
eneiny's fleet. 10. a child heartbroken by disappointment and grieved by 
hanb words is in no mood to be kind obedient and gentle to others. 
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CXXVL— How to Tell Adverbs from 
Other Words. 

670. Fill ont the following blaiike with words 
4aestion " Hdw ? " ■■ Wheu ? " or " Where ) " 

1. Ho Blioutfld , 2. The rain came on . 8. Ton 

,ra waiting . 4. He was dieappoiiitiid. 5. I am 

anxious abont joa. 6. Tbie Is b high hilL 7. The horee 

Skipped . 8. We were laughing . 

67}. In the following expressions, find eleven words that tell hoa, 
when, or tehere : 

I. We walked bIowIj-, S, There he stands. 3.' The people listened 
attentively. 4. He Boon returned. 5. Jert7 was an ancommonl}' strong 
man. 6. He behaved very nervously. 7. We acted accordingly. 8. She 
Mads quite intelligently. 9. Possibly he was deceived. 10. A miserably 
poor wan lived in this hut. , Wliat word modifies waifcedt atitndat lU- 
tenedt retuTnedt strong* behavedt nenxiuilyT aetedf read»f intdH- 
ffenUfft deeeiredf poor? 

672. Snch modifying words, answering to "When?" "Howt" 
" Where ? " etc., are adverbs. Which of those given above modify verbs ! 
Which of them modily adjectives ? Which of them modify other adverbs? 

673. An adverb ia a word used to modify the meaning of 
any word except a name-word. An adverb usually answers 
to "When ?" "How ?" or "Where?" 'Y\ie?a-^OT?i.%.-i«^*;^(^^S^ 

adverbs becaaee thej usually modiij verbs. 
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674. In the following groape of words, find three adyerbB that modify 
participles, three that modify adjectives, three tliat modify other adverbs, 
three that modify prepositions, three that modify verbs, and one modify* 
ing a conjunction. 

1. Tarning suddenly, he ran towards the river. 2. Earl, mortaOy 
wounded by an arrow, fell from his horse. 3. An officer, boldly confronting 
the mutineers, ordered them to disperse. 4 The peasants were wonderfully 
neat in their dress. 5 A moderately large house was built for our con- 
venience. 6. The forest was terribly gloomy. 7. I dream very frequently. 
8. He behaved tolerably well. 9. How slowly the time passes. 10. They 
swam almost across the river. 11. He walked just behind the carriages. 
12. We live just beyond the toll-gate. 13. He does exactly as he pleases. 

675. An adverb sometimes modifies a whole sentence; thus, "Cer- 
tainly he is a brave man." Here certainly gives its force to no particular 
word, but it emphasizes the whole statement. Here are other examples : 
Possibly he is a Spaniard. Indeed he is my best friend. 

CXXVIL— More about Adverbs. 

676. Many adverbs are formed by adding ly to adjectives; thus, 
douhtfuUy, from dovbtful; gloriously, from glorious ; and truthfuUy, from 
trvthfvZ, 

077. Adjectives ending in le drop le, and those in ic add al, before 
suffixing ly to form adverbs. 

078. The adjectives /wZ^, true, and due drop the final letter before 
adding ly to form adverbs. 

079. Turn the following adjectives into adverbs, remembering that 
final y preceded by a consonant changes into i before a suffix : laughing, 
contented, slow, diligent, forgetful, incredible, visible, terrible, able, noble, 
unstable, irascible, frantic, majestic, rustic^ mystic, gigantic, authentic, fuU, 
true, due, hasty, gusty, crusty, musty, trusty^ ready, steady. 

080. In many instances the same word, without change of form, is 
used both as an adjective and as an adverb. 

08 1 . Tell which of the following italicized words are adverbs, and 
which are adjectives : 

/. He rode fast and far, 2. We came oxi the fast train. 3. The* 
BtraDgera came from, a fa/r country. 4. B.©\i«A «fcNCK»N. lU \«Jtt\\&» ^, Ha 
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was HI. 6. Mj master treated me HI, 7. Bring me more food. 8. Yoa 
should work more and talk less. 0. Let us have more work and less noise. 
10. All men are mortal. 11. " Just then a scout came flying, all wild with 
haste and fear." 12. He rests little and works much, • 13. This is a little 
book, but it contains much information. 14. She tried hard to control 
herself. 15. His hard fate grieved his friends. 16. I am all readj for my 
journey. 17. Do not stare so. 18. He not only seems good, but he is so. 
19. Do not be so noisy. 

683* In cases like the following, " The faster you go, the sooner you 
will reach home," the, usually an adjective, is an adverb. 

683. Ago often seems like an adjective modifying the noun which it 
follows, but it is always an adverb ; thus, " He came a week ago." Here 
ago modifies came, and is itself modified by the noun toeek (287). 

684. A few adverbs are compared, and, like adjectives, have three 
degrees of comparison. Compare soon, often, fast, and long. 

68 5 . Note.— Many adverbs cannot, and others should not be compared. The reasons 
given under comparison of adjectives, 456 and 468, apply also to adverbs. Paragraph 
461 is applicable to adverbs as well as to adjectives. Can the adverbs ot/ienoise^ therty 
hence^ here, and now be compared? Why not? Why not compare easily, ffrandly, 
UatUiifiUlyy and splendidly? 

686. The following adverbs are compared irregularly: weU, better, 
best ; far, farther t farthest ; little, less, least ; ill, worse, worst ; much, more, 
most. Rather is a comparative adverb, whose positive and superlative 
degrees (rath and rathest) are not now used. 

687. Certain adverbs require certain other words to follow them ; for 
instance, both used as an adverb should be followed by and, either by or, and 
neither by nor. Such pairs of words are called correlatives. The follow- 
ing pairs of words also are used correlatively : whether tw, as aSj 

so as or that, more than, etc. 

688. When, where^ whither, whence, why, whereby, wherein, and 
whereof, used to introduce questions, are adverbs ; used otherwise they are 
usually conjunctions (see 753). 

689. Two or more words that cannot be parsed separately, and which, 
taken together, do the work of an adverb, form an adverb-phrase; thus, 
at aU, at once, as yet, by fwr, for good, in tain, in short, of old, on high, of 
late, and more than in expressions IVine Wie lo\\am\i!^\ ''^'&\^ -uvw?. ^xw.-v^ 
willing to help you. 
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090. These phrases are made up of words strangely pat together ; for 
instance, of two adverbs, neither modifying the other ; as, more than^ as 
yet, etc. ; or of a preposition with an adjective or an adverb ; as, of old, at 
once, etc. The same expressions, when used to modify name-words, may 
be called adjective-phrases ; thus, *' In the brave days of old." Noises 
from below began to disturb us. 

091. Substitutes for the comparative and the superlative degree of 
adverbs, like more pleamntly, most certainly, etc., may also be treated as 
adverb-phrases (see 461). 

092. A word modifying an entire sentence is usually adverbial in 
form, because the verb is, grammatically, the ruling element of the sen- 
tence, and naturally takes to itself any modifier that belongs to the whole 
statement. 

CXXVIIL— Parsing of Adverbs. 

093. In parsing an adverb we have only to tell what word or group of 

words it modifies ; thus, 

(a.) Wait patiently. 

Patiently is an adverb modifying the verb wait. 

(5.) He was standing almost under the tree. 
Almost is an adverb modifying the preposition under, 

(c.) For once, you are mistaken. 
For once is an adverb-phrase modifying the verb-phrase are mistaken (689). 
(d.) The sooner you come the longer you can stay. 

The is an adverb modifying sooner^ and sooner is an adverb modifying the verb come 

(682). 

(e.) Surely, he is an honest man. 

Surely is an adverb modifying the sentence in which it stands (693). 
(/.) He both hates and fears his master* 
Both is an adverb modifying the verbs hates &nd fears, 

(g.) He neither reads nor writes. 
Neither is an adverb modifying the verbs reads and writes (687). 

(h.) When did you come to the city. 
When is an adverb modifying the verb-phrase did come. 

694. Find and parse twenty -seven adverbs and six adverb-phrases in 
the following sentences : 
1, Come here. 2. He decided iiot V) go. ^. Xqwjl V\^ «^T<il^ keep your 
promise. 4. We will someliow accomp\\a\i owe ^esv^xi. ^.^«^ SX^^ss^tss^ss^ 
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are in prison. 6. We seldom visit the citv. 7. She died three years ago 
(683). 8. The harder he works, the less he progresses (693, d), 9. The faster 
he runs, the sooner he will reach home. 10. He is an extremely prudent 
man. 11. When will the boat arrive? 12. Wherein do we differ? 
13. Whence come these people ? 14. Do not behave so. 15. He neither 
ate nor drank for three days. 16. He both loves and respects his father. 
17. They must have gone suddenly. 18. Come at once. 19. The bird did 
not move at all. 20. He was most thoroughly discouraged (685 and 461). 
21. I am not so sure of this. 22. In this village the cattle run at large. 
23 The eagle wheels on high. 24. He has wept and toiled in vain. 25. 
The gold is found just under the surface. 

CXXIX.— How to Use Adverbs. 

695. Place adverbs where they mill most clearly 

express the meaning intended, 

090. Improve the following sentences by changing the places of the 

italicized adverbs : 

1. He did not see the result of his actions clearly. 2. 1 understand your 
statement /t/%. 3. We labored for three days very industrioudy, 4. The 
prisoner watched the expression on the face of the judge anxiously. 5. He 
made many mistakes certainly. 6. These two statements must be viewed 
exactly in the same light. 7. He was taken ill with a malignant kind of 
fever suddenly. 

097. Ordy is a difficult word to manage. It is usually an adverb, but 

it may be an adjective, standing before or after the name-word which it 

modifies; thus, > 

He is my only brother. 

He only (= alone) was firm. 

Improve the following sentences by changing the place of only : 
1. How long since your friend left you? He only left me an hour ago. 
2. How much did he pay you? He only paid me a dollar. 3. How do 
you accomplish such results ? I only accomplish them by hard work. 4. 
Do you expect both Willie and James to come ? I only expect Willie. 5. 
Do you work in the shop and in the field ? I only work in the shop. 6. 
Did you prepare and deliver a lecture? No, I prepared the lecture only; 
I did not deliver it. 7. Do you study French and German? No, I only 
study German. 8. They intended to visit Rome and P«.t\ft, \x^l ^Vsk^ ^'^^ 
went to Home. 9. Do you desire \)ot\\ we«A\.>\ MA\i!K^^\SiRS»'^ ^^\^ ^'^ 
desire bappinesB, 
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698. An adverb ought not to stand between an infini- 
tive and the to which usually precedes it, 

099. Improve the following sentences by changlDg^ the places of the 

adverbs : 

1. He intended to often visit me. 2. He was seen to suddenly fall. 
3. Do you expect to immediately go? 4 He expected to be certainly 
killed. 

700. ''Negation" means denial. 

701. Two negative words shoidZd not be used in express- 
ing a negation, 

702. Correct the following sentences : 

1. I haven't nothing to eat. 2. He doesn't know nothing. 8. There 
isn't nothing true in the whole story. 4 He isn't no farmer, he is a law- 
yer. 5. Don't say nothing about it. 6. I would not sell my horse, not 
for a thousand dollars. 7. Nobody never suspects you. 8. I cannot never 
learn this lesson. 

703. Is it better to say^ 

1. I have not anything to eat, or I have nothing to eatt 

2. I have not seen any one, or, I have seen no one ? 
8. He doesn't do anything, or. He does nothing? 

4. I will not trouble any one, or, I will trouble no one ? 

5. I am not earning any money, or, I am earning no money? 

704. It is usually bad English to modify a participle 
by very or too. 

705. Correct the following sentences by changing the adverb, or by 
placing much (or some other adverb) between it and the modified participle : 

1. I was too enraged to speak. 2. 1 was very pleased to hear from you. 
3. He was too overcome by his feelings to make any reply. 4. We were 
very gratified at the result of our conference. 5. We were too disap 
pointed to enjoy the afternoon. 

706. It is bad English to use that instead of the adr 
^er& so. 

707, Cbrrec^he following senteixcfe^'. 
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1, I was that faint that I could hardly walk. 2. I was red In the face, 

I was that angry. 3. When I was a boy about that high, etc. 4 He is 
that proud that he will not speak to us. 

708. Directly is an adverb, meaning quickly or at onee, and not a 
conjunction meaning when or as won as. 

709. Correct the following sentences : 

1. Directly I entered the city, I was met by a committee. 2. The bell 
began to ring directly we reached the church. 

710 • lU may be nsed either as an adjective or as an adverb, and good 
usage does not allow the adverbial form iUy, 

Change the following sentences into good English : 

1. He behaves illy. 2. He was illy equipped for so great an enterprise. 

8. He seemed well fed, but he was illy clad. 

711. Never compel an adjective to do duty as an 
adverb. 

712. Correct the following sentences : 

1. You walk too slow. 2. The doud floats rapid. 8. Read distinct and 
plain. 4. Walk carefal. 5. It is a dreadful stormy day. 6. He is a real 
good pupil. 7. You do not recite good. 8. It was a wonderful kind act. 

9. This is an extreme cold winter. 10. That is easier said thaa done. 
11. I am real hungry. 12. He made a tolerable correct recitation. 13. 
The boys are behaving very rude. 

713. An adverb should not he used as the attribute- 
complement of a verb, because it is incapable of modifying 
the subject. 

714* Correct the followiug sentences, remembering that appear, look, 
feel, smell, and taste are incomplete verbs requiring attribute-complements, 
except when they express action (501, II) : 

1. The city looks gayly. 2. The children feel finely. 8. The meat 
smelt offensively, 4. The stars look brilliantly to-night. 5. This pillar 
is not needed, and it looks badly. 6. This coat is comfortable, but it looks 
oddly. 7. How beautifully the moon looks to night. 8. How sadly she 
must feel. 9. How fragrantly the flowers amfeW. \<i. *^xi.'^^ \»&\ks. ^s^^y^s^^ . 

I I 8b3 is ill, and feels faintly. 12. It la r^neVy \Xv«.\. wva lascc^ ^iRRRKsv^>fiS^«^ 
^ grreat a work. 13. It is unfreqaently tWt. «v3lc\v wl ov^^^^^^^ ^^rw^^- 
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CXXX. — Prepositions and their 

Objects. 

715. A preposition is a word placed 
before a name-word, and forming with it a 
phrase which usually has the value of an 
adjective or of an adverb. 

V 

716. Preposition means "somethiDg placed before." Why slioald 
these words be called prepositioDS? 

717. Fill out the following^ blanks with suitable prepositions: 

1. He remained the house. 2. A history France. 3. This 

hole was made the point a pin. 4 He escaped prison. 5. 

This is the palace — 



the kins:. 6. I stood 



a tree. 



comes n and c. 8. The English Channel lies 

France. 9. He laid his hand — 



7. The letters 
— England and 
my head. 10. They agreed us. 



718. A preposition and its following name-word form a 

prepositional phrase, 

719. After filling the foregoing blanks, point out the prepositional 
phrases and the word which is modified by each of them, and tell which 
are adverbial (having the value of adverbs) and which are adnaminal 
(having the value of adjectives). 

72O0 The name-word wliich legvA^^Vj icXVs^^ «» ^preposition, 
and with it makes a phrase, is ca\\e^\^^ object- 
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721. The object of a preposition answers a question made by placing 
what or whom after the preposition. Thus, " Under a spreading chestnut 
tree." ** Under what f " Answer, •* Under a tree," 

1^2t» Often, several words are found between the preposition and its 
object, and sometimes, though not often, the preposition stands. after its 
object. 

723. Point out the objects of the following prepositions : 

1. In a dark and gloomy cavern. 2. That bird I could not ^t a shot 
at. 3. This is the house that I now live in. 4. In an old book. 5. Beside 
a roaring cataract. 6. Behind the long, dusty caravan. 7. DuriDg a long 
and terribly gloomy winter. 8. Between the old fence and my neighbor's 
bam. 9. He waited for you and me. 10. 1 built my boat with an axe and 
a hammer. 11. Your face I shall never look at again. 12. His imperti- 
nence I shall pay no attention to. 

724. Note.— It is well for beginners to commit to memory the following list of 
prepositions in common nse. If it be divided into distinct measores, as indicated 
below, this can be easily done. 

About, above, aboard, across qfter, against^ amid or amidst among or amongst^ 

around, aslant at, athwart, behind^ beUm-'^beneath, beside or besides between, 

betwixt, beyond, by down, during, ere, except — -for, from, in, into notwithstand- 

ing, qf, off, on over, past, pending, regarding respecting, round, since, through 

throughout, till, to, toward or towards — underneath, unfit, unto, up upon, with, 

within, and unthout. 

725. It must be remembered that many of the words in this list may be used as 
other parts of speech, especially as adverbs ; thus, " The bird flew tfp," ** You may 
come in,^^ *' They ran q^," " The above remarks are worth attention," " You may sit 
doum^^ *' Come on/* In these sentences vp, qff, in, down, and on are adverbs, and above 
is an adjective modifying remarks (see 447 6.) 

720. Thxin, usually a conjunction, may be a preposition when it is 
used before the relative pronoun whom ; thus, ** Beelzebub, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat." 

The adjectives like^ uniike, and sometimes near and next, directly fol- 
lowed by name-words, often have the value of prepositions and may be 
classed as such ; thus, " I stood near him," " My son is unlike me" etc. 

727. There are several preposition-phraaea \ t\\a.\. Ss^^ ^gtwa?^'?^ 'c?^ ^^x^«* 
dojnff the work of prepositions. The ioWomx^v^ «Jtvi ^"«>xft3jia'^\ -^^ 1**^ 
/^, because of, instead of, according to, JVom o^A» «bTA out oj* 
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728. Occasionally the object of a preposition is itself a phrase ; thos, 
" He TKufrom under the tree," ** Stay UU after dinner," " We trav- 
eled /7'<?m OYER THE 8EA.'' 



CXXXL— Parsing. 

729. In parsing a preposition, tell what noun or pronoun is its object 
and what word its phrase modifies ; thos^ 

(0.) A star of silver shone upon hie breast, 

or is a preposition. With its object «tfMr, it forms a phrase modifytng the nonn 
star. 

Upon is a preposition. With its object brwst^ it forms a phrase modifying the verb 
shone. 

(b,) I have my own opinion as to him. 

As to Is a preposition-phrase. With its object him^ it forms a phrase modifying the 

nonn ojdnion, 

(c.) He eame fron^ across the sea* 

From is a prei>osition. With its object across the sea^ it forms a phrase modifying the 
verb came. 

Across is a preposition. With its object mo, it forms a plirase which is the object of 

the prepo8ition/roi». 

730. Parse the following italicized words. There are fourteen prep- 
ositions, three preposition-phrases, nine adverbs, and two adjectives. 

1. The squirrel ran up a tree. 2. The wind tore up the tree by its roots. 
3. The boys walked down the lane. 4. The workman chopped dovm the 
tree. 5. The bird flew off to another place. 6. The captain pushed the 
sailor off the deck. 7. You may come in. 8. The storm will pass over, 
9. A cloud passed over the field. 10. Come along now, said the nurse. 
11. The procession moved along the street. 12. He looked cautiously 
around. 13. He built a fence a/round his field. 14. We hardly dared to 
look behind, 15. Behind the wall stood a line of soldiers, la I will 
convince you, notioithstanding your objections. 17. He was a soldier dur- 
ing the war. 18. Come on, I am ready /<w you. 19. The waters beneath 
were deep and blue. 20. The woods beyond were full of birds. 21. We 
came out of our house. 22. According to him, the result is unknown, 
^e brought me a knife instead ofa, pencil. 

•TO -i p 

' ^^^^ ^^^ words not marked thus * in the following exercises : 

looks that *^^^^ plenty of money in his pocket. 2. We knew from his 

^ It is time ^^®^^"°ff ^ad happened. 3. We walked a mile up the stream. 

« rerx beaut' f i^^^ *^ come down from yoMX room. 5. The city stands in 

^^i^sum of ^^-^W. 6. When* Y\e c».mft Vo \KSa <5«\ra\x^ \ka \abd a 

®*^®y and a very extensive w5ic\vvaaxi\a3M». 
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CXXXIL— How to Use Prepositions. 

732. Between is to be used when reference is made to 
two things or sets of things, and among when the refer- 
ence is to more than two. 

Correct the following by using another preposition : 

1. The twelve jurymen began to quarrel between themselves. 2. This 
space is included between three lines. 3. There are six of us, and surely 
between us all we can raise money enough for this purpose. 

733« Use into and to after verbs of motion towards a 
place, and in and at, after verbs expressing position, or 
motion within a place. 

Correct the following : 

1. He lives to home. 2. He boards to a hotel. 8. A boy walking on a 
narrow bridge fell in the river. 4. There are always seeds into an apple. 

734. At is narrower in its meaning than in. 
Correct the following sentences : 

1. We live at New York, in a hotel. 2. His family are spending the 
summer at Michigan, in the village of Hudson. 

735. Jfever use a preposition unless it is needed to 
express your thought. 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. The be^t place for oysters is at Baltimora 2. I will return at about 
noon. 3. 1 am planting of my com. 4 She is always scolding of me. 5. On 
what train did you come in on ? 6. To what school do you go to ? 7. Have 
you ever met with this gentleman before ? 8. At noon is the time for dinner. 

736. Be careful not to omit needed prepositions. 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. This statement is worthy your notice. 2. Such a man is unworthy 
your respect. 3. The rod is seven to nine feet long. 4. There is no use 
talking about it. 5. There is nothing to prevent him coming. 

737. One may use firom, but never to or than, after 
the adjective diflferent. 

Correct the following sentences : 

1, My cifcamstances are differeiil t\iwi ^w«*. ^.^S2a^\s«s^is&sv'^'>a^^2^- 
feient to bia practice. 
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CXXX 1 1 1.— Co-ordinate Conjunctions. 
738. A conjiiiictitni is a word used to 
join together two grammatical Btractnres (170) of 
e/jiial rank, or a claose to whatever the clause 
modifies. 

739. As shown hy the definition, conjanctiona are of two 
kinds. Tliey are either coordinate or subordinate. A co- 
ordinate conjunction is o^e that joins together grammatical 
Btmetures of equal rank. Co-ordinaie means " of equal rank." 

740. Point ont the conjonctloDS In the following eierciaea, and tell 
what words or groupe of words are Joined bj each : 

1, Mv father and Colonel Taft were old frieods. 9. Ton or I havo 
made a mistahe. 8. He did hia duty, but I neglected mloe. 4. He ia a 
fltcanger, but I am an old acquaintance. 

741. Here follows a Bhowing or aome of the usee of co-ordinate con- 

junciiona. A co^>rdinate conjanctioQ may jcnn— 
(I.) Two or mare name-worde [d the mrae conBlracHon ; u, 

1. Clouds and ranehlne {two n^jtcfg) fonow each other In evttl eiic«8HBliiiu 

2. He is a gentlenisD and a scholar (iuw eomplemmUl. 
8. Webought an acre ollandarufa hone (ruvc^jMt)). 






;(hes 



ledlyo- 



" riflted our friends. 



(3.) Two or more adjecliven. panloip\e8, dt adietlis modltyliig th 
/. He If J gKst and good nuiii (tino a(t)fttH>Ml. 
« He spoke slowly but camently Vioo ailwrtisl . 
A A aoJdier. wounded by a bnllet and BUBertiiii ^Ktt. viJi, ts 
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\i.) Two or more phrases modifying the same word ; as, 

You must work with us or against xA 

(5.) Two or more clauses modifying the same word ; as, 

We began our march after the moon had gone down, biU while the stArci wefo 

still shining. 
(6.) Two sentences ; thus. 

The sun was just rising, and the birds were b^^ning to sing. 

(7.) A word and a phrase, or even a phrase and a clause if they are of the same rank, 
that is, if they both modify the same word ; as, 

1. We waited anxiously, bttt with great patience (a word and a phrase), 
%. I slept through the night, and until the sun was high in the heavens {a phrase and a 

clause). 

74:2. These examples show what is meant by equality of rank. Two 

grammatical structures are eqaal in rank when they have the same use or 

construction. 

743. And, or, nor, and but {except when it means only, as, "/ can 
BUT perish ") are the co-ordinate conjunctions in most common use. 
Note.— In contracted expressions like, 

" There is no man here but hates you," 

buU originally a co-ordinate conjunction, has, on account of the omission of the erbject 
of hates^ come to have the value ot that not; thus, 

" There is no man here that does not hate you." 
It may be parsed as a negative relative pronoun, the subject of the verb haUs, 

74:4. Many words usually and naturally adverbs, are sometimes used 
to join grammatical structures of equal rank, and therefore become co- 
ordinate conjunctions. Those in most common use are, also, accordingly, 
besides, consequently, else, furthermore, Iience, however, Ukevoise, moreover, 
neither, nevertheless, only, otherwise^ stiU, then, therefore, and yet. When 
these words are so used, and, but, or, or rwr can be put in their placee 
or supplied before them, without materially chan^ng the meaning ; thus» 

The day is warm, nevertheless (co-ord. conj.) it is pleasant, 
may be changed thus. 

The day is warm, but nevertheless (adverb) it is pleasant. 
Be obedient, else (co-ord. eonj.) I will punish you, 
may be changed thus. 

Be obedient, ob else (adverb) I will punish yon. 
He was determined, yet (co-ord. conj.) he was quiet, 
^lay be changed into 

He was determined, and yet (adverb) he was quiet. 
My father would not go abroad, neither would he allow me to go, 
may be changed, by substituting nor for neither, into 

My father would not go abroad, nor ytoxM Yv^ «J\cw \Skfc\ft ^<2» %"^. 

745. Note.— When these words become coTV^\mc\\ow%> >3ftfc>3 %>S\ ^'^'^^ ^^^^^t^^ 
their adverbial nature, but since their power to ^oVw gtwam«X\<i»^ «^x^^R^.^^^ 
important quality, it U beat to treat and parse lYiem «a cois\\BaR«tfiT»« 
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CXXXI v.— Exercises in Parsing Conjunctions. 

740. In parsing coordinate conjunctions, tell what grammatical 
Btroctores are joined by them ; thus, 

(a.) He and I are eehoolmatee. 
And is a C(M>rdiiiate ooi^aiietion, joining two snbjects. 

{b.) Come in after dinner, but before supper* 
Bui is a co-ordinate ooi^imction. Joining two phrases, modifiers of come. 

There is one co-ordinate coi^anction-phiase, via.,^ as weU as; thus, 

(e.) If aa well as he, was in trouble. 
As well 09 is a coordinate coi^anction-phrase, Joining two subjects. 

(cf.) You owe no tnoney^ therefore you are independent, 
J^ertfore is a co-ordinate conjunction, joining two sentences. 

747. Classify all words in the following sentences, and parse all adjec- 
tives, adverbs, prepositions, and oonjanctions, A few coiijunctions are 
italicized. 

1. Corn, as well as fruits, grow on this Island, 2. We are bom but to 
die. 3. He studies as well as he ever did. 4. He is very earnest, but he 
is not prudent. 5. No one btU he, thought me clever. {N^o one thought me 
clever, but Jie thought, etc. ; tee 406,) 6. Every one but I, objected. 7. My 
friends neither (687) helped nor hindered me. 8. He must reform, or he 
will disgrace himself. 9. I believe you are guilty, however I shall for- 
give you. 10. I believe you are guilty, but I shall forgive you, however, 
11. I despised him, nevertheless I pitied him. 12. I despised him, but I 
nevertheless pitied him. 13. I like him, only {neofiif eqnwaknt to but) I 
sometimes doubt his word. 14. John was the only man who was not 
frightened. 15. I cannot sing, I can only dance. 16. Are you displeased ? 
then say so. 17. Just then his horse made a sudden spring. 18. Do not 
go yet. 19. He is gentle, yet brave. 20. He claims to be truthful : now I 
know he is false. 21. Help me now. 22. Do your work, otherwise you 
will get no pay. 23. When did I speak otherwise? 24. " Let not a man 
save I depart." 25. This is a dangerous work, besides no one asks you to 
^o it. 26. There were two besides us. 27. You have no money, more- 
over you are in debt. 28. He is a strong man, and is brave moreover. 
29. He is a stranger, furthermore he is poor. 30. Both he and I were 
present. 



Mnttj ^® following sentence, "I am cw well asl evw ^^a^* uea \%wv^«c*ive modi- 
JabMhi^u **® ^rst as iB an adverb mod\ty\ns ^D€tt ; wA XXm6 %w«AN^ *. «wi!pas36«. 
^ ^ ^OBB to uM. 
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748. Notes, SneoEsnoNs, Etc. 

No. 2. But is eqafvalent to only (743) ... .In Nos. 6 and 6^ but is a. con jonction (406, note). 

In No. 5, dever is an adjective modifying t»(48S,i).) No. 14. Only is an adjective 

modifying man ...No. 94. Save is a conjunction, nearly equivalent to but..., "So. 28. 
Moreover is an adverb modifying a sentence (675). . . .No. 80. Both is an a4)ective modi- 
fying he and /. 

CXXXV. — Subordinate Conjunctions. 

749. A subordinate conjunction is one that, placed be- 
fore a sentence, changes it into a clause (see definition of a 
clause, 1/^9), and, if the clause is a modifier, joins it to what- 
ever is modified. 

750. The following words and phrases are used solely as subordinate 
conjunctions : As if, as though, aUhoughy albeit, because, foraxmvxih as, if, 
inasmuch as, lest, provided, provided that, though, unless.^ 

'751. Change the following declarative sentences into clauses, hj 
means of subordinate conjunctions : 

1. He is a bold man. 2. I built my house. 3. I wrote the letter. 
4. We love our friends. 5. My knife is sharp. 

752. The remaining subordinate conjunctions in most common use 
are: As, after, before, ere, except, for, since, so, than, that, till, untU, 
when, whenever, whence, whUe, where, whereai, whereby, wherein, whereof, 
whether, whither, why. 

Note.— ^. used after such or same, in sentences like the following, 

** I will reward such as work fidthfully," 

has nearly the force of a relative pronoun, and is usually treated as such, though it is 
better to r^;ard it as a subordinate conjunction, joining an omitted clause to such ; thus, 

**I win reward such as {fhey are who) work feuthfUlly.** 

753. When, where, whither, whence, why, whereby, wherein, and 
whereof used to introduce modifying or substantive clauses, are subordinate 
conjunctions (see 688). They retain to some extent their nature as adverbs, 
but should be treated and parsed as conjunctions. 

764. That is generally an adjective, as, That man is no stranger ; or a relative pro- 
noun, as, This is the book thai I want ; but it may be a subordinate con;anctlon. loialcii^ 
a modifying daase to the word modified ; aa, 

2. He died thaX vre m\^\i\.YvN«\ 
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or merely introducing a clause that Lb subject or object of a verb ; thus, 

2. 7%(U yon h&re wronged me, doth appear in this. 
8. I knew that he would fail. 

755. The definition of a subordinate oonjonction shows that it may do 
one or both of two things. It (1) may introduce a clause and make it 
dependent, or {2) it may also join its clause to whatever the clause modi- 
fies. 

756* NoTB.— MHienever a subordinate conjunction introdoces a sobetantive daose, 
it docs not join the claose to any word ; it merely introduces and makes it dependent 
No joining word is needed between a subject and its verb, nor between a verb or a 
preposition, and its object 

757. The relative pronoun is always a subordinate coigunction (see 
357 and 373, h and Q. 

758. Which of the following conjunctions are true joining words, 
and which merely introduce substantive clauses? 

1. I will go when I am ready. 2. I always know when he is angry 
{Iknoio WHAT?). 8. Live wisely, that you may live long. 4. When these 
things will happen, cannot now be foretold. 6. That he is a scholar, is 
evident from his spewh. 6. They brought me away from where my father 
lived. 7. Why he behaves so rudely, is a mystery to us all. 8. Tell me 
the reason why you behave so rudely. 9. I know a place where wild 
strawberries grow. 



CXXXVL— Parsing. 

759. The following models will show the order of parsing a subor 
dinate conjunction : 

(a.) He acted as if he were afraid. 

As if is a subordinate conjunction-phrase, joining its clause to the verb (icted. 

(fi.) Take heed lest you fall. 
Lest is a subordinate conjunction, joining its clause to the verb take, 

(c.) I know when I am kindly treated, • 

When is a subordinate conjunction, introducing a substantive clause. 

(d.) ** It was the Htne when lilies blow," 

W?ien \b a >>abordinate conjunction, joining its clause to the noun time, 

(e.) He is a Frenchman, if I am not <«n\,«laUe!n. 
/^iBa Babordinate conjunction. Joining \la c\a»&ft to \>:ife v^wftft&ja^ woXRsai^* 
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760. Among the following italicized words find and parse twelve 
adverbs, twenty subordinate conjunctions, two subordinate conjunction- 
phrases, and eight prepositions : 

1. He came after dinner. 2. Come after you have finished your work. 
8. I left the city 08 soon as I could. 4 She was as kind to me a« a mother 
could have been. 5. He left the room as I entered it. 6. The tre*5 looked 
as if ii had been blasted by lightning. 7. I will help him inasmuch as he 
has helped me. 8. He consented, though he did not approve. 9. Come 
before evening. 10. Come before the sun goes down. 11. You have more 
money now than you had before. 12. The babe awoke ere dawn. 13. We 
must see Venice ere we die. 14. We toil in vain except the Lord help us. 
15. I saw nothing except the sea. 16. We are strong, for truth is on our 
side. 17. We paid for our dinner. 18. We have had peace since he left 
us. 19. We stood almost under the tree. 20. No matter who preaches, 
so the doctrine be good. 21. Why have you done this ? 22. I am older 
than you are. 23. Alexander, than whom none was greater, next 
appears. 24. Wait untU I return. 25. Wait until night. 26. When you 
have spoken, I will answer. 27. When shall you leave the city ? 28. I do 
not know when I shall leave the city. 29. I will return to the place whence 
I came. 30. Whence came these rumors? 81. This is the place wh&re I 
was bom. 32. Where have you hidden my book ? 83. I know the reason 
why he is so fearful. 34. Why do you laugh ? 85. Why I laugh, cannot 
now be explained. 

761. Notes.— No. 3. Soon is an adverb modlfvftig Uft^ and is itself modified by the 
adverb as and the clause as I could^ the second as being a subordinate conjunction. .. . 
No. 4. The second as joins its clause to kind. What is the verb-phrase in this clause f . . . . 
No. 6. As \f should be pars^ as a conjunction-phrase, though the omitted clause may 
be supplied ; thus, " He acted as (he would act) if," ete . . .No. 7. Inasmuch as is a, con- 
junction-phrase.... No. 19. Almost is an adverb modifying the preposition under.... 
No. 20. So is & subordinate conjunction, nearly equivalent to if.... No. 21. For why, see 688. 
... No. 23. Than is a preposition when it is followed by whom (see 726)... No. 28. 
For when^ see 766. 



CXXXVIL— Correlatives, Correction of Errors, Etc. 

762. Some conjunctions regularly follow certain other words, usually 
adjectives or adverbs. Words so belonging together are called correlative 
words (see 687). 

763, Or is the proper correlative of ^^Jaw 0T^\i5^<ic^^st\ 
thus J 
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1. EiTHKB (adj.) a knife or a chisel will be needed. 2. The thief sttheb 
(ady.) entered by a door or came in at a window. 8. I do nut know 
WHETHER he was present or absent. 

764. Nor is the proper correlaMve of neither ; thus, 

1. Neitheb the captain nor his men thooght of flight. 2. For three 
days he nbithsr ate nor slept 

765. As is the proper correlative of as in a statement 
of equality, and of SO, when equality is denied, or when 
an infinitive follows as ; thus, 

1. I am AS proud as he. 2. I am not 80 pioad as ha 3. Be 80 kind as 
to close the window. 

766. The conjunction than is to he used as the cor- 
relative of else, other, otherwise, or any comparative 

word; as, 

1. A noun is nothing elsb than a name. 2. I have no other hope 
tlian this. 3. I have more isMh in the man than in bis doctrines. 

767. A correlative conjunction ought always to corre- 
spond suitably u/ith its antecedent word* • 

Correct the following errors : 

1. Neither sneer at or condemn what you do not imderstand. 2. He 
would neither help me or allow my friends to do so. 3. He is not as tall 
as I am. 4. There is no other way but this. 5. He has no other capital 
but his own strong hands. 6. This is nothing else but robbery. 7. Have 
you no more reasons but those you have given me ? 8. I am as tall, but 
no taller, than my brother. {In this instance, as requiring AS, and a com- 
parative {taller) requiring than, are both made eorrdative with than. Say, 
I am as tall as my "brother, hut no taUer than he,) 9. He is more active 
if he is not so young as I am. 

768. Like m^ust never be used as a conjunction in- 
stead of as or as if. 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. He acted like he was frightened. 2. Read tome like yon didyeeter- 
dsf: 3. Be induatnouB, like I am. 

709, Leat and but "wTaat are ofteu ImpropcrV,^ -uarA. 
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instead of that or but, after words expressing fear, 

doubt^or denial. 

Ck)rrect the following sentences : 

1. I fear lest something dreadful has happened. 2. I do not deny bat 
what he is honest. 3. I did not know but what you were angry. 

770. Do not use if when you mean whether. 

Correct the following sentences : 

1. I doubt if he will come to-day. 2. He does not know if his &ther is 
at home. 3. I question if you are right in your statement. 

771. Jfever use conjunctions when they are not needed. 

Correct the following : 

1. We found a flower of disagreeable odor and which always grows in 
damp places. 2. We discovered a river of great width and which flows 
through a fertile plain. 

772. "WTiere must not he used instead of in which 
in reference to what is not strictly plaice. 

We may say, " This is the place where I was bom/' but not " This is 
the letter where he speaks of his journey." 

Note.— A still worse abase of where occurs in attempts at deflnltions ; thus, " A tri- 
angle is where a figure has three sides.^* This is no definition, and it means nothing. 
Say, ** A triangle is a figure having three sides.** 

773; "Where is sometimes used improperly for when 
or if; thus. 

Where a man is willing to labor he ought to be employed. 
Correct the following errors : 

1. Hume's History is the book where this passage is found. 2. I can 
find the very page where this statement occurs. 8, An adjective is where 
a word modifies a noun. 4. Ice is where water is frozen. 5. Where a 
man tries to do what is right, he ought to be encouraged. 6. I ask a little 
more for berries where I heap up the measure. ' 

774. And is often improperly used instead of to he fore 
an infinitive. 

Correct the following errors : 

1. Try and come to-morrow. 2. PVeaBi^ va?l \^TW^V«?«^*^^'«:s*sav. "^ 
Try And behave properly. 
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CXXXVIIL— Interjections, Respon- 

sives, Etc. 

. 775, Interjections are independent words, 
J 'that is, words not in grammatical relations with 
other words, and used merely to express'strong and 
sudden emotion or to imitate natural sounds. 

776. Those in most common use are adieu ! ah! aha ! alas ! bravo I 
fief fudge/ had/ heighrho/ hist! hush! hurrah! 0! oh! tut! whew! 
pop! hang! whiz! etc 

» 77 7. But other words, used solely as expressions of emotion or to eaU 
attention, may also be regarded as interjections ; thus, 

(a.) Nouns, when they become mere exdamations ; as, 

Shame! nonsense! mercy! fiMUstidcs! eto, 
(&.) Verbs; as, 

(^\ A^^ I^ooh! see! hehM! 

C«0 Abjectives; as, 

Monstrous! terrm^! shocking t 

W.) Adverbs and Prepositions; as, 

-Bac*/ on! forward! up! 

xL '^T "^ '^^''^ ^^terjection-phrases ; as, 

^^e! mp conscience r q Oear ! dmme! ohm! ete. 
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779. The responsives pes and no, in their ordinary use, take the place 
of whole sentences^ and are therefore independent words ; thns, 

•' Are you coming ? " •* Tes ** (I am coming). 

** Will you answer me ? " " JVb " (I will not answer you). 

780. There, used as a mere introductory word, as in " There is no time 
for words," " There is no question about it/' etc., is grammatically inde- 
pendent. 

781. In parsing independent words, you have only to tell what they 

are; thus, 

(a.) Otit Stanley f on I 

^ is an independent word, an adverb need inteijectionall}^ 

{b.) Fiddle8tieks t cried my aunt, 
. UddUesUckt is an independent word, a noun used interjectionally. 

(0.) Will you visit me? Tea. 
Yes is an independent word, a responsive. 

((f.) Dear met cried the astonished old lady^ 

Dear in€ / is an interjection-phrase. 

(e.) Tliere is no doubt about this matter* 

There is an independent word used for the sake of euphony. 

782. Parse the independent words in the following exercises : 

1. Back to thy punishment I 2. Ah I how dreary was the sound. 3. 
Be it known unto thee, O king. 4. Hurrah I hurrah I for Ivry. 

783. Oh should be used to express sudden emotion, and in address 
ing any person or thing. 

Correct the following errors : 

1, I come, oh queen, to lay my offerings at your feet. 2. Oh thou that 
rollest on high, round as the shield of my fathers I 3. 1 1 moaned the 
weeping captive. 

784. Analyze the following poem and parse all the words. The refer 
ences are to paragraphs in this book. 

THE CLOSING TEAR. 

*rpiS midnight's holy hour— and silence now 
J- Is brooding,' like ' a gentle spirit, o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark I * on the winds 
The bell's deep tones are swelling *— 'tis the knell 



^^.W"'* 



•^ No" '"i"^ L and 

*»'' .an.-"" 
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'TiB a time 

For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
20 Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim,^^ 

Whose tones are like ^ the wizard * voice of Time^ 

Heard ^ from the tomb of ages, points its cold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holj visions that* have passed away 
25 And left no ^^ shadow of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 

The cofSn-lid of Hope, and, Joy, and Love, 

And, bending " mournfully above the pale. 

Sweet forms that * slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
80 O'er what '^ has passed to nothingness.^* 

The year 

Has gone,*® and with it, many** a gloriDus throng** ^ 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow,*' 

Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
85 It waved its sceptre o'er the beautiful— ** 

And they are *^ not. It laid its pallid hand 

Upon the strong man — and the haughty form 

Is fiedlen,*^ and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where *' thronged 
40 The bright *8 and joyous *^ — and the tearful wall 

Of stricken ones** is heard,^ where erst the song 

And reckless shout resounded. 

It passed o'er 

The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and shielcit 
46 Flashed in the light of mid-day — and the strength 

Of serried hosts is shivered,**^ and the grass. 

Green ^* from the soil of carnage, waves above 

The crushed * and moldering^ skeleton. It came, 

And feuled like * a wreath of mist at eve ; 
fiO Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air. 

It heralded its millions^ to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. 

Remorseless Time I ** 
Fierce spirit ** of the glass and scythe I— what power 
W Can stay ^ him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron * heart to pity ? On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird. 
The condor ^^ of the Andes, that * can soar 
Through heaven's unfiEithomable depths, or brave 
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00 The fuij '* of the northern hnnicane. 

And bathe his plumage ^* in the thunder's home. 
Furls his broad wings at nightfidl, and sinks down 
To rest npon bis mountain-crag,— but Time 
Knows not the weight pf sleep or weariness, 

05 And night's deep darkness has no'* chain to Innd 
His rushing pinions.'' 

Bevolutions sweep 
O'er earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast 
Of dreaming* sorrow ; cities rise and sink, 

70 Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 

Spring blazing** from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious cayems ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened diffe, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 

75 Gathering** the strength*' of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations, — and the very ** stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry '* of God, 
Glitter a while** in their eternal depths, 

80 And, like the Pleiad, loveliest >* of their train 
Shoot from their glorious sphereei, and pass away, 
I'o darkle in the trackless void : yet Time- 
Time, '<> the tomb-builder'* — ^holds his fierce career, 
Dark,'^ stem,'^ all-pitiless,'* and pauses not 

85 Amid the mighty wrecks that* strew his path. 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought.** 

George 2>. Prentie$, 

785* NOTBS, Bbfebvkcib, mxd Ajtaltbbs 

/, is ftfwtfin^,a verb-phrase, 607, 4; ^,726;.?, 775; 4, 41711 ;<y,«8;tf, 744; T^ 
is stirred, 507, 13 ; <9^ after as, supply, as it loould be tUrred; bydgh modifles the verb- 
phrase in the omitted clause ; P, 897 ; fO, isn, U. ; //, and Joins flie Infinitives to stand 
and (jto) breathe ; /^,806; /.?, see aww,684 c; /4» 4W; /J, see *«otiw, 684&; /^, 
485 ; /7, see turning, 684 a ; /<9, 878 ib ; /P, 176 ; J^O, verb-phrase, B07, 10 ; J9/, many 
a, 444 ; 22, throng^ sabject of an omitted verb ; 2^, on brow, a phrase used as comple- 
ment Otis; 2^, 437 ; 25, 500, 2 ; 26, see is gons^ 618 k and note under k ; Si7, where 
joins its clause to hall ; 28^ 437 and 80 ; 29, 485, 4 ; 30, ie heard, verb-phrase, 697, 18 ; 
3f, 485 ; «?^, 296 d ; 33, can stay, 607, 2 ; 31, 261 ; 36, a participle modifying idee ; 
36, a participle modifying empiree ; 37, 806 ; «7<y, 447 0; 39, 887 and 191, 4; 4^, tiie 
object of wrwghi if whkh or (halt nnderstood. 
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786. Analtsib of a Pobtion of the CLOsiHe Yeab. (Lnros 1-80.) 

Note.— The following analyses are given partly to show how the method heretofore 
used, may be applied in indicating the relations of words in connected composition. 
Observe that the essential parts of sentences are printed in large capitals and always in 
the following order : (1) subject ; (2) verb,, or verb-phrase ; (3) complement. These 
essential parts are osnally put in line across the page, but may be arranged vertically or 
at the angles of a triangle (see 168) if such an arrangement saves room or is, for any 
reason, more convenient The essential parts of clauses are printed in small capitals. 
An attribute-complement is marked with a star to distinguish it from an object. 
Modifiers may be placed under the modified word and joined to it by a line, or they may 
be placed after it. If placed after, they are to be separated from each other and from 
the word modified, by a vertical line (see 118). Both of these methods may be used in 
arranging the modifiers of the same word, if it is found convenient to do so. Independent 
words are written first, and by themselves. A line is usually drawn under a verb-phrase 
to show that the modifiers belong to the whole phrase and not to any one word. Paren- 
theses are used to enclose conjunctive words and words supplied to fill out the meaning; 
The complement of a verbal is put in italics (see '* dirge " below). 
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dead 


solemn 




of life 



IKMPEKDENT WOBDS. 



Ids 



(i.) SPSCTHB 

jthat 



LIFTS 



COPFTN-IID 

[dT joy (and) hope (and) love 



(and) 



U) (SPECTRE) SCATTERS 

[bending 

jmonmfglly |o'er what 
i above forms 
the 
pale 
sweet 

(that"! slxthber 
(there 



FLOWERS I dead 

HAS PASSED 



[to nothingness. 



LiNBS 53-66. 

Time j remorseless | spirit 

fierce 
of glass (and) scythe 
|ihe 
CAN STAY 



(Jt.) POWER 
[what 



HDC 



in course 
IMs 
I silent 
or 
(CAN) MELT 

[to pity 



HEART 

lUs 
l^n 



(E.) HE 



0».) 



BIRD 



PRESSES I on I on (and) forever 

[stm 



fFURLS WINGS 1 his ) broad 

[at nightfaU 
(and) 

the I SINES I down | to rest 

proud [upon mountain-crag 

condor | of Andes [Us 

[the [the 

f CAN soAB I through depths 

(or) [heaven*s 

[uifathomabto 

OAK BBAVB J'UBT 

the 
and of hurricane 

[the 
(can) baths FLTTXAOi [northem 
[in home [his 
thunder^s 
[title 
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NOTES 



ON DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 



788. May, can, must, sTiaU^ wUl, "beware, ought, and quoth are defec- 
tive verbs ; they all lack the «-form, and both participles. Must, quoth, 
and "beware are found only in the name-form. Ought was originally the 
past tense of owe, but it now has the meaning of the present as weU as 
of the past tense. It has one variation only, viz., the old second x)ersonal 
form oughtest. 

789. The verb be is extremely irregular and made up of parts of 
several old verbs. It has its name-form &e, the three forms am, is, and are 
in the present tense, the two forms was and were in the past tense, and the 
two participles being and been. It has also the old second personal forms 
art, wast, and wert. 

790. Eave is irregular in its «-form, (Tuts instead of haves); and need 
and dare are sometimes used as if they had no ^-forms. 

791. In the following irregular verbs, the three principal parts are 
alike ; those marked with a star, also allow the regular form in ed for the 
past tense and the perfect participle : 

Burst, cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, knit,* let, quit,* rid, set, shed, shred, 
shut, slit,* spit, split, spread, sweat,* thrust, wet,* whet.* 

792. In the following list of irregular verbs, only the name-form and 
the past tense are given, the perfect participle being the same as the past. 
Verbs marked with a star sometimes form their past tenses and perfect 
participles regularly : 

Abide, abode — awake,* awoke -bend,* bent — ^bereave,* bereft — beseech, 
besought — ^bind, bound — bleed, bled — breed, bred — bring, brought — 



n 
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bnild,* built— bnra/ bnrnt— bny, bought— Mtch, cMigbt— deftve 
cling, dnng— creep, crept— deal, dealt^-dig, dug— dream.^dreamt- 
dwelt— feed, fed— fed, felt— fight, fonght— find, foimd— flee, flee 
flnng— gild,* gilt— gird,* girt— grind, groaad—h«ng,» hong— havi 
hear, heard— hold, bald- keep, kept— kneel,* knelt— lead, led 
leant — leap,* leapt — le»ra,* leamt — leave, left — lend, lent — light,* I 
loet — make, made — mean, meant — mee^ met — pea,* pent — read, 
rend,* rent — Bay, said — seek, aonght — Bell, sold — send, aent- 
Hhone— shoe, shod— ehoot, shot— Bit, sat— aleep, slept— sling, Blunf 
slunk- smell,* smelt— Hpeod, aped— spell,* Bpelt— spend, spent 
spilt— spin, Bpon— spoil,* spcdlt— stand. Blood— stick, stuck— sting, 
Strike, Btrudi— string, strung— aweep, swept— swing, awmg 
taught — tell, told — think, thought — weep, wapt— win, woi 
wound— woA,* wronght— wring, wrong. 

703. The fbllowlng irregular veihs, except leat, eome, and n 
for prindpal parta. three diffbient words. The star Indicates 
regular form in ed may be used Instead of the form ^ven here: 

Bear, bow^ borne— beat, beat, beaten— begin, began, b^no— b 
bidden— bite, bit, bitten— blow, blew, blown— break, broke, hrokei 
chid, chidden (chid) — choose, chose, chosen- cleave, clove, ( 
clothe, dothod, clad*— oome, aims, come — crow, crew,* ciowe 
dniBt," dared— do, did, done — draw, drew, drawn — drink, draul 
(drankan)— drive, drove, driven— eat, ate, eaten— fell, fell, fallen- 
flown— foreake, rorsook, foreaken— freeze, froze, froiMi— get, go 
gotten— give, gave, given — gcv went, gone— grow, grew, grown- 
bidden— know, knew, known— lie, lay, lain— ride, rode, ridden— ri 
miff- rise, rose, risen— run, raji, run— nea. saw. seen— shake 
Hhaken— show, showed, shown— shrink, shrank, ahrnnk or ah; 
aog. Bang, anng-Bfnk, sank, sunk— day, slew, slaln-fllide, all( 
alidden— Binite^ smote, emitfen— sow, sowed, sowed or aown— apen 
aiwfcen-Hipnng, sprang, eprnng— steal, stole, sWlen-stride, atrc 
oen strive, strove, striven— atrow, atrowed, atiown-swear. awo 
thrt™'.'"'!f'''""°'~-*"^^'**^^''*^en— tear, tore, torn— thrive 
-^«to";^"' *'"^"'' '''"'^-tread, trod, trodden-w«i, w 
weave, wovs. woven-write, wrote, written. 



IKDEX. 



eras RBPBBBNCKB AHB TO PARAGBAPH8.) 



AbbravlatlonB 199. 



rdj, 4SI-U1: adjectlire-phrueB, < 
I, Ai, (RO; nmnenl-pbraMs, 44Sj 



!i, ajiu. a gnat fvttt 



pitljclplc* ctasneedlnto a^ectiTes. 447 a, 
eS8 Ind Ibotnoie : prepodtlonB Ghanned 
Into adJecUvei, w A ; adrarba changed 
intaailTect[vea.447ei adjecUvea and ad- 
TBrbs alike In forin,441d: com[>ari».iii, 
ti»-m: flubetHuteforcompanso.i, 41)1 -, 
aome BdjeoOvea cannot be compared. 
4»-45a: plnral adjeGtWen, 471; ogree- 



adjcctlve: 



^ ; punting, 4b 



lion, 678,678: Bometi 
sentenccB.en. eu-i; lu 
adjectives, tw>; coi 



.,.„. ..jiead ot St _ 

Inslaad af adrecbe, Til ; adverba noi 
be used sb attrlbule-cumpleinentB, 7 



AnalvBis of Bentencee, deDntlloD. ti8; 
modelB, B9. 60, 81, 107. ine, 113. !tl, ISG, 
-■». 148, IM, 150, 1IS8, 846, S5.\ — "' 



!89 U91, ««. 3M, a 

SSS. T^. 
And. T43 : instead of to, 774. 
And not, tea e. 
Aay, 440 d. 
A &lUe. 441, 444. 
Alimi,«A. 
Alt, 440 d, 441. 
jUuMor. GOI, Gie i S. 

Apu^uon, lu, an a, 2»«, 



l», 753 note, 7B8;T65. 

If meli ai. 648. 746 e and To 

U !«<. 689. 

If and In. 783, 734. 

I OutmaTuI, 443. 

]i!, 100. too, Sie j, It!5 /, SB 



.BcM. «ad,'4B!»», 687. 

Brace. 43S, 

i(u(, nrepoettion or cnnjnnctlon ? 400 not 
'■but a child:' 447 e : Joinlnfc two Bi 
]ecta, M8; eciatTaleut to t/tai noi, '. 



i^pilal 
803,48 



ST4 : showing join t ownentilp, tli; abow- 
Ing eepante ownereblp, 876; does not 
aLways show ownBrahlp, Sm ; eiceptlons, 

ClauBea, 1S6-1G] ; deflnitlon, 199 ; compared 
wilb senlencBB. 187, IM; substantive, 
140, 143, 146 ; Introduced by mio, ichliA, 
or Ihal, 14B-1S0; eipreasing doubt, BSB, 
531 : tmplyinK denlaii 6S0. m ; eiprcsB- 
ing snppoBillons BBsumed U> be tme, SM, 

CompariBon, a change ol form, 480 



stitoW, 46^ eB4; a choice of melhodg, 
"S; irregular, 483; donbie comparlBoQ, 

6; sjnUi of comparison, 408, 460 

IverbB, 



.684-686, 

Complement, 6», 64; of a Tsrb. SS; two 
Itlnda, 70; obleci-complemOQt, 71, 7»; 
attribute-complement, TG, 76; does not 
always follow IW verb, 83: of verbals, 
80»-fla; ofpasBiveverti-pliraae, 807,310. 

Ck>nHnue.tm,iJlti. 

OonJuncilonB, 110,738-774 : maybe omllled. 
116; not always Joining words, 14S, 7B6: 
deflnltion, 738, 7;A; tw" iilnHa. 'rxt: pn. 
oidlnaia, IBS i nrhat do 
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M ; pqn eo-onlinUc mnjiincllanii. 74X ; 
■drariM beooow cotOoDccioDB. 144. 749; 
nrains, 7IILW; ■nbordinate conluiic. 
tloDS, 'MllAli dclBllton, 1«; vords 
n»d »M)i MmtorfbiitaaHiJnncttant. 
ISO) other «Dbai0aueoon]in>ctlaBi.TN: 
Bftm, uA«n, wlUAcr. uAora, ctc.TM; 
tbeM words nisy flo twa thtDRs, 750. T5« ; 
relative pronoun a cunjyiiciiv? ivord.TST: 
DBraing, 7B»-7aii eynlai uf cnnJuncHoDfl, 



■llton, UT, W6 ; pirdiifc of piwaogtivet, 
W; Hventb eanstmcUoD, ns-m ; dbts- 
Ing and *n»];eia, 391 : awhth ooiutrcc- 
tloD, XH-tOB 1 analj^is and pu^ng, S9&- 



lune, Ser-US; In Ibe 
M. 4m, 470*, 473,478.41 



« of pro- 
Id] fOtireB, 



InflnrnTea, «»4I0 ; definition. <M9 ; their 
■ubJecM, »a-^ta. SBB ff ud note ; may 
moditr ■ noun, K1 : not atwajB preceded 
bTA>,SM,Sn. MS; Iter Man raOer, etc, 
WO; pining, SH: ont ol Uielr uatoril 
order, SOS A. 

InllnUlve-phraKa. StS-IIGS: a verb mar 
have toor, SU; InflnltiTe-ptmsea of 
BaUA,im: puelng.fifiS. 

Inleijectlona, 776, 777. 
InUtiectlon-pbraiKa, 778, TJ9. 
b baaing, 6lSk,6lh. 
a gone, mS k. 

Learn and teach. SM. 

Lett ]a9taiA at UvU.TfB. 

Latter^wrlting, 307. 

Lii and lay, W-tnt. 

Likt. 548 ; InetcBd of os or a* (/. 7B8. 

Liti, wiUle and fMor as prepoeltloiiB, T96. 

LiOie, *ll. 

List of irregular verbs, 7B7-798. 

Louk,i(n. 



•. 585-537. 5J1-Mt, 



■e of adferhB. 695-714 ; In the uw 
Hitlone. 732, TST ; In the use of co 



Name-worda, 1TO4IB ; of 



170-SlS; aecond Idni} 



SeWar, ffiS a, 440 e, 485 
^■0,4851- - --■-*-- 



lndq>endent word, TBO. 



Ea^, S85 ij and a, 4tO A. 

JBaiABtAer,Sf&. 

Etther. 885 ff, 440 c. 687, 768. 

Aw,ffia.786. 

eamiffhjJW, 440 (f. 441. 



Gender, or nouns, 306; of pronoane, 3!1 ; 
Se(, SOS, B19i, 577-688. 



eieee In recoKnltion, IT^-lSl; e 
and proper, ISS-lSSi callecUvB. ids; 
nounB dUBculC of recognition, 191-lBI; 
gender and perxon, VH ; gender-Doniu, 
SOS ; nnmbci. 3U»^1 ; plural of a tiUe 
and name. SSS ; conetmctlon of noana 
(rolation or afflce), 339-319 ; mbjeol, ob- 
ject, ettribute-complement, and object of 
a preposition. 33»^M8: ^jecta, direct 
and indirect, 344; analyatB and paiaing 
of the same, 346, m : Uth oonatnctlan, 
(subjoet of an Inllnlllvei. S4»-3tSIt; elxtb 
construclion (modifier of a noun). 3Se- 
385; bppoBition and poBBeaalon, 3B7: 
pneHeBAlvc caee, %3-S8S; paralnv uid 
analvBlB of the same, S«4 ; BSrenth eon- 
Btmctinn <noan adierblal), »S-»1 ; 
analyfils and parsing of the same, 389; 
eighth construction Tnoun Independent), 
aS-S05: Independent with ■ modifler, 
399 ; nomeral uoune, 435 ; aoune become 
artiMtivee. 438. 

Noun-phraseB, 191-198 -. parsing, 938 c. 

Numbsriu nouQB, 309-331 ; bow plurals an 
formed, 313-318; eiEejitlonal facta, ]!»• 



ttS i no chuige of farm, 319 ; 
forms, slimiJu In mmnlng, Xtl ; 
names, 333 ; plm^ of compound 
m, SM ; aamw endtng in /W, 23 
ten, Sicuree, etc., S9fl : plniat of 
and name, m ; number of Hntcci 
sett, S86 { of tbe Bab^ecC, H6-SSU 1 
leladve pranonn, G93. 

fl^jitfa, S8S. 
^11^,689. 
Ont, SSE 440 a. 
ftMonolW, 358. 
OHlg, 489, SOT. 
Oiu>,4K>,440<i,44L 
0>>%A,68». 
Or.me. tVLim. 
(Ms-, 440. m 



5, SM, IS4, ass, :^ 3D4jS4I> e, ess «1 
•on J, JIB « J prononnB. 813, STO, 876, STT ; 
adiecttvee, 481, U7 a, S96 <^ fiU if ; verbs, 
B^ sag ; Tertb«httHw, 6U. «1«, 813 ; par- 
ticiples, 684, m ; partldple-pbrues, SIB, 
647; InllniUves and inflnltive.pbiaBes, 
6fi3,eu, SSSj sdverbe,«S8: prepostCtan, 
ISg : «M)nllnBte CDnJnncKons, T46: sab- 
ordinnle conjmictlone, 7S9 ; independenC 

Participles. 833-637 ; deBnition, 634 ; osed 
in verb-phraaee. Q!4I' doing the work 
or adjectives, 824 II ; doing tbe work of 
noane, 634 lU ; two kinds, K« ; imper- 
fect, ^7; perfect, 639; do not express 
time, 648; passive, 630; complete and in- 
complete, 68a : become adjectives, 447 0, 
033; parsing, to, 637. 

Puticlple-phrvies. 83S-647; fbor kinds, 
838; particlple-phrasea or the verb /or- 
aaki, 840; how made op, 441 : pa^ng 
and BualysEs. S4S-64S. 



plural CUfU, 



u, /lit, etc., Kl ; prononn ^rasea, 
; pnre and other pronoanBj 8C4-8&8; 

>tive pronouDS, 807-988 ; icmdi,UuU, 

whicKmer, etc. as adjectlvea. SW ; tiKM 
as an exclamation, 8ST ; uAot as an 
BdTerb, 868: relative placed before tba 
word for which It riands, 860; ante- 
cedent of feho omttled, ino; paralng of 
wonoDBS, 87S, SIS, S«l; anuf^, aSI, 
874 ; Bjntai. SED-4IS ; aneement of pro- 

—' antecedent, JBl-SM; Blngnlar 

X, 88Ej plan] antccedenta. 



388; agreement m ni , ,_. 

tant than in gender, 889 ; antecedente in 
dlflbrent persons or nomban, 887. 388; 
syntax of relatlTO proDOuna, 897-409; 
how to nae the cases of pronoons, 404- 
418 ; nominative case, when need, iM~ 
406; snbjeots of omitted verbs. 4M; ob- 
jective case, when used, 400 ; case of a 
pronoim In appodtlon, 414; c*ae of a 
proaonn iudependant, 417, 41S. 
PanctnatiOD, dellDltlon, 10 ; period, 14, 44, 
aOO 1 Interroimtlon mark, IB ; qootatlon 
marks, 18; comma. 110, 138, 134. 187, lEft, 
301, m aw, 3Se, SOB, 489, 668; exclama- 

uoi pSnt, ioe. 

Anwln, G08, SIO 4- 
•Sam-, 648. 



subjm of, !», as, 86, , -., 

alive, S3 ; imperative, 40, 46, 
esssDtlal parts, 6S; simple. 



113, 118. 118; 
a^^ls "m a 



mpiB, oi mon. 
or complement, 

iplex, 134, 135; 



I: deflnltlon, 1D4 ; prepoBl- 
tional' phrase, 197 ; tbe object ofaprepo- 
sillonal phrase, 738. 

Pnferadle, 487. 

PrmMMltions, 715-787: object of, ISl, 7»- 
m; deanltlon, 715.716; list. ?34; need 
asother partsof speech,?^; object of 
preposition sometimes a phrase, 138 ; 
parsine, 7S8-T81. 

PrepoallioD-phraaes, TOT. 

Prononns, SlfcsiO ; definition. 814 (see foot- 
noie); nnmljer, gender, and person, 319- 
3M; gender-proooans. EEJI; i-mna, rSS; 
constractlons, 886-344; ca^co. 335-341; 

Ssf 891 .^"deBtenBlonfEBB "wi" ™TlCblo 
pronoana, 880 ; perHmal.342: nld tivlc, 
H3 ; jmi, pinral, 844 ; If, MS-'MS : /le aud 

fled, 840; prODOtms in ie{f. 360; ridne, 



Somt, 4)0 vf. 

Sound. aa.Wii. 

Spelling, rules Tor, 451 foot-note. 

Structures — grammatical , 170; of fotir 

kinds. 170. 
Sabject, definition, 33,36; how to And It, 

25. 38. 85, 87, 41, 4S ; sometimes follows 

1ence"l! 43^ 47 ;' of an inflnfUve, M»-3g6, 
ess note 1 ; of a participle, 681 ; subject 
a partitive word. 546. 547 ; subject loiiied 
to another word b; Hie, tmtUt, mlh, ai 
atU <u, etc.. 6«; one of two subject! 
preceded by a negative word, 649 ; two 
subjects joined by or or nw, SBO. 

flbpniw. 467 o. 

A«A, 440(1. 

Tense, 501^16 ; present tense nsredlB.<s^ 
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eipreiMnn oT gansnl tmth, SM : put 

letiHt to duMi impljing deni*!, SVI; 

|iut MUM DMd liwuad or U>« mrtecl 

butlclpta, SM. 
nimhtUiriHfirmt,Tln; thecomtaUi 

oMer, eUerMti, nnd (to, 186. 
TIUU, IMt, 440 a. 440 «, 4T1, TDS, 754. 
7H«.4T4,41»: u ui ■dverb, KB. 
nm, nMd for Mow, 4aL 
T/itn, nird bb bd inUodnctoi? irord, T 



IMttcHB. 

Verbals, ail-«9 ; deflnltloa, M ; of Iwo 
UDd^ <«; parUdpIra, f&lrWI; pani- 
eiiil»'phn«a, 138-448 : panEiut and anal- 
TbIi, rat-Otr. M5-44S. BK-KM : InfinitlieB 
and iDlntllTHbnsM, M^^; analjets 
iirTorbal^bia<M,«Bfi. 

Terfa-phiaMi, SSUM ; definlUou, SS. GSS ; 
straclore M-105, B8B-, parts BomeUmas 
BcpaniiBd IM, lOS; aailllarj rerb- 
phrase?, im, tOi, SK; pbiBBu of the 
yetb/orvait. K7 : kinds fa verb-phiaMe, 
BCjMte: passlye. «(J-«(S: prograafliTe, 
JOT ; perfect, «M ; pertbot-piDgreaBl™, 
JWHWr! neliher pertfeci nor progreBBivB, 
SJS'^"" einre«««l bj vflrb-phraBBB, 
flW M8: pawrng, Bl!-sl4; U biUcUng 
and t(Mn^ AulS, SISA. «ie: b giMe,Z 
<xmt,-eu!., 818 i: hnw lo form vorb- 
PJ'J^' "*-**"; Bjnttaof TBrb-phraMB, 



. - . 491. 4S8. 
SSO; Ave formt. GOe; icnaa, fiOB-ei4 ; 
nsular and Irr^rilar, BIT, BIS, 168 : varl- 
atToDB, SI, 8g, Ul, B3i ; naioe-rarm, 8S, 
Ul 1 1 (-fonn, 511 n ; paBt-leose torm, 
GSl lU ; i^nclnl parta, GXS, 614 ; Tnba 
exceptknial In Ibnn, BSB; delective, Sn; 
bow H> nsa tbe vetl^-forma, B85-«i8 ; bow 
toDBB Um Dame-lbnn,eaS,aSSI, 685n; 
bow 10 uiM tbe (-foim, 1I8S; bow tbe 
fbrmsofSlabODldbenBed, 98S III; put 
tenee. how lued, S8S, SIT ; pantne, BS8- 
HO I enois In the DBa of veA-fOrma, co>w 
reeled, Ml-eSS; oontnteted forma, SCS, 
SW ; DBB Ibe right rerb, Beo-eeB; auzili- 
arlee, 99, 10), KB-IOi ; Ibrm* and Terb- 
phrsBBB of tbe verb/onota, WT: vet*. 
phr*ae^ SSS-SiO; Oo, Aoiw, and it, 100. 
fmsM; mav, caTi, muil, shatt. and uUI, 
OS, 99, Gat), bjia: appear, look, Ui>lt,/til, 
Bod imeil, SOI ; ffroai, get, beeotnt, ium, 
rmtain, continue, and snmd, BOS. 

Witn, wlurt, tcJtl/Aer, tB/iene«, tcAy, uAera- 

<v, Tshenin, vihereof, 6i«. TG3. 
»9;rw.lnB[eadofin<EAicA,Tn: inate^of 

Vor wAm, TTB. 
TralfA. wlail, wAtcAffier, and tDAofKwr as 

adJecUvea, Sw. 
IFAd, wAiflA, and what as subjects, 87 ; in 

qnoBtions, 110, 111 ; in snbBUntiTB 

claatee, SM; aaaJjsig, 864. 
W/ioewr, whidiever, and tcJuUmtr, SH ! 
■ Bnalysif, 864. 
Wm. ». 0», G60-G6T, CBS, SBO. 
H'IW.04e. 
HAijfter, 168. 

Tea and bo, independent worda, 181, 
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